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PREFACE. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction was held in Washington, D.C., 
May 9-15, John M. Glenn, Esq., of Baltimore, President. The 
attendance was larger than that of any previous Conference, 
except that of New York in 1898. The total number enrolled, 
not including those from the District of Columbia, was five 
hundred and twenty-eight, including guests from Canada, Cuba, 
Japan, Mexico, and Scotland. Massachusetts sent the largest 
number of delegates, seventy-six, thirty-one other States sending 
from one to fifty-eight delegates. 

Nearly all the papers read at the section meetings are in- 
cluded in this volume, and are marked by an asterisk in the 
Table of Contents, also the discussions of the Committee on 
Needy Families in their Homes, which were furnished to the 
Conference by that committee, in preparation of a separate 
pamphlet embracing the entire report of the committee’s work. 
This method is recommended to other committees desiring a 
permanent record of their discussions. 

Attention is called to the discussion, pages 349 — 356, on the 
desirability of collecting certain sociological statistics in Wash- 
ington, possibly as a part of the work of the Census Bureau. 

The next meeting of the Conference will be held in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in May, 1902, Mr. Timothy Nicholson, Rich- 
mond, Ind., President. 


NEw YorK, September, 1901. 
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RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


PREAMBLE. 


The National Conference of Charities exists to discuss the problems of chari- 
ties and correction, to disseminate information and promote reforms. It does 
not formulate platforms. 


I. MEMBERSHIP. 


All persons who are interested in charities and correction may become members 
by registering their names and paying the annual fee. 

Honorary members may be elected on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. 

The annual membership fee shall be $2.50, which shall entitle each member to 
a copy of the Proceedings and other publications of the Conference. 

State Boards of Charities and other societies and institutions subscribing for 
the Proceedings in quantities shall be entitled to enroll their officers and members 
as members of this Conference at the rate of one member for each $2.50 paid. 


II. OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a 
General Secretary, six Secretaries, a Treasurer, and an Official Reporter and 
Editor, also a Corresponding Secretary for each state and territory. These 
officers shall be elected annually by the Conference. 


III, COMMITTEES. 


The standing committees shal] be an Executive Committee and a committee on 
each subject which it is proposed to discuss at the ensuing Conference. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, and all ex-Presidents 
ex officio, and seven members to be elected annually by the Conference. 

The President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall appoint a 
committee of seven on organization of the next Conference; also a committee of 
three on resolutions, to which all resolutions shall be referred without debate. 

At each annual session of the Conference, on the first day after the organiza- 
tion, the members present from each state or territory shall meet and appoint 
one of their number to represent them on a committee to be known as the 
Committee on Time and Place of the next meeting. The Committee on Time 
and Place shall meet on the afternoon or evening of the same day, for the 
purpose of receiving invitations from states, cities, or towns, and shall prepare 
a report which shall be presented to the Conference on the following morning. 
The vote on the report of the committee shall be taken by ballot, and every 
member of the Conference shall have the right to cast his ballot for the place 
of his choice, provided that no invitation shall be accepted which does not 
receive a majority of all the ballots cast; and provided, further, that the place of 
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meeting selected may be changed by the Executive Committee, if satisfactory 
local arrangements cannot be made. 


IV. DutTies OF OFFICERS. 


The President shall be chairman, ex officio, of the Executive Committee, and 
shall have the supervision of the work of the several committees in preparing for 
the meeting of the Conference. He shall have authority to accept resignations 
and to fill vacancies in the list of officers and chairmen of committees, and to fill 
vacancies in, and add to the numbers of, any committee except the Executive 
Committee. ~ : 

The General Secretary shall be ex officio Secretary of the Executive Committee, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Reports from the States. He shall conduct 
the correspondence of the Conference with officers, committees, and others, under 
the direction of the President. He shall have charge of the distribution of all 
announcements and programmes, and shall direct the work of the Secretaries 
and be responsible for the correctness of the roll of members. He shall be the 
custodian of the unsold copies of the reports of the Proceedings, receive all 
orders for the same, and direct their distribution. 

He shall receive all membership fees and proceeds of sales of the reports of the 
Proceedings, and pay the same promptly to the Treasurer. He shall receive 
compensation for his services and an allowance for clerk hire and other expenses, 
the amount and time of payment of which shall be fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee from time to time. 

The Treasurer shall receive and disburse all moneys of the Conference, all 
disbursements to be made only upon order of the General Secretary, approved by 
the President or by some member of the Executive Committee, to be named by 
the President. . 

The Official Reporter and Editor shall report and edit the Proceedings of the 
Conference. The President of the retiring Conference and the Official Editor 
and the General Secretary shall constitute a Publication Committee, and the 
work of editing shall be under the direction of the committee. 

The Corresponding Secretaries shall be responsible for the annual reports from 
their several states. It shall be their duty to secure the attendance of repre- 
sentatives from public and private institutions and societies. 


V. Tue Duties oF COMMITTEES. 


The Executive Committee shall be the President’s Advisory Board, and shall 
hold the powers of the Conference in the interim between the meetings. The 
Executive Committee may appoint sub-committees to attend to matters of detail. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be called by the President of the 
Conference, and five members shall constitute a quorum, provided that, when the 
Conference is not in session, three members shall constitute a quorum. 

The Local Committee shall make all necessary local arrangements for the 
meeting, and provide funds for the local expenses, such as hall rent, salary and 
expenses of the Reporter, and all necessary printing except the Proceedings, in 
such amount as the Executive Committee may determine. 

The President, in consultation with the Chairman of each Standing Committee, 
shall arrange the programme for the sessions and section meetings, and shall so 
arrange it as to give opportunity for free discussion; provided that the pro- 

me, — final adoption, shall be submitted to the Executive Committee for 
its approval. 

No paper shall be presented to the Conference except through the proper 
committee, and no paper shall be read in the absence of the writer except by 
unanimous consent. 
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VI. SECTION MEETINGS. 


The Section Meetings are designed for familiar discussion. Not more than 
one paper shall be read at any Section Meeting, and that paper shall be limited to: 
fifteen minutes. If possible, papers shall be printed and distributed beforehand, 
that the entire meeting may be given to discussion. No afternoon meetings shall 
be inserted in the official programme. 


VII. DEBATEs. 


In the debates of the Conference, speakers shall be limited to five minutes 
each, except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed to speak twice on 
any one subject until all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 


VIII. AMENDMENTS. 
These rules shall remain in force from year to year, unless amended; and all 


additions or amendments shall be submitted to the Executive Committee before 
being acted on by the Conference. 


Conference Sermon. 


THE PROGRESS OF COMPASSION. 


BY REV. GEORGE HODGES, D.D., 


DEAN OF THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


“ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and con- 
sume them, even as Elias did?” — St. LUKE ix. 54. 


“We know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.” — 1 JOHN iii. 14. 


These words were spoken by the same man. You see how differ- 
ent they are. One expresses the spirit of narrowness, of hard preju- 
dice, of inconsiderate passion: the other is the utterance of fraternal 
affection. Yet they came out of the same lips, out of the same 
heart. 

The people of a Samaritan village having refused hospitality to 
the Master and his disciples because they were Jews, and had their 
faces set to go to Jerusalem, the apostle John proposes to make them 
suffer for it. He suggests thunder and lightning. He quite forgets 
that the men, women, and children of this village are really men, 
women, and children, with sensitive nerves, with human affections, 
to whom pain and death mean just what they would mean to him. 
He forgets that they are fathers and mothers, and sons and daughters, 
with homes and friends,— human beings, having souls. To his mind 
they are a common crowd, wherein he has no acquaintances. And, 
being offended with them,— justly, as he thinks,— he wishes to burn 
them alive. 

But, after a good many years of Christian experience, all the time 
coming into better knowledge of Jesus Christ, and thus getting to be 
a better Christian, the apostle with the hasty temper has an alto- 
gether different spirit. When he wrote the Epistle out of which 
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came that fine expression of brotherly love, he had completely out- 
grown all that old disposition. He could not possibly have repeated 
then what he said in Samaria. He was a different man. If, as is 
commonly thought, he wrote the book of the Revelation, it appears 
that this growth out of darkness into light was a slow process. For 
the book of the Revelation was not written by a saint, that is evident 
enough. It has a good many dark places in it: a good deal of old, 
fierce, animal hatred lingers about it. The writer was no ideal 
Christian who loved his enemies. He wanted to see his enemies’ 
pain and blood. In any case, the fact of growth is clear, The 
long distance between these two sentences shows that sufficiently. 
When we put them together, we see out of what unpromising mate- 
rials a saint was made. The perfections of the saints are a discour- 
agement rather than an inspiration. Looking upon them, we say to 
ourselves, “ We can never attain that.’ But the sins of the saints 
give us help and cheer. They assure us that even the saints were 
of like passions with us, and that they won their faith and serenity 
of soul by just such struggles as enter into our own experience. 
They bear witness to the fact of progress. 

The reference to Elijah reminds us that the growth of the spirit of 
compassion in Saint John is the symbol of a similar change in the 
feelings of people in general. For, in the old time to which Saint 
John referred, Elijah represented all that was good. Whatever he did 
was right. He called down white-hot lightning upon several com- 
panies of soldiers whose only offence was that they obeyed orders ; 
but he ended his stern life, men said, by ascending into the blessed 
heaven in a chariot of fire. Accordingly, it seemed plain to Elijah’s 
contemporaries that God liked that sort of thing,—liked blood and 
flame. It seemed to them in no way inconsistent that a man should 
be the minister of God and at the same time, for no very weighty 
reason, desolate a hundred homes. Or, rather, they paid no heed 
whatever to the hundred homes. “The king sent unto [Elijah] a 
captain of fifty with his fifty. And he went up to him; and, behold, 
he sat on the top of an hill. And he spake unto him, Thou man of 
God, the king hath said, Come down. And Elijah answered and said 
to the captain of fifty, If I be a man of God, then let fire come down 
from heaven and consume thee and thy fifty. And there came down fire 
from heaven, and consumed him and his fifty.” Think of it! “If I 
be a man of God, then let fire come down from heaven and consume 
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thee.” What an amazing credential! A man is proved to be aman 
of God by the unprovoked murder of a captain and fifty soldiers ! 
People used to think that miracles were contradictions to the laws of 
nature; but this miracle contradicted the justice of God. And 
nobody realized that! This is perhaps the most surprising part of 
it. Everybody praised Elijah. The fifty soldiers attracted no atten- 
tion. It seems not to have been considered for a moment that they 
were individual persons, of flesh and blood, with thoughts and feel- 
ings, with names given them by tender mothers, with families of little 
children, and wives who loved them. ‘They were nothing but sol- 
diers, things in uniform, made of tin or wood, fuel for fire. It seems 
to us so natural and necessary that Jesus should have disapproved 
of Elijah that we find it hard to realize the astonishment with which 
Saint John and the others must have listened to his words. To 
their confident invocation of the example of Elijah he answered, 
“Ye know not what spirit ye are of.” It was the announcement of 
another step in social progress. In a cruel world, where men had 
scarcely begun to outgrow the fierceness which they had inherited 
from the beasts, there was now proclaimed a new idea, a new duty, 
a new obligation of fraternal relationship, a new affection. 

When the disciples learned what spirit they were of, the difference 
between them-and the men of the old time was like the difference 
between the Saint John of the Third Gospel and the Saint John of the 
First Epistle. And because Christianity was from the beginning a 
social religion, which impelled every man to share with his neighbor 
every good thing which he had, they who became brothers of the 
new life brought their neighbors into that holy brotherhood. There 
had been compassionate persons before in all ages and in all re- 
ligions. No man can say when men began to be tender-hearted. 
But the coming of Christ was the beginning of a compassionate 
society. It established a new ideal of social life. It extended 
that fine fraternity which the Jews had shown toward their own 
people, until it included the race. It was understood that in the 
kingdom of heaven — that is, in the Christian state— the citizens 
would not only love one another, according to the‘old commandment, 
but would love even their enemies, and that the measure of their 
love would be the divine self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ himself. 

Thus began the progress of compassion. Compassion signifies 
not pity, but sympathy, not the love which stands without and looks 
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on, but the love which enters into the interests, the needs, the joys 
and sorrows, the hopes and fears of another’s life. Compassion is 
fellow-feeling, fraternal understanding and affection, the quality 
whereby we put ourselves in our neighbor’s place. It is the 
recognition of the individual, and the ministration of our heart and 
hand to the enrichment of his life in the spirit of Jesus. It is the 
high virtue to which this Conference is committed, the ideal after 
which we are all striving, the common impulse which has brought us 
here together, the heart of our discussion. The purpose of these 
meetings is to set forward more and more the progress of compassion. 

It must be confessed that that progress has been amazingly and 
perplexingly slow. Some deny that there is any progress at all, 
holding that the world is as bad to-day as ever it was. Some even 
argue that the family of man is actually growing worse. It is plain 
that the progress of compassion is not a triumphal progress. It 
cannot compare, for instance, with the progress of scientific dis- 
covery. We have not advanced in knowledge of our neighbors and 
in the control of social forces in anything like the way in which we 
have advanced in knowledge of the material world and in the control 
of physical forces. 

Christianity began as the religion of compassion. The essential 
characteristic revelation of it is that God is our Father, and that we 
are, therefore, brethren ; and its message to society is that we are to 
act and speak and think like brothers. Jesus preached the gospel 
of compassion. He came to help men to be fraternal, tender- 
hearted, kindly affectioned one toward another. All that he said, 
all that he did,— even to the death upon the cross,— all that he was 
as Son of God and Son of Man, had to do directly with the progress 
of compassion. It seems sometimes, in reading the New Testament, 
as if this were the whole of religion. The creed, so far as it voices 
the metaphysical side of Christianity; the Church, so far as it 
expresses the political aspects of Christianity,— where are they in 
those pages? The splendid chapters are filled from beginning to 
end with inspiration to brotherly behavior. The important thing is 
fraternal conduct. That the strong should help the weak ; that the 
rich should minister to the poor; that the saints should save the 
sinners,— this is the purpose for which the Christian religion exists. 
And at the judgment-seat of God, Christ says, this is the one matter 
by which our destiny shall be determined. 
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But the time came when the Christians contradicted almost every- 
thing which Jesus Christ cared for. In the midst of the wars of 
Christian nations; in the midst of the shameful contentions of 
Christian parties, with the persecutions, the cruelties, the racks and 
wheels and stakes which accompanied them; in the midst of the 
class distinctions which ran across Christian society, with the poverty, 
the slavery, the oppression, the unregarded suffering which they 
entailed,— compassion seemed to be“extinct. 

It must indeed be remembered that the perspective of the histories 
is not true to life. The bad takes a great deal more space and 
makes much more interesting reading than the good. A hundred 
trains of cars go uneventfully to their destinations without mention : 
one goes into the ditch, and the story fills the papers. A multitude 
of decent people live their honest lives and keep up the average 
of human goodness, and nobody notices them: a few notorious 
persons make more noise in the world than all of them put together. 
So, although the princes and the prelates did unmistakably mis- 
behave themselves in extraordinary and outrageous ways, the plain 
people were better Christians than we commonly think. In spite of 
all the astounding contradictions of its spirit, the religion of the 
compassionate Christ lived on. 

It must be remembered also that they were fierce and brutal 
folk with whom the Christian religion had to deal. Those wild 
ancestors of ours, who out of the interminable forests of Europe 
hurled themselves upon the Roman Empire, had many sturdy 
virtues ; but it must be confessed that the sturdiness was extremely 
evident, and that the gentler virtues, which develop compassion, 
were mostly lacking. The wonder is not that the progress of com- 
passion was so slow, but that, in the face of the difficulties which 
were in the way, it made such progress as it did. 

It did make progress, slowly, but steadily. Partly by the preaching, 
but still more by the example of good Christians, men came to 
regard one another differently. They began to see what spirit they 
were of. And then at last the twentieth century began, in whose 
initial year we meet to hold this congress of compassion. All that 
has gone before has been by way of preparation. The rough tasks 
of the race have had to be performed. ‘There were founts to be filled 
and cities to be builded. There were wars to be fought, for lack of 
knowledge of any more reasonable ways of arriving at justice and the 
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truth. There were inventions to be made and mills to be erected 
and imdustries to be developed. - The material side of life demanded 
attention, and got it. And it is true that we are still living in the 
swing and stress of these importunate interests. But we are going 
to live differently and better. “The time is coming and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God ; and they that 
hear shall live.” Dead? How dead? Dead in ignorance, dead in 
obscurity and monotony, dead in hopeless poverty, dead in trespasses 
and sins. They who are buried alive shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and shall come forth. The time is coming and now is 
when a man shall be universally esteemed as of more worth than 
any amount of bricks and mortar, any number of mills or banks, any 
sum of money, any sort of material prosperity. The time was when 
Christian people were greatly interested in the relation between 
religion and science. Then followed a time when the discussions in 
the churches turned upon the relation between religion and Scripture ; 
but we live to-day in a time when the supreme concern of good men 
touches the relation between religion and society. The interest is 
centred upon man. How to bring the new material prosperity to 
bear upon man so that it may contribute to the happiness and the 
goodness of all; how to distribute wealth so that they who have it 
may most faithfully discharge their stewardship; how to change the 
common town into a city of God,— these are our present problems. 
It is significant that the doctrine of election, which once was inter- 
preted as God’s choice of a certain nation to givé them his especial 
blessing, and then was interpreted as God’s choice of certain persons, 
without regard to nationality, to be happy with him hereafter in 
heaven, is now understood to mean God’s choice of certain persons 
to make their neighbors happy here and now. The elect are they 
who have great privileges, spiritual or material, in order that they 
may serve as God’s stewards. And the change in the interpretation 
of this doctrine is illustrative of a like change in other doctrines, 
whereby religion is coming into closer contact with our common 
life. So it is with art, so it is with music, so it is with literature, so 
it is with business and with politics. Never have there been so 
many different people with so many different interests intent on 
making this present world a better world to live in. And this 
progress of compassion is proceeding in society, as it proceeded in 
the heart of the apostle John, by an increasing recognition of the 
importance of the individual. 
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Consider the two kinds of endeavor which are represented by this 
Conference of Charities and Correction. We have here in mind two 
kinds of persons,—the dependent and the delinquent. There has 
been more intelligent service rendered to these two classes of society 
during the past quarter of a century — certainly during the past half- 
century —than during all the ages since these problems first con- 
fronted the family of man. 

Take, for example, on the side of charity, the treatment of the 
insane. Jesus dealt with these persons in the light of his wisdom 
and his love. There were a great many of them, and they were 
continually appealing to him to help them. They cried out to him 
to expel the devils that were in them. And he didit. He met them 
with the extended hand of kindness, and treated them gently and 
reasonably and with unfailing and effective compassion. And they 
were healed. The good men of the early Church continued to regard 
the insane in this Christian way. They had a special minister to 
care for them, and an assigned place in the congregation; and every 
Sunday, at an appointed moment in the service, prayers were made 
for their relief. 

But there followed an ‘era of neglect,” when the insane were left 
uncared for, thrust out from the society of their fellows and from the 
protection of human habitations, and exposed, like strayed animals, 
# to stone-throwing and abuse. And after that came an “era of 
detention,” when they were kept in horrible confinement, like unclean 
beasts, in sheds and cellars, the more violent chained to the floor, 
chilled with cold water, and beaten with whips. During these long 
ages the insane were outside the horizon of compassion. It was not 
until the very end of the eighteenth century that anybody cared. 
The great asylums, the beneficent hospitals, the wise and tender 
treatment, which are now the portion of the insane, belong mainly to 
the years of our own generation. It is chiefly within the memory of 
men still living that the splendid work has been done which has 
given these unfortunate folk the blessings of comfort and happiness, 
and more and more the blessing of recovery. 

Take, for example, on the side of correction, the tragic history of 
the treatment of the delinquent classes. When Jesus was here, he 
was called “the friend of sinners.” It was a title all his own. No- 
body else deserved it or desired it. To the good people of his day 
a sinner was a person to be avoided or to be punished. The sin 
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separated the sinner from all his respectable neighbors. The only 
interest which they now took in him was directed toward making him 
suffer for it. When Jesus talked with sinners, when he sat at table 
with them, when he declared that his mission was to minister to 
sinners, people were annoyed and scandalized. Even the best of 
his disciples found the lesson hard to learn. © Presently almost 
everybody forgot it. Then, for centuries and centuries, the common 
feeling was that a sinner is a person to be punished. Compassion 
was not meant for him. The jail and, eventually, the gibbet in this 
world and hell in the next were his portion. And the jails were 
indescribable places, miserable and hideous almost beyond imagina- 
tion; and the gibbet and its preliminaries were occasions of fiendish 
torture; and hell was preached, as you and I have never heard it 
preached nor ever will. The sinner had caused pain, and now he 
must be made to feel pain himself. That was the theory,— an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and so on, according to the rough 
law which had confronted the angry passions of a savage people. I 
call it a rough law, and say that it suited the conditions of a savage 
people; and you all agree in that description. But the fact is that it 
continued to be the commonly accepted principle of the courts, until 
a few years ago, everywhere. Its repudiation illustrates the progress 
of compassion. You who meet here to consider how best to deal 
with the delinquent classes begin with promises which your fathers ~ 
were still debating. Your reformatories, your indeterminate sen- 
tences, your systems of progressive classification and conditional 
release, are new ideas, based upon a new theory,—that the prison 
ought to be a place not only of suffering, but of salvation; and that 
theory rests upon His teaching and example who was called the 
“ Friend of sinners.” 

These changes in our treatment of the defective and the delin- 
quent classes are proofs of what I said,— that, after centuries of a 
progress of compassion so slow that sometimes there seemed to be 
no progress, so slow that sometimes the current seemed to be setting 
back, we are now arrived at a time when the river of human kind- 
ness flows full and strong toward the ocean of God’s love. They 
illustrate the assertion that the gains of our generation in sympa- 
thetic and intelligent consideration of our fellow-men exceed all that 
has been done for the unfortunate and the vicious in all the ages 
since the Lord Jesus came to tell us that we are all brothers in the 
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family of God. They re-enforce the prophecy that we are now enter- 
ing into the century of compassion. 

These instances of progress, thus teaching a lesson of encourage- 
ment, teach also another lesson which is even more to the purpose,— 
a lesson of method. There is a progress of compassion, that is plain. 
What makes it? What is the process of it? What is the heart of 
it? The heart of it is a recognition of the individual in the spirit of 
Jesus. 

Saint John stands before the Samaritan village as the church and 
the state have stood before the defective, the dependent, and the de- 
linquent classes. The trouble with him is that he does not know 
any of the villagers. Their welfare is to him an impersonal and 
hence an indifferent matter. Then he lives with Jesus Christ. Grad- 
ually he enters into the mind of Jesus. He comes to look at men 
from Jesus’ point of view, and that changes everything. Thence- 
forth he not only appreciates the fact that crowds are made up of 
human individuals, but he knows that every one of these individuals 
is a relative of his. This is the method of all Christian social prog- 
ress. So long as the insane were herded together as a class, it was 
easy to neglect or maltreat them. When for the first time they were 
recognized as individuals, each with a personal history and a personal 
possibility, each to be studied and treated by himself, then the ad- 
vance began. So long as offenders against the law were gathered 
into great indiscriminate companies behind bars, made to march in 
the lock step, and regarded as a criminal class, it was easy to main- 
tain a system which actually made men every day worse than they 
were the day before, and sent them out at the expiration of their sen- 
tence to prey again upon society. When the evil-doer was seen to be 
an individual human being, with ties of kinship and friendship, with 
motives good as well as bad, capable of better things, committing 
crime not so much on account of the wickedness of his heart as on 
account of the enforced narrowness of his life, progress began. 

This recognition of the individual is characteristic of the new 
philanthropy. The old philanthropy was chiefly for the good of the 
philanthropist. It gave him an opportunity for the exercise of 
benevolent emotions, brought him a pleasant sense of satisfaction, 
and contributed — he hoped —to the eternal welfare of his soul. 
Whether it was what the poor man needed, whether it contributed 
to make him a better man, and to save him out of his poverty, the 
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philanthropist did not sufficiently consider. The crowd of poor folk 
had not been individualized. They were still a crowd, wherein the 
philanthropist knew nobody well. The new philanthropy begins 
with acquaintance. It appears in the social settlement, where the 
privileged live as neighbors of the less privileged, and know them 
familiarly, and study the actual conditions and the consequent needs 
of the neighborhood sympathetically and intelligently. It appears 
in the associated charities, where the “friendly visitor’ justifies that 
excellent name, and brings to the poor, the discouraged, and the 
perplexed the inestimable aid of personal interest and fraternal 
service. 

All efficient social endeavor proceeds along this line. There 
must indeed be great projects for general betterment. Questions 
of rent and housing, of homes and wages, of municipal sanitation,— 
physical and moral,— must be decided, and decided right. But 
they are all tested by the individual. Everything which proceeds 
upon the assumption that human beings can be properly dealt with 
in any wholesale way will break down. It cannot work. The 
division of the large boys’ club into small groups, the abandonment 
of the barrack method in homes and hospitals and reformatories, and 
the creating of new institutions with many small houses instead of 
one big one, illustrate the present tendency. The strongest political 
institution in this country, which maintains its steady hold upon our 
greatest city, and will maintain it in spite of the best citizens, owes 
its strength to the recognition of the individual. The Tammany 
politician knows everybody in his ward, and is personally interested 
in everybody. Excellent and eloquent gentlemen, in the enthusiasm 
of political campaigns, go over and promise many excellent things, 
and would perform them if they had a chance; but the people side 
with the local politician, against their own interests, because he is 
their friend. The essential thing is friendship: not alms, but a 
friend ; not an institution, but a friend; not a reform bill, but a friend. 
The chief thing which can be accomplished by the discussions of 
this Conference is the betterment of friendship, so that men shall go 
back to their work in a more fraternal spirit, putting their hearts into 
it, and lifting up those who are down, as Jesus did, by giving them a 
friendly hand. 

We are in danger of professionalism and of indifference and of 
disregard for the individual, into which we are tempted by the subtile 
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influences of routine. A man may be a charity worker and a social 
reformer and a minister of the gospel, and yet have a heart as hard 
as ever beat in the breast of the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Saint 
John was a goed man, and yet he committed a multitude of people to 
destruction; and this he did, not because they had offended him, 
but because they had failed to recognize and receive his Master. 
His allegiance to Jesus Christ, as he conceived it, hardened his 
heart. Many men have similarly had their hearts hardened by their 
allegiance to excellent theories and to good resolutions. 

The remedy is in Jesus Christ.. He alone can save us from the 
temptations which, by the nature of our work, beset us. Without 
him, we fall into the vices of routine and doctrine. With him, we 
gain the saving grace to recognize the individual, and to be not only 
the benefactors, but the friends of men. We must be touched by his 
spirit. We must feel the inspiration of his life. Then shall we set 


forward in ourselves and in the society about us the progress of 
compassion. 


II. 


Opening Addresses. 


THE HEART OF THE PROBLEM. 
BY REV. S. G. SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 


Mr. President, Members of the Conference, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
We cannot have been in your beautiful city even for a few hours, 
we cannot have felt the great meaning of this most significant of all 
cities, significant because it is the capital of the greatest nation in 
the world, we cannot have felt our hearts moved by the cordial 
welcome which has already been given us, without being stirred to 
ask in some deep way what is the ultimate meaning of life, and how 
are we related to this great problem of human living. 

We have just passed through the eulogy of the last century. We 
have listened to the summing up of all its great achievements in 
mechanics, its discoveries in science, its advancement in comforts, 
its enrichment of human life, and its broadening of human thought ; 
and we have felt glad and thankful for the work of the fathers which 
it has been ours to inherit. But, standing to-night in the dawn of the 
new time, with our faces not to the past, but rather to the future, are 
we not somewhat touched by that feeling that stirs in the minds of 
men, and which is almost like the hush of expectation that fell upon 
the world before the Christ was born? Have we not felt this present 
expectation, asking what shall be the unfolded mystery of the new 
time? Is there no higher gift for the race than the thing which we 
can see, which we can handle,— the comforts of the home, the luxu- 
ries of life? Shall it not be that, as the last century rifled nature of 
many of her profoundest secrets and richest treasures,— may we not 
dare to hope that the century that awaits us shall yield new possi- 
bilities in man himself? It is with this thought that I come to you 
to-night. I would speak to you some words on the validity of the 
spiritual man. 
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The errors of the past, the great-errors, have arisen from lack of 
imagination. I know that most people believe that the imagination 
is a source of much of the error of the world. But, whenever a man 
fails to be moved by his imagination, he is an old man, and has ceased 
his activities. A nation can never be led merely by its wisdom. It 
is because the people are possessed of enough imagination to give 
birth to an elemental passion that a nation is lifted to the power 
of broader achievements. I think within the last year or two the 
United States of America has been a significant illustration of that 
possibility. 

In regard to space, the first error of man, a great error, was a 
belief that this world is the largest thing in the universe. That 
was the first great error, like that of savages who can name a part of 
their island, but never have a conception of the whole island. When 
men had a conception of the world like that, they thought, for thou- 
sands of years, that they were rich enough. It was not until a man, 
a German, with his telescope multiplied the worlds and dwarfed the 
earth, enriching men with the possession of a universe, that space 
was discovered. For generations it was believed that man had béen 
here but six thousand years. That was the result of the lack of 
imagination. How far back man goes we do not know. A hundred 
thousand years is a conservative estimate: a million years, others 
say ; but the imagination must have its play. 

It’ is a law, I believe, with philologists in reading an old manu- 
script, if they have two readings, one easy to understand and the 
other difficult, to choose the difficult one, because it is probably the 
right one. The easy one was made by some stupid copyist, who did 
not understand the author’s thought. It has been the error of all 
of us, and of our fathers, in trying to read the great facts of nature, 
man, and human life, to choose the easy way. The trouble with 
materialism is that it is too easy and simple. It makes a man out of 
the mud, and creates his possibilities out of the flesh. It develops 
his civilization to correspond. But it is too easy, because the prob- 
‘lem has elements so difficult and insoluble that materialism has 
never been able to explain a single tear or a single human sigh. It 
was about forty years ago that Thomas Huxley, poet of nature, great 
leader of our modern life, prophet of the new time, made the mis- 
take of supposing that in some way or other we might be able to 
contrive a bill of fare that would make the human machine equal to 
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the production of a sonnet of Shakespeare or a dialogue of Plato. 
Forty years have gone, but we are no nearer the materialistic evolu- 
tion of the sonnet of Shakespeare or the dialogue of Plato than we 
were when Huxley was in his prime as a teacher. 

What is our problem as charity workers, as workers in reform ? 
That depends upon the answer to the question, What is the human 
material with which we deal? That answers, and that alone can re- 
solve our question. Pardon me if I protest against an undue em- 
phasis upon what are known as the abnormal classes as our material. 
I know something about what has been said and written from this 
point of view. I have myself cultivated enough skill in detecting 
stigmata to pick out some of the marks in the ladies and gentlemen 
before me indicating the bad direction in which they are likely to go. 
There is no doubt about it, there are abnormal classes ; but they make 
a small percentage of the whole. Some human beings are born, ap- 
parently, so far as we can see, to a cruel destiny. Certain ones are 
born idiots in mind, others idiots in will, others yet idiots in con- 
science. There is no doubt about these deficiencies, but the word 
“ degenerate ” has been vastly overworked. This is not our material. 
Our material does not consist of the abnormal classes, but of the 
misguided classes. If we can take care of the misguided classes and 
cure them, we may well turn from the problem of charity, leaving 
the abnormal classes to the physician. If our material is abnormal, 
with no hope of cure, kill them off if you will, if you can find hang- 
men enough; but that is not our problem. Our problem is to lift 
people with human love and patience, the love and patience of saints 
and saviors who work because men and women are to be believed in, 
helped, upheld, saved. 

The time has come when we may say frankly and boldly what are 
the last conclusions of modern science as to the spiritual nature of 
man. Physical psychology has done a great deal for us. It has been 
a study of the senses and the relation of the nervous system to the 
unfolding of faculty in the child. But physiological psychology has 
not stopped there. The greatest name in the study of the human: 
brain and nervous system is, perhaps, Dr. Flechsig, of Leipzig. In 
writing on the capacity of the brain and nervous system, he tells 
us that a certain proportion of the brain is given up to hearing, 
another to sight, another to touch, and yet these centres of activity 
are associated together in such wise as to combine the whole motor 
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and sensory system into one. He adds that a child born into this 
world is born without any nerve tracts whatever in his brain. The 
sensory and motor system require but one-third of the great brain. 
Then he stops, and asks: What is it that uses the other two-thirds? 
Where is its life? Two-thirds of the great brain is reserved for 
other and higher uses. It is related to the invisible world, of whose 
realities all human knowledge is but a parable. 

I come, therefore, to speak to you in behalf of the psychical inter- 
pretation of man based upon the mysteries of the physiological 
laboratory, in the name of the highest and finest conclusions of mod- 
ern knowledge, which believes in the greatness and in the capacity of 
man, which lifts men out of the mere flesh to the possibility of spir- 
itual grandeur, as Copernicus humbled the world that he might make 
it great. 

As man himself is chiefly psychical, we have come to learn that 
his environment is chiefly psychical as well. We have pretty nearly 
got through with heredity. We have found children out of the 
slums, born illegitimately, with all sorts of disability, lifted into 
decent manhood by the application of mercy and education, I say 
we have got through with the dangers of heredity, just as we have 
got through with our abnormal classes. 

And now we come to the time when “environment” must be 
questioned and must give answer. Environment has also been over- 
worked. Science has shown us that geography has had an influence 
in the development of individuals and of nations. Men in early life 
as primitive beings were at the mercy of the elements. Primitive 
man must eat the food next to him. He must bear the storms 
that beat on him. He had no shelter from the sky above him. 
Man himself in all these years has been building for himself artificial 
protection against this physical environment. He has roofed him- 
self with houses. He has elevated them into palaces, and sometimes 
ennobled them into temples. He has ransacked the world for food, 
he has delivered himself from the physical tyranny of the physical 
world, and has surrounded himself with the apparatus of civilization. 

If it were possible to repeat all the glories of the great days of the 
past, by planting men in the right places, how we would search for 
our Gardens of Eden, that we might have new Adams and Eves! 
But practical men know that it is not possible. You may visit 
Athens, and yonder you shall see the white glory of Pentelicus, 
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crowned with its purple beauty of light; but there is no hand of 
Phidias to carve that marble into human beauty and human pas- 
sion. Now, as in the old days, the “ many-voiced sea” dashes upon 
the Agean shore; but there is no Homer to catch its music and sing 
it down to other days. Jerusalem still stands girded by its hills, as 
in the days of old; but there is no Isaiah walking its streets and sing- 
ing eternal hope into the hearts and lives of thesons of men. Geog- 
raphy is a great science, but it has also been vastly overworked. 
Let us give it rest, and reduce it to its normal position in the 
thoughts and aspirations of man. 

Meantime we have great psychical creations. We have that tre- 
mendous complex of forces that we call social laws, that have come 
down to us with the aggregations of the wisdom and conscience of past 
generations, and that are builded into the bulwarks of our jurispru- 
dence to protect our civilization. We have our language, enriched 
through thousands of years. We have our literatures. We have the 
common ideals that thrill from soul to soul. We have the great 
wealth of the social life that surrounds the individual. What are 
these forces? Is it the sky above us? Is it the sea of waters? Is 
it the earth on which we walk? Are these the forces that lay their 
right hand upon us? Is not the real force in our institutions, in our 
language, our ideas, our sympathies? And are not these psychical? 
There is a spiritual life round about us that influences us and pro- 
tects us. Let environment look us in the face, tell us what it is, and 
it will yield its secret: “‘I, too, am psychical, born of the Spirit of 
God and of the spirit of man.” 

Now, if it be true that man is psychical, environment is psychical, 
and civilization is psychical, it follows naturally, does it not, that 
reformation must be psychical? How often have good people been 
disappointed! They have taken somebody from miserable sur- 
roundings, put him into a home of neatness and order, and said, ‘‘Go 
to, now, be happy and comfortable.” How often has that happened, 
and how often has neatness and order been trodden under the 
swine’s foot! East London, reformed by the county council, re- 
sulted in fifteen acres of hell swept clean; but it was not delivered 
from the flame of passion. The slum people simply sought new 
haunts and made new slums on the south side of the Thames, which 
must in turn be cleansed. But when you take a slum soul and de- 
liver and develop that, when you correct what is within the man, 
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when you create order within, he will take care of the external, he 
will create order outside him, because he simply must. New institu- 
tions do not make new men, but new men make new institutions. 
This brings us to understand what we mean by the two motives 
of our work, one the pain motive and the other the love motive. 
We sometimes wonder how it is that these two things are to exist 
together. How can we take our scientific philanthropy, and make it 
in harmony with the humane instincts of the human soul? He who 
has made the heavens and the earth has done it. The pain motive 
is one of the universal methods of all civilization. No race has ever 
come up out of its rudeness save at the price of scourging. God has 
never been afraid to let people suffer that they might grow great, 
and he has only been able to do it because he loved with an ever- 
lasting patience that made it possible for him to wait. And you and 
I must learn to unite the pain motive with the love motive, for it is 
by these two that human life is lifted into freedom and into power. 
And all this is summed up in the scientific validity of man’s faith 
in the world in which he lives, faith in human nature, faith in the 
great God above usand aboutus. I think that the beautiful singer 
of the Victorian era, in his “ In Memoriam,” sums it up well for us 
when he says : — 
“TI found Him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye ; 
Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun: 


“Tf e’er, when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘ Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


‘‘ A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d, ‘I have felt.’ 


“No, like a child in doubt and fear: 
But that blind clamor made me wise; 

Then was I as a child that cries, 

But, crying, knows his father near ; 


“ And what I am beheld again 
What is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding men.” 
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A BLAST OF CHEER. 
BY JACOB A. RIIS, NEW YORK. 


Mr. President, Members of the Conference, Gentlemen and Ladies,— 
I told your chairman—and, when I look over the great body of 
men and women come from so far to compare notes on the work 
that is to make the world a better world to live in, I am more 
than ever convinced—that I really don’t belong here. I have 
no claim to be counted of and among you. Certainly, I am not 
an expert on “correction.” I was a worker once in a body that 
had started in to set some things right that were crooked,— one 
of twelve trustees, each one of whom felt that the other eleven 
were entirely competent to run the shop; and, when we met at 
the end of that year and heard the story of how narrowly we 
had escaped disaster .of several kinds, one of us, a good Meth- 
odist brother, said, “Brethren, so far as I can see, but for the 
merciful interposition of Providence, we should all have been in 
jail, as we deserve. Let us pray.’”’ No, I am not an expert on 
correction. Some ways I can make out that are plain enough for 
any one to see —this, for instance: that pretty nearly the worst use 
you can put a boy to is to put him in jail. In my experience, I 
have found that a boys’ club is vastly more effective in dealing with 
slum problems than a policeman’s club, or any number of them. 
Not that your boy or my boy is an angel,— far from it. Why should 
he be? You are not. When mine shows any signs of that kind, 
I send out for castor oil and the doctor. I have had experience. 
There is just about so much of angelic goodness to any boy, and 
it is pretty much all of it in the looks. But the fact that he isn’t an 
angel is no reason why he should be put in jail, particularly if he 
has done nothing worse than play hookey from school. I am not an 
advocate of hookey. I have had experience in that line, too. But 
let us be reasonable. Yesterday I came down from Vermont, and 
the train ran along a mountain stream in which the fish were leaping, 
the sun glinting on their scales as they rose. Now, to be honest, I 
didn’t want to come here at all. I wanted to go fishing. And I tell 
you that the boy who could think of it all on a day like yesterday,— 
of the sunlight and the rippling brook and the fish leaping in it, so 
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glad of life, the boy who could see it all in his mind’s eye, and sit 
there-and drone out his lessons, and not want to scoot if he got the 
chance, that boy was a miserable little lunkhead, and no good. You 
know he was. I can see it in your eyes. 
Don’t let us forget. 

Such a boy is not a criminal. He ought not to be in jail; and, 
when we put him there we should go in instead, or else be forced to 
sit in the kind of schools he rebelled against, so that we might get 
our senses. Ah, brethren, how much lack of understanding there is 
even in us who are trying to grapple with the most delicate of all 
human problems! How much we need a baptism of common sense 
next to a baptism of humble faith! What right have we to rail? 
Eleven years a committee, of which I am one, struggled with:a case 
from PovertyGap. The man was a wife-beater anda drunkard. The 
jail was meant for him. There was no other way to save the rest. 
Nineteen times we had himthere. And, when the other day he died, 
his wife spent the $150 insurance, upon Which she had paid the 
weekly premium all those years, with Heaven knows what toil and 
sacrifice,— spent every cent of it on a wake and.a fine funeral over the 
rapscallion. I felt like going off and smashing something when I 
heard it, until I remembered how we, in the greatest city in the land, 
used to put the little lads in jail for nothing else in the world than 
not going to schools that were like dungeons, and into which he 
couldn’t get, anyhow, because there wasn’t room. We do it yet; but 
we have given up classifying them by measurement,— thieves, truants, 
burglars, bad boys, and boys whose only offence was that they had no 
one to care for them, all in a mess, grouped by measure, 4 feet, 4 feet 
, 7, and over 4 feet 7! That was correction for you with a vengeance. 

In the opposition shop they didn’t even measure him. It was sec- 
tarian opposition,— a question of candles. The brother who measured 
the boys would sooner have died than have admitted a candle to burn 
on Ais church altar. That is not to say that all candles shed light. 
This one did not. It was a tallow dip. When I went across with a 
sore heart to see what classification they adopted there, I found they did 
not have any. They also had burglars and truants under one roof; 
and, when I asked my good brother if it was fair to the truants to mix 
them as he did, the answer I got was, “ Would it be fair to the burg- 
lar to set him apart with the stamp upon him?” That, I take it, was 
the charity end of it. Was it any more hopeful than the other? 


You've been boys, too. 
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But that was not what I came to tell you: there is enough of that. 
I did not come here to sound a note of defeat. That never. wins 
any victories; and we are in this fight to win or to perish, and we 
shall not perish. I would blow a blast of cheer on my bugle; and, 
when you know that it comes from the police reporter’s office in 
Mulberry Street, where the outlook is always grim, then you may 
know that it is an honest blast. If you can see the dawn there, 
it is bright enough for all the world to make out. 

There was a time when that note did not come naturally to my 
bugle. It was because I was swamped in the wrecks, in the broken 
pieces. I saw only the failures, the wickedness, that go through 
Mulberry Street in an unending procession. I saw poverty and 
ignorance begetting sin and crime, not the self-sacrifice, the real 
charity, the human heroism that went hand in hand with them and 
more than redeemed the evil. I had not then met the Kid. Who 
was he? A tough, arrested in a midnight raid on a saloon and 
brought to police headquarters by two angry policemen, blood- 
bespattered and torn as was he; for the Kid was a tough. They 
indexed his name and hung his picture in the rogues’ gallery, and 
made him out as bad as the worst, which he was, I guess; and then 
they took him over to jail. I went along, for there was something 
about the Kid that struck a chord; but he hadn’t a word to say, ex- 
cept that he didn’t want any of my “guff.” We got to Broadway, 
where there was a jam of cable cars; and, while we stood waiting, 
the tangle came undone, and one car swept down the street beyond 
control, with a frightened gripman trying desperately to stop it, and 
banging his bell like mad. All at once there was a flash, a leap: 
the Kid had escaped! I saw him take a flying leap across the 
street, and thought vaguely that he stood a good chance to give 
them the slip; and then I saw, we all saw, the frightful thing,—a 
little toddling baby in the middle of the track crowing and holding 
up its little hand to the clanging bell that was not’ten feet away; 
saw the frantic mother held fast by men on the other sidewalk, who 
turned their heads away so as to not see the murder done. And 
that moment down shot the Kid, and grabbed the baby and bore it 
away safe. One chance in ten thousand he had, friends, to save his 
skin; and thief, tough, midnight marauder that he was, he never 
hesitated an instant. What do you think of him? 

I did not know “ Fighting Mary ” in the days of my discouragement. 
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She was the girl in the Seventh Avenue Industrial School of the 
Children’s Aid Society whom they had their doubts about inviting to 
the Thanksgiving Day dinner because of her record. Oh, yes, she 
had earned her name. But better counsel prevailed, and she came, 
and found a whole little mince pie for her very own. It was her 
first, I make no doubt. She stroked it and she smelled it and she 
gloated over it; and, when she had satisfied every sense, she took and 
crammed it into her dress-pocket, all warm and pulpy as it was, with 
a defiant look at the school that snickered, and the words, “ For 
mother!” 

That was the good streak in Mary no one had made out. They 
have two mince pies nowadays always,— one for Mary and one for 
mother. She taught them a lesson they needed. Ah, brethren, 
human nature is not all bad, or even half bad. I looked out upon 
Mulberry Street with a new faith, and remembered that in my Bible 
I had found two promises, two distinct promises of a life hereafter, 
from the lips of our Saviour, one to the thief on the cross, the other 
to the child “ whose angel beholds the face of my Father who is in 
heaven.” How, then, shouldI despair? This clay, so distorted here 
in the moulding, shall some day put on incorruptibility. He thought 
it good enough to take on man’s shape, and call that poor wreck 
brother. Am I too good to own the relationship ? 

If you believe this, then even the spectre of heredity has lost its 
power over you. It is a doctrine of despair, anyhow, if it isn’t a dis- 
ease of the liver to be banished with a pill. There is a heredity, 
yes. We know it to our cost. But, in the last analysis, what is it 
but the sum of the environment that should have been mended gen- 
erations back? It is our business to attend to it in our time, so that 
it shall not be sent down the line to curse generations yet unborn. 
No; if they cast up heredity against you, you fling it back in their 
teeth, and tell them that our real heredity is this: that we are chil- 
dren of God. So we can do everything. There is none to make us 
afraid. No: give me the other doctrine, that of environment. God 
put us here on earth with hands and heads that we might work out 
his purposes with us ourselves; and he bade us be neighborly, for 
our own good. So is the environment most quickly improved. 

We read the commandment wrong. We understood, by being our 
brother’s keeper, that we were to be his jail-keeper; for we built 
jails where we should have built schools. I read the statistics from 
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the reformatory in my own state, and learn that three-fourths of all 
the young men who land there from our great cities are without 
moral sense, while yet they are not lacking intellectually. That 
means to me that they are without character; and, indeed, the chap- 
lain says that they are “weak rather than wicked.” I go back and 
look into the lad’s setting to see how this was, and I find that he 
had no home. He lived in a.tenement with a hundred other such, 
in darkness, physical and moral; and character does not grow any 
more than plants do in such an atmosphere. I look at him out of 
the home, and find that the street was his only playground. But the 
street is not a good playground. The play that goes on between 
two gutters partakes of their filth. “Play,” said Froebel, ‘is the 
normal occupation of the child, through which he begins to perceive 
moral relations.” He “learns by doing.” What does he learn by 
doing what, where the only game he knows by intuition is “ getting 
arrested’? Why, you know it. He learns to be the little tough he 
is, he learns hostility to law and order. We have no right to com- 
plain of gang-rule. We planned it ourselves. No home, no play! 
The two strongest props of character knocked out from under the 
boy! And still we wonder what ails him. 

What is this curious fatality that makes an otherwise sane people, 
which put before the world the greatest bill of buman rights of all 
time, permit the slum to grow up to mock the freedom we won, until 
our greatest city has come to be known as “the homeless city”? 
No home — no family, no manhood, no patriotism, said the French- 
man; and it is as true here as there. What is it that makes us say 
so glibly that the public school is the corner-stone of our liberties, 
and then let it become the soulless, stuffing-machine we see in some 
of our cities? Can we not see citizenship and manhood murdered 
in the process? Can you not see your problem loom up all over it? 
When I was in London, looking through its slums, some years ago, I 
was struck by this difference between theirs and ours: theirs was 
dead, hopeless; there was yeast in ours, and it was working up and 
out. Let us never surrender that, brethren. Let us mend the 
broken pieces patiently as we may, waiting for the dawn that is 
coming. But let there be no patient dealing with the forces that 
would shut it out. Let us oppose them with might and main, never 
forgetting that that is the chief work of charity and of correction. 
Let the props that make character be put back, or we shall labor in 
vain trying to repair it. 
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In our city for years the charity organizations have recognized this. 
They have led in the work for restoring the home. The president 
of the Charity Organization Society, Mr. Robert W. De Forest, whom 
you all know, is the president of our Tenement House Commission 
that has done such splendid work. The Outdoor Recreation League 
borrows much of its strength from the same source. We have 
grasped the fact that a man cannot live like a pig and be and vote 
like a man; that limiting the tenant’s comprehension of what is 
meant by “all men being created equal,” with an air-shaft two feet 
four inches wide, is imperilling the republic. We are beginning to 
see things in their true relations. We have yet to make clear to our- 
selves how much the “common” that is in every New England town 
has had to do with the native strength of that strong people,— the 
fact that the boy grew up knowing that he had rights that had be- 
longed to him from the very beginning. In most of our great cities 
he has been thrust out, kept out by main strength, until he made 
your problem. We are beginning to see it; but we have got yet to 
get a firm grasp of the proposition that, to make a whole man, you 
must have a whole boy. For his manhood which we ask of him we 
must give him back his childhood. 

Friends and neighbors, if you were here under the dome of the 
nation’s capitol to resolve that that immortal declaration upon 
which our government rests was not for yesterday, is not for to-day, 
but for to-morrow as well; that the children who are that to-morrow 
are not excluded; that their right to play is as inalienable as ours to 
rule ourselves,—for it is their ‘“‘ pursuit of happiness,” —I think 
you would find half of your problem solved for you. We should be 
making then a generation in need neither of charity nor of correc- 
tion. Let charity begin with the child’s home and play, and a little 
of it will go a long way. 

Already we have taken long steps in that direction. We have 
upset the free-soup kettle. It never held food for free men. We 
have substituted for the old “coal chute” charity which my country- 
man, whose name you all know, Hans Christian Andersen, said 
bred either resentment in the one who received it or a “ generation 
that seemed to be born under the sign of the wheelbarrow,’’— had to 
be pushed along all the time,—for that we have substituted the 
passenger bridge which we call the “settlement,” upon which men 
go over, not down, to their duty from the mansion to the tenement. 
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We have brought common sense into the partnership to keep it 
from becoming a fad, human hearts to keep it from becoming a mere 
laboratory for social inquiry. Preserve me from the term, “labora- 
tory work.” A human being in misery is not a bug to be stuck upon 
a pin for leisurely invest@ation and learned indexing. No, we are 
advancing all along the line ; for we are fighting all along the line. 

What if that is to be the way of it always? What if the fighting 
is never to cease? Who says it shall? I have here a letter I re- 
ceived a week ago from an unknown friend here in Washington. 
He was in discouragement. For a whole year he had been giving 
his life to a battle with poverty, but he saw no result. Could I tell 
him a way to tackle sin and misery, he would be glad to try it. “It 
is nineteen hundred years since our Saviour set His example of love 
and sacrifice before men for all time,” I wrote back ; “and this grue- 
some load lies there still for us to labor with. What makes you 
think you should succeed better in one brief year?” It may be 
we shall be always fighting, because that is the way for us to work 
out our salvation in His plan who knows it all. Why, then, just let 
us keep on, and be thankful that we are allowed to help Him. What 
greater work could any of us ask? 


Ill. 


Keports from States. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REPORTS 
FROM STATES. 


Reports have been received from all of the states and territories, 
except Georgia, Indian Territory, Nevada, and Tennessee. 

The committee has not asked the state corresponding secretaries 
for any statistics this year. We believe that it would be exceedingly 
desirable to secure each year reliable statistics of the work in the 
several states, and to print it in tabular form; but this would involve 


an amount of labor and expense which the committee has been 
unable to undertake. 


CONFERENCES OF CHARITIES. 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction produced 
a marked effect in the state of Kansas. The legislature of 1tgo1 
passed a comprehensive bill relating to charities and charitable and 
reformatory institutions, revising the whole system of management of 
institutions. Sections 35 and 36 of this bill read as follows : — 

“ A committee of said board of trustees of charities and corrections 
is hereby authorized to attend the annual national conference of char- 
ities and correction, and to tax up the actual necessary expenses to 
said trip as a part of the expenses of their office; provided that such 
expenses shall not exceed four hundred dollars, to be paid by the 
state treasurer out of funds not otherwise appropriated. 

' «The said board may subscribe for copies of the Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction not exceeding 
two hundred dollars:in any one year, and may purchase books or 
periodicals for their libraries to cost not to exceed twenty dollars in 
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any one year, and may further expend not to exceed five hundred 
dollars for papers and reading matter for the institutions.” 

State conferences of charities have been organized in New York, 
California, Nebraska, Missouri, and Virginia during the past year. 


STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 


The abolition of the state boards of charities and the substitution 
of state boards of control was proposed in Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Colorado. In Illinois the change was recommended by the State 
Board of Public Charities. In New York it was proposed to substi- 
tute for the State Board of Charities a board to consist of one salaried 
official and two state officers, ex officio, without remuneration. The 
proposed legislation was rejected in each state except Minnesota, 
* which has established a State Board of Control similar to that of 


Iowa. ‘The Nebraska legislature established an advisory State Board 
of Charities. 


CHILDREN. 


In 1899, Illinois enacted a law similar to the Massachusetts pro- 
bation law, but more comprehensive. Its chief feature was the 
establishment of a court to deal with both dependent and delinquent 
children. The legislatures of 1901 enacted similar laws in Wisconsin, 
Missouri, and Kansas. Similar laws are pending in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Connecticut. 


THE INSANE, 


Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, and Minnesota, are perfecting 
the state system of caring for the insane. Pennsylvania is developing 
county system similar to that of Wisconsin. Indiana, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Virginia passed laws simplifying methods of commitment. 


PENOLOGY. 


Several states are extending the parole system to inmates of state 
prisons. Louisiana has abolished the convict lease system, and Mis- 
sissippi will probably do so. 
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CONSUMPTIVES. 


State provision for consumptives has been made in Massachusetts, 


and «is being vigorously pressed in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
Minnesota. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The new charter of Baltimore is a notable departure in the man- 
agement of municipal charities, and is likely to exercise a permanent 
influence upon the cities of the United States. The changes in 
administration of relief for the poor in Ohio and Indiana are worthy 
of the study of legislators. They have resulted in an immense 
pecuniary saving, and it is believed that the effect upon the bene- 
ficiaries is much less demoralizing than under the old system. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS BY SECTIONS. 


It is the practice of the Committee on Reports from States to sum- 


marize the reports by geographical sections, in order to present a 
comprehensive survey of the year’s progress. 


THE NortTH ATLANTIC STATES. 


State Conferences of Charities—'The New York State Conference 
of Charities and Correction held its first annual meeting in Novem- 
ber, 1900. The conference promises to be a leading factor hence- 
forward in the work of New York. ‘The state conference does not 
supersede the New York Convention of County Superintendents of 
the Poor, but many persons belong to both organizations. New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania are the only other North Atlantic states 
which have state conferences. 

State Boards of Charities—The powers of the Massachusetts 
board, with reference to dependent and neglected children, have been 
further enlarged. The new governor of New York recommended the 
abolishment of the State Board of Charities and the substitution of a 
board to consist of one salaried official and two state officers, ex officio, 
without remuneration. A bill was introduced, but met with the 
opposition of nearly all the friends of charitable work in the state. 
The bill was not reported from committee in either house. 
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Children. — The Maine Industrial School for Girls is now con- 
trolled and supported by the state. Public sentiment in Maine favors 
the placing-out system. The Massachusetts legislature has author- 
ized the court to commit “ dependent” as well as “ neglected ” chil- 
dren to the State Board of Charities, unless municipal authorities 
intervene. Massachusetts will probably pass a bill providing for the 
approval of charitable homes for children by the State Board of Char- 
ities, as a condition for their incorporation. The Massachusetts 
Farm Colony for Feeble-minded Boys past school age now con- 
tains about seventy boys, and is steadily growing. New Hamp- 
shire has provided for a state school for feeble-minded children 
between the ages of three and twenty-one years. The Connecticut 
legislature will probably forbid the commitment of boys under 
nine to the State School for Boys. A manual training system has 
been introduced in the Connecticut School for Boys at Meriden. 
A bill for the establishment of the probation system is before the 
Connecticut legislature. In addition to the foregoing, six additional 
bills relating to dependent children are before the Connecticut legis- 
lature, all of which will probably be rejected. The Rhode Island 
Nursery Association has entirely changed its method of work from 
the institutional plan to the plan of boarding children under three 
years of age in private families. The Public Education Associa- 
tion provides courses of lectures for parents of poor children in poor 
districts. The Pennsylvania legislature will probably pass a juvenile 
court law similar to that of Illinois, providing for probation officers, 
inspection of children’s institutions, special court-rooms for children’s 
cases, etc. The revised charter of New York City facilitates the 
placing of destitute children in families, and guards the health and 
safety of children placed in institutions. A children’s court is estab- 
lished to hear cases of destitution, neglect, incorrigibility, begging, 
etc. The State Hospital for Crippled Children, established by the 
legislature of 1900, is located at Tarrytown. Buffalo has a special 
law providing a probation system for juvenile offenders. 

The Insane—In Massachusetts all insane persons now cared for 
by cities and towns, except Boston, will be controlled and supported 
by the state after Jan. 1, 1904. A colony for quiet chronic insane 
has been provided for. In Pennsylvania the county care system 
prevails in fifteen counties, and seems to have gained a strong hold 
on charitable people. 
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Penology.— In Maine there is a growing sentiment in favor of a 
separate prison for women, to be under the charge of women. In 
Massachusetts the commissioners of prisons have been given super- 
vision over the work of probation officers of such courts as they may 
designate (presumably courts dealing with adult cases), The com- 
missioners are authorized to confer with justices and probation 
officers for the improvement and perfection of the service. The in- 
determinate sentence system will probably be applied by the legisla- 
ture to the state prison, with maximum and minimum limits. .Bills 
are pending before the Connecticut legislature for state reformatories 
for men and women. The latter bill is likely to pass. A bill for ex- 
ecuting criminals at the state penitentiary failed in the Pennsylvania 
legislature. The New York legislature enacted a probation law for 
all criminal courts in all cities of the state, but, strange to say, refused 
to apply it to children. A parole law was passed, applying to state 
prisoners. 

Consumptives— The Massachusetts State Sanatorium at Rutland, 
opened in 1898, has been placed under supervision of the State 
Board of Charities, and will be enlarged and further developed. 
The Connecticut legislature is considering a bill for a state hospital 
for pulmonary tuberculosis. The Hartford City Hospital is also 
raising funds for a department for consumptives. In New York 
much opposition has been encountered from local interest, against 
the location of the proposed hospital for consumptives. The legis- 
lature of 1901 made appropriation for building, but further opposi- 
tion to the location is probable. In Pennsylvania the Society for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis is urging an appropriation of $50,000 
for a sanatorium in the highlands of the state. 

Miscellaneous.— The Connecticut legislature is considering a bill 
providing for district almshouses. Providence has an Improved 
Tenement House Corporation, which has already reformed one 
tenement house. The Tenement House Commission of New York 
of 1900 recommended important changes in building laws, which 


were adopted by the legislature, constituting a most important ad- 
vance in tenement-house reform. 
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NortH CENTRAL STATES. 


State Conferences of Charities— Missouri and Kansas have estab- 
lished state conferences of charities and correction during the past 
year. The meeting of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Topeka made a lasting impression upon the State of 
Kansas. The legislature of 1901 passed an act authorizing the 
State Board of Trustees of Charities and Corrections to send a com- 
mittee to each meeting of the National Conference, at an expense not 
exceeding $400; also, to subscribe for copies of the Proceedings of 
the Conference, not exceeding $200 per year. Active and influen- 
tial State Conferences. of Charities and Correction exist in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska. The 
Ohio Conference numbers 300 members, and rivals the National 
Conference. In Wisconsin the officers of the county insane 
asylum have formed an organization, to meet semi-annually. 

State Boards of Charities —The Nebraska legislature of 1901 es- 
tablished a State Board of Charities, similar in its scope to the boards 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Minnesota. The legislature of Minnesota 
abolished the State Board of Corrections and Charities, and estab- 
lished a State Board of Control similar to that of Iowa, It is a state 
board of trustees for the state correctional and charitable institution, 
and succeeds to the duties of the state board of corrections and 
charities in supervising county and municipal institutions, deporting 
non-resident dependants, etc. The State Board of Public Charities 
of Illinois recommended to the legislature its own abolition, and the 
establishment of a state board of control similar to that of Iowa. A 
bill was introduced, but was rejected by the legislature. In Wis- 
consin a woman will probably be placed on the State Board of 
Control of Charitable and Correctional Institutions, and the employ- 
ment of women as factory inspectors will probably be authorized. 

Children.— The Indiana legislature has provided for county boards 
of children’s guardians throughout the state. Heretofore only four 
counties have had such boards. The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home will 
receive children of deceased soldiers or sailors of the recent war. 
The School for Feeble-minded will hereafter receive idiotic, epileptic, 
and paralytic children under fifteen. Additional room will be pro- 
vided. The supervision of dependent children by the State Board of 
Charities has been successful, and will be increased, The Michigan 
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legislature will probably increase the age limit of the State Public 
School to fourteen years. A juvenile court law will probably pass. 
The placing of children in homes by private organizations will be 
subject to the supervision of the State Board of Charities, and homes 
must be approved by the county agents. In Wisconsin, infants will 
be received in State Public School, but must be transferred to homes 
within sixty days. Provision for epileptics has been made at the 
State Home for Feeble-minded. Minnesota will at last separate the 
girls’ training school (reformatory) from the boys’ training school. 
The legislature made the abandonment or neglect of a family a fel- 
ony. A law was passed to regulate the care of infants in places not 
the home of their parents. The probation law of 1899 was amended to 
include persons under twenty-one years of age. North Dakota and 
South Dakota have made provision for institutions for feeble-minded 
children. Nebraska has reduced the age limit in the State Industrial 
Schools from eighteen to sixteen years. There are six child-saving 
organizations in the state, with some overlapping. The Missouri 
legislature passed a bill for the probation system and a juvenile 
court for youthful offenders. The new feeble-minded and epileptic 
colony, not yet opened, has already nearly 300 applications. The 
buildings are well planned. The architect is a woman. St. Louis 
has established vacation playgrounds. The Kansas _ legislature 
passed “ An Act to define the Condition of Child Dependency and 
Il-treatment,” placing all children’s societies under the control-of the 
State Board of Charities. The name of the State Reform School was 
changed to Industrial School. Superintendent T. J. Charlton, of 
the Indiana State Reformatory, has retired because of ill-health, after 
twenty-one years’ service. He has long been a leader in his spe- 
cialty. The Illinois legislature strengthened the Juvenile Court 
Law, gave increased authority to the State Board of Charities in 
supervising children’s institutions, and did away with the necessity of 
criminal conviction for commitment to the Girls’ Reformatory. A bill 
to make appropriations for buildings for the epileptic colony, author- 
ized by the bill of 1889, failed; also, a bill to provide additional 
accommodations for small boys at the State Reformatory, which re- 
ceives adults. A bill was, however, passed establishing a State 
Home for Delinquent Boys. A small appropriation was made, which 
will probably be supplemented by private contributions. 

The Insane.— The Indiana legislature amended the commitment 
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act so that inquests shall be held by one justice of the peace and two 
physicians, instead of two justices of the peace and one physician. 
The Minnesota legislature has established a detention hospital in con- 
nection with the city and county hospitals at St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Duluth. The expense is borne by the state. The legislature of 
1go1 provided for trebling the size of the small asylums for the 
insane at Anoka and Hastings. These state asylums were modelled 
after the county asylums of Wisconsin. A new law provides that no 
insane person shall be kept in jail unless for exceptional reasons, by 
order of the Probate Court. Wisconsin has built two additional 
county asylums at Trempeauleau and Waupaca. The Iowa legislature 
of 1899 placed the county insane asylums under the supervision of 
the State Board of Control, which has taken steps to require much 
more efficient administration. The Nebraska hospitals for the in- 
sane have been discreditable. Much improvement is hoped through 
the new State Board of Charities. The new Kansas law allows a 
private examination by a commission of physicians. Kansas sheriffs 
prevented legislation to place travelling insane patients under the 
care of attendants. Missouri has a new hospital for insane under 
construction. 

Penology.— The legislature of Indiana extended the parole law to 
all women serving a fixed term, and created the office of prison 
matron in counties having a population of 50,000, to have charge of 
women in jail, attend courts when women are tried, escort women 
and girls committed to the Industrial School or prison, and to escort 
insane women to and from the hospital. The prison population in 
Indiana has not increased in the past six years. The Michigan 
legislature is considering a bill to adopt the Bertillon system of 
identification, making the information obtained accessible to judges. 
In Wisconsin, James E. Heg has resigned the superintendency of 
the State Reformatory to become superintendent of the new State 
Reformatory in New Jersey. The Minnesota legislature passed a law 
allowing life prisoners who have served thirty-five years, less good 
timie, to be paroled. This law is intended primarily for the benefit 
of the Younger Brothers. The Women’s Reformatory in lowa has 
not been opened because the age limit fixed in the law makes it im- 
practical. The Kansas legislature passed a parole law for the state 
penitentiary. This act practically legalizes the system of conditional 
pardons previously put in operation by Governor Stanley. In 
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Missouri the Bertillon system for identifying criminals has been 
introduced in the leading cities and in the penitentiary. The women 
prisoners in the state penitentiary will be removed from their desolate 
cramped building to a new and suitable one, costing $50,000, 

Consumptives.— The Minnesota legislature established a commis- 
sion to report concerning the advisability of a state sanatorium for 
consumptives. 

Miscellaneous — The Indiana poor relief laws have been recodified. 
By wise legislation, official outdoor relief has decreased from $630,- 
000 in 1895 to $210,000 in 1900, a reduction of 66 per cent. The 
St. Louis Provident Association has established a Legal Aid Depart- 
ment to protect oppressed borrowers and render other legal assist- 
ance to the poor. It has also established a Provident Penny Savings 
Bank. ‘The Kansas legislature passed a comprehensive law to govern 
the charitable and correctional institutions of the state, containing 


many valuable features. A spirit of reform exists in the Kansas 
institutions. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


State Conferences of Charities — Virginia has organized a state con- 
ference, and a conference will probably be organized in Tennessee. 

State Boards of Charities.— Congress passed a bill to create a 
board of charities for the District of Columbia, to supersede the su- 
perintendent of charities. The Maryland Board of State Aid and 
Charities, created by the legislature of 1900, has commenced its work. 
Florida has a Board of State Institutions, composed of the governor 
with the cabinet officers. This board has a general supervision of 
institutions. 

Children.— Congress passed a bill providing for the compulsory 
support of children by their parents in the District of Columbia. 
Under the new Baltimore charter the city has absolute supervision 
over dependent juvenile wards. Efficient co-operation between the 
city and the private organizations has been established. A Chil- 
dren’s Home Society has been organized in Virginia. In Kentucky 
the Children’s Free Hospital Circle extends aid to sick and crip- 
pled children in the inaccessible mountain districts. Alabama has 
appropriated $15,000 for the maintenance of the Boys’ Reformatory 
incorporated two years ago. Negro children are still sent to the 
penitentiary with adult prisoners. New Orleans is adding new free 
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kindergartens. The Texas legislature appropriated* $15,000 to care 
for feeble-minded children in the epileptic colony. The governor 
wisely vetoed the bill. A strong sentiment exists in Mississippi in 
favor of a juvenile reformatory. 

The New Orleans Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
will undertake the work of placing children in families, instead of 
keeping them herded in institutions. The North Carolina legislature 
authorized clerks of the county superior courts to indenture as 
apprentices vagrant and destitute children, The Oklahoma legisla- 
ture passed a bill providing for the erection of a reformatory for boys, 
another for girls, and an institution for the deaf and dumb, which 
was vetoed by the governor. A Children’s Home Society has been 
organized. 

The Insane-— Maryland has done away with the requirement that 
lunacy must be ascertained by a jury. Acute cases.are sent to the 
Maryland Hospital, near Catonsville, chronic cases to the Springfield 
Hospital, near Sykesville. Virginia opened the first hospital for 
“idiots, lunatics, and persons of insane and disordered minds,” in 
1873. The state now maintains four hospitals for the insane, and has 
none in jails, poorhouses, or private institutions. A new law provides 
for commissions to determine the question of insanity, composed of 
a judge or magistrate and two practising physicians. Alabama is to 
open a hospital for negro insane in the old fort at Mt. Vernon. 
Hundreds of insane are kept in county jails, poorhouses, and private 
homes, under pitiable conditions. 

Penology.— The Virginia penitentiary makes an annual profit to the 
state of $50,000. The average cell space per man is about 175 cubic 
feet. The legislature has appointed a commission to examine the 
prison and recommend reformatory methods. The governor has 
instituted a system of conditional pardons which works well. The 
West Virginia penitentiary is a source of pecuniary profit to the state, 
but reformatory methods are reported to prevail. The convicts of 
Florida are leased to one firm at $21,000 per year. The present leg- 
islature will probably legislate for more direct control of convicts and 
more humane methods. One Alabama prison contains 50 inmates 
convicted of stealing a ride on a train, another contains 70 convicted of 
carrying pocket pistols. ‘The Louisiana convict lease expired Jan. 1, 
1901. The convicts are now employed under state care. Texas has 
a special farm with favorable sanitary conditions for tuberculous con- 
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victs, which is« self-sustaining. Mississippi has purchased a tract of 
12,000 acres for a state prison farm, with the expectation of abolish- 
ing the lease system. New Orleans will soon have a jail with modern 
improvements, steam heat, plenty of pure air and water, to supersede 
an “old, dilapidated, unsanitary shanty, which lodges from two to 
three hundred prisoners, as well as the insane.” 

Miscellaneous.— Baltimore is making great improvements in the 
care of public dependants, under the supervision provided for by the 
new charter. In the past the city has made contracts with private 
institutions for the care of dependants. ‘The appropriations for re- 
formatories for children has lately been cut down. Virginia provides 
for 270 needy Confederate veterans at an annual expense of $36,000. 
The state disbursed last year $125,000 to disabled veterans, widows. 
and orphans outside the home. The West Virginia State Home for 
Incurables is being enlarged. Mississippi will probably provide a 
home for disabled and indigent confederate soldiers. 


WESTERN STATES. 


State Conferences of Charities.— California held its first State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction at Oakland, in January, 1901. 
Colorado has maintained a conference for several years. No other 
state conferences exist in the western states. 

State Boards of Charities—The powers of the Colorado State 
Board have been enlarged to include supervision of private charitable 
societies and organizations receiving support from contributions of 
the general public. The board is authorized to issue licenses with- 
out fee, or to refuse the same, to such societies. A bill for a state 
board of charities was strongly pressed in California, but was finally 
defeated. The state of Washington has established a state board of 
control, with three members, each receiving $2,000 per year and ex- 
penses, to devote their entire time to the management of the two in- 
sane hospitals, penitentiary, reform school, the soldiers’ home and 
the school for defective youth. 

Children.— In Colorado, societies and institutions for dependent 
children which solicit public support have been placed under the 
supervision of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, and must 
procure a license (without fee) from said board. The legislature has 
authorized any public or private institution, in or out of the state, to 
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care for feeble-minded children at county expense, pending the estab- 
lishment of a state institution for feeble-minded children. The recent 
legislature provided for parental schools in cities of 25,000, to be 
conducted by the board of education, the children to be subject to 
parole. The Colorado Humane Society was made a state institution, 
with an annual appropriation of $6,000. In Utah a Home Finding 
Society has been organized. The state maintains a Reform School and 
a School for.the Deaf and Blind. The legislatures of New Mexico 
and Arizona each passed a bill for the establishment of a reform 
school for boys. The Oregon legislature passed an act granting $50 
per annum for each orphan child under fourteen, cared for in an in- 
stitution containing more than five children, unless otherwise paid for. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society receives $6,000 from the state, with 
additional allowance from counties for delinquent children. 

The Jnsane.— Idaho cared for 258 different insane people at a cost 
of $70,000. The Montana insane are kept at Warm Springs. The 
directors receive sixty-five cents per day for each patient. 

Penology.— The Colorado legislature passed a bill reviving the 
death penalty, which, however, had not been signed by the governor 
when the report was made. 

Miscellaneous—— The county commissioners at Portland, Ore., 
abolished outdoor relief in September, 1901, referring all applicants 
to the city board of charities, a voluntary organization. Wyoming 
has secured the Big Horn Hot Springs near Thermopolis to be for- 
ever set aside for the treatment and care of diseases and for sanitary 
and charitable purposes. The legislature has authorized a special 
tax levy to meet the appropriation. 
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REPORTS OF STATE CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARIES. 


ALABAMA. 
BY JULIA S, TUTWILER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The biennial session of the legislature of Alabama from Novem- 
ber, 1900, to March, 1901, passed one measure of importance to the 
association, and failed to pass another perhaps still more important. 

1. Two years ago the legislature, at the solicitation of Mrs. R. D. 
Johnston, wife of Gen. R. D. Johnston, incorporated a boys’ re- 
formatory by the name of the Industrial School for White Boys of 
Alabama. They also gave $5,000 toward the necessary buildings. 
By unceasing effort, Mrs. Johnston collected additional funds 
enough to purchase a beautiful site, a farm of seventy acres, and to 
build a large and commodious school-farm house. She was also fort- 
unate enough to find a manager experienced in such work and full 
of faith in its success. Thus the work was begun two years ago; 
but no income had been provided, and applications were crowding 
it from every quarter. Humane judges were anxious to send youth- 
ful criminals to some other place than those universities for the 
training of expert criminals which the state maintains at the mines. 
By the parole law of the state legislature, the governor can release 
youthful criminals. At his discretion he may make such a release 
conditional on the criminal’s spending a certain length of time at 
the reformatory. Mrs. Johnston, by special request, addressed the 
last legislature in regard to the needs of the reformatory, and ob- 
tained a grant of $15,000 for two years. There is no doubt that the 
next legislature will renew this grant or perhaps make it larger. 

2. The important measure defeated in the legislature, after a most 
earnest fight, was entitled the “ Compulsory Education Act.” Its 
name worked much against the bill. The people of Alabama dis- 
like to do anything on compulsion. The real purpose of the bill was 
to regulate child labor in our factories before it reaches the enor- 
mous proportions which made it so difficult for England to check its 
horrors. A beautiful, intelligent, and eloquent English woman was 
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employed by the labor organization of the United States to come to 
Alabama and frame and champion the bill. Her advocacy was 
aided by the indorsement of the educational associations of the 
state, by various organizations of women, by churches, and by many 
private persons of thoughtful intelligence. But the cotton-mill 
owners of the state were against it, and engaged talent of various 
kinds — editors, lawyers, and even some ministers —on their side. 
They represented, and truly, that they had provided for their opera- 
tives houses far better than the country cracker usually inhabits. 
Some of the factory owners have also provided free schools, public 
libraries, halls for recreation, and other civilizing facilities. They 
say the fact that he can get pay for the work of every member of the 
family is a great inducement to the cracker to come to the factory 
town. The friends of the bill fail to see the benevolence of estab- 
lishing schools for a few children while others are working all day, 
and some all night. The bill was lost, although eloquent women on 
the floor of the house urged its claims by appeals to every feeling of 
humanity and patriotism. 

3- The overcrowded condition of the State Insane Hospital at 
Tuscaloosa has long been a subject of distress to thoughtful citizens. 
They have grieved still more over the fact that hundreds of the 
insane have not been able to gain admittance at all, and are kept in 
county jails, poorhouses, and private homes, under the most piti- 
able conditions. Much has been done to relieve this state of things . 
by an act which gave the old fort at Mt. Vernon to the insane hos- 
pital. Geronimo and his men were formerly kept here, and there 
are ample grounds and numerous buildings. These are handsome 
and substantial, and there are eighteen hundred acres of land at- 
tached. The negro insane will be removed to this place. 

4- Our poorhouses are not a credit to the state, to state their 
condition as mildly as possible. Dr. James Searcy, superintendent 
of the insane whites, has been urging upon the governor the pro- 
priety of appointing a commission of scientific experts to visit the 
jails and poorhouses of the state and report upon them. Dr. Searcy 
says that such a report will horrify every humane citizen in the 
state. The county officials do not seem to understand that the 
poorhouse is the county hospital, in most cases the only one it 
has, and should be governed by the same hygienic rules which 
control other hospitals. 
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5. Our jails need very much stockaded yards, in which prisoners 
could get exercise and fresh air. A workingman, accustomed to 
a life in the open air, suffers greatly in health when confined, often 
for months, in enforced idleness. A board of health sufficiently 
salaried to allow its members to spend their whole time in the in- 
spection of the state and county institutions would be a great advan- 
tage to the state. But short-sighted economy prevents its establish- 
ment. 

6. And now I must repeat the lament with which I have so often 
wearied your ears. Negro children are still sent to the same places 
with adult criminals, and no efforts are made for their reformation. 
They go to prison bad boys: they leave it “half devil and half 
beast.” Lately at the state prison I found thirty boys shut up in 
a room together for a whole Sunday, with not even an adult 
“trusty” in charge of them. Many of their offences were of so 
slight a nature that this forced contact with murderers and burg- 
lars seems a greater crime than any that the boys have committed. 
In one prison are fifty inmates for stealing a ride on a train, in 
another are seventy for carrying pocket pistols. These offences 
should be punished, but not by educating the offender in higher 
grades of crime until he is an accomplished graduate. How can 
we hope that brutal assaults will cease while we are thus making 
brutes of human beings? It is impossible to obtain a legislative 
grant for these children as long as the educational fund is so 
limited. But I believe it would be possible to put these boys on 
a farm and make them earn their own living if some Christian or 
humanitarian organization would provide the necessary instruction 
and supervision. There will be no trouble about getting land for 
the experiment. A hundred-acre-farm is ready at any time. The 
boys themselves should build their houses, just such log houses 
‘as they have been accustomed to live in. If the founder of the 
George Junior Republic or some man similarly-minded, would only 
take hold of the work, I believe it could be made a success, I 
have corresponded with the Salvation Army on the subject, but 
hitherto without avail. 
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ALASKA, 
BY REV. SHELDON JACKSON, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no change in Alaska matters except the governor 
has made a contract with the asylums on the Pacific Coast for the 
care of the Alaska insane. Last summer and fall the grip, pneu- 
monia, and measles caused the death, in many places, of one-third to 
one-half of the Eskimo people in the region of Behring Sea and the 
parts adjacent. This left a large number of orphan children, many 
of whom have been taken in, and are being cared for by the mission- 
aries residing in that section of Alaska. 

The prisons in Alaska are United States prisons, and the methods 
now pursued are contrary to all that have been proved best in prison 
discipline. The law permits the attorney-general to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the working of the prisoners, but up to this 
writing none have been made. 


ARIZONA. 
BY HON. C. H. AKERS, TERRITORIAL SECRETARY. 


The only institution of the kind you mention in Arizona is the 
Territorial Reform School established by the legislature just ad- 
journed. The act passed by said legislature provided for a tax to 
raise money to establish a reform school at Benson, but it will prob- 
ably be several years before it is in actual operation. 


ARKANSAS. 
BY GEORGE THORNBURG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no important charitable or correctional legislation 
during the year. The Independent Order of Odd Fellows have es- 
tablished a home at Batesville, Ark. 

Destitutes.—In poorhouses, 300 ; destitute children, 500; sick and 
injured, 300. 

Defectives.— Blind, 200 ; deaf, 250; feeble-minded, 50. 
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The Jnsane.— In state institutions, 600 ; in county asylums, 70; in 
poorhouses, 25. 

The Missionary Baptists have a state children’s home at Monti- 
cello, Ark., with some 25 or 30 inmates. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, has incorporated an orphans’ home, to be located at 


Little Rock. The state has an ex-Confederate Soldiers’ Home, with 
100 inmates, located at Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA. 
BY KATHARINE C. FELTON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Lack of interest among intelligent people has stood in the way of 
improvement in our charitable institutions. The Prison Commission, 
for example, has repeatedly appealed to the legislature to provide 
more ample prison accommodations, so that each convict might be 
given a separate cell; but the appeal has been unheeded under a 
false notion of economy, and the commission has been powerless 
because it lacked the backing of an effective enlightened public 
sentiment. 

It was with the object in view of creating a greater interest in the 
charities of the State that the Associated Charities of Oakland took 
the initiative in organizing a state conference of charities and cor- 
rections, which held its first session in Oakland, January 4 to 7, 
inclusive. 

As Californians are, as a rule, debarred by distance from attending 
the National Conference, the policy was inaugurated of sending to 
the East for some eminent specialist. The conference was fortunate 
in securing at this, its first session, Mr. H. H. Hart, of Chicago. 

Many of the charitable interests of the state were represented at 
the conference; but the superintendents of state institutions came 
rather to lecture to local audiences than to confer with other charity 
workers, and, as a rule, did not stay for any session except that at 
which the work of their own institution was presented. On the 
whole, however, the conference was a success, in that it was a step 
in the right direction. Through its efforts a bill to establish a state 
board of charities was introduced into the legislature, but failed to 
pass. Its failure was due to three causes: (1) the opposition of the 
governor, who desired a state board of control; (2) the hostility of 
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some of the subsidized institutions, which feared that the establish- 
ment of such a board would lead to the reduction of state aid to 
private institutions ; (3) the inability of the conference to send some 
one to attend the sessions of the legislature in the interest of the 
bill. 

No very important laws affecting charitable interests were enacted 
by the last legislature. 

The following bills of minor importance were passed: (1) to 
create the position of county matron in counties of the first, second, 
and third class; (2) to create the position of city matron in cities 
of the first, second, third, and third and a half classes; (3) to 
provide for the return to the county where residence has been 
acquired of those who become dependent within three months of 
their coming into another county; (4) a bill to prohibit minors under 
fourteen years from working in any factory, workshop, or mercantile 
establishment was amended, so that the age limit was reduced to twelve 
years ; (5) a bill to amend the present compulsory school law by 
giving counties and cities the power to establish truant schools and 
employ truant officers was defeated. 

There was no legislation of importance concerning the state 
institutions, and no radical change has been made in their manage- 
ment. 

The judiciary committee reported in favor of the establishment of 
a state board of control, but advised that the matter be postponed 
until the next session of the legislature. 

In the absence of any effective public opinion the danger seems 
great that such a board would govern the institutions in the interest 
of partisan politics. 

During the last year the women’s clubs have been taking a more 
active interest in civics, and the Associated Charities of San Fran- 
cisco is now widening the scope of its work. An effort is also being 
made to induce the children’s institutions around the Bay to co- 
operate in the employment of a trained agent, whose duty it shall be 


to visit regularly the children placed in family homes throughout the 
state. 
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COLORADO. 
BY C, L, STONAKER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The State Board of Charities and Correction, having advisory 
powers only over all charities and correctional institutions supported 
wholly or in part by state, county, or municipal funds, has existed for 
ten years, during which time it has steadily interested the general 
public in the betterment of all such institutions and has been of ma- 
terial value in creating and maintaining a healthy public sentiment. 
During the ten years it has gradually but surely divorced political in- 
fluence from the local management of all such institutions, and in 
many ways has brought modern ideas to bear upon the many ques- 
tions relating to the care of dependants who are inmates of the sev- 
eral institutions. 

The board recommended to the biennial session of 1901 of the 
General Assembly two measures which were accepted without ques- 
tion and have become laws. One relates to private charitable so- 
cieties and organizations receiving support from contributions of the 
general public. The State Board of Charities and Correction is 
authorized to issue licenses without fee to all societies which report 
annually to the board, giving data upon blanks prepared by the 
board. Licenses can be refused to any society or organization. 
The board is further empowered under the law to receive complaints 
regarding private charities; and it can make investigations, sending 
for persons and papers and administering oaths. Such investiga- 
tions shall be public, and due notice of all complaints must be sent 
to the society or corporation or individual against whom complaint is 
lodged. There are no penalties attached to this law other than the 
penalty which may ensue from opposition to requests of the board. 
In brief, it is the purpose of this law to give proper publicity, so that 
the generous public supporting by private contributions any such 
society may know the character and standing of the society and 
whether it receives the sanction and support of the State Board. 

The other measure passed by the General Assembly provides for 
the commitment of feeble-minded children to any private or state 
institution in this or other states by the recommendation of the 
county court to the board of county commissioners, the county de- 
fraying the expense of such commitment, care, and custody out of 
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the poor fund. The purpose of this measure is to secure needed 
relief to poor families having the burden of the care of a feeble- 
minded person until the state shall be in a financial position to 
establish a state home for feeble-minded. This is a temporary 
expedient, and is not permanent in any other feature except, possibly, 
the county support of such feeble-minded persons. It may be that 
the State Board of Charities and Correction will recommend county 
support when a state institution shall be created. 

The recent legislature passed a law providing for parental or tru- 
ancy schools in cities having a population of twenty-five thousand or 
more. These schools are to be created and conducted by the board 
of education as a part of the public school system. Commitments 
are for an indeterminate term for truancy and insubordination, 
and children committed to such school are subject to parole by 
action of the board of education or the managers of such parental 
schools. 

The legislature made the Colorado Humane Society, heretofore a 
private organization, a state bureau for the protection of children 
and dumb animals. The purpose of this bureau is to enforce the 
laws relating to cruelty to children and abuses of dumb animals ; 
and an appropriation of $6,000 for the biennial period was granted 
to make the work effective. This society has local agents in all 
communities of the state, having the authority to cause arrests and 
prosecute offenders in the courts. In connection with the care of 
dependent and neglected children, who are supported after commit- 
ment by the state in a state home until they are placed out in 
private homes, this newly created state bureau renders valuable aid 
in bringing the attention of county officials to deserving cases. 

Four years ago the death penalty was abolished in this state, and, 
because murders continued without any material variation, a strong 
sentiment has been arrayed, seeking to restore the death penalty, 
which resulted in the introduction of several bills; and, after a 
spirited contest in the legislature, a bill was passed, the main 
provisions of which are that the jury in murder trials may, upon 
a verdict of guilty, name the penalty to be life imprisonment or 
death. Prisoners convicted who are under the age of eighteen 
years are not subject to the death penalty. Cases wherein cir- 
cumstantial evidence results in conviction are not subject to the 


death penalty. At this writing it is not known whether the governor 
will sign the bill. 
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There is a growing, healthy public sentiment relative to the differ- 
ent features of public charitable and correctional work, including the 
construction and management of jails and the establishment of 
county hospitals in lieu of almshouses. 

The indeterminate sentence and parole law enacted two years ago 
has been administered very satisfactorily, the parole of convicts from 
the prison being carefully guarded against abuses by means of effi- 
cient rules adopted by the governor. 

The women’s clubs of the state, and the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, continue to do excellent work in creating a healthy 


public sentiment and in the advocacy of measures looking to social 
betterment. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BY CHARLES P, KELLOGG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


In legislation enacted or attempted during the current meeting of 
the Connecticut legislature in the fields of charities and correction 
the following matters may be mentioned : —- 

A bill providing for the adoption of the indeterminate sentence for 
commitments to the state prison was handed down from the legis- 
lature of 1899, and has been heard before the legislative committee. 
It is probable that the measure will be favorably reported with 
maximum and minimum limits, however, for different classes of 
offences. 

A bill is under consideration for the probation of persons con- 
victed of minor offences and for the appointment of probation officers 
on lines similar to the system in Massachusetts. No report has yet 
been made on this matter. 

A plan is under consideration to re-establish whipping as a penalty 
for certain offences, such as assaults, wife-beating, etc., and for the 
punishment of juvenile offenders under sixteen years of age. It is 
doubtful what report will be made on this measure. 

Bills have been presented to provide for a state reformatory for 
men and women. The bill providing for the Women’s Reformatory 
may receive favorable consideration, but it is doubtful if a large in- 
stitution will be recommended at this time. 


Further measures in regard to the criminal classes include the 
following : — 
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A bill that life prisoners may be paroled, after serving twenty 
years, was rejected. 

A bill that capital punishment be by means of electrocution, and 
not by hanging, was rejected. 

A bill that minors convicted of murder in the first degree should 
not be punished by death, but by imprisonment for life, was re- 
jected. 

A bill that persons convicted of jail offences may be paroled and 
placed under the supervision of the town selectmen has been intro- 
duced, but it is doubtful if it will receive favorable consideration. 

A bill providing for the employment of persons convicted of jail 
offences on the public highways has been introduced, but no report 
has yet been made. 

A bill was introduced providing that the wife, or any person de- 
pendent upon a prisoner committed to jail, should receive fifty cents 
per day of his wages. It is not likely that this bill will be favorably 
considered in its present form, as many of the prisoners in jails do 
not earn fifty cents a day. 

A bill was introduced providing that no boy under nine years of 
age should be committed to the State School for Boys except upon 
conviction of a felony. It is hoped that this measure will be favor- 
ably reported, as there are a number of small boys seven and eight 
years of age committed to the school for trifling offences. 

In regard to the defective classes : — 

A bill was introduced to provide for the establishment of a state 
hospital for pulmonary tuberculosis. The City Hospital of Hartford 
is also raising funds to establish a separate institution for this pur- 
pose ; and it is probable that one, if not both, of these establishments 
will materialize. 

In regard to the dependent classes an effort has been made to 
transfer the cost of support of dependent and neglected children in 
the county temporary homes from the state, where it now rests, to 
the towns from which the children are committed. This measure 
will probably be rejected. 

A bill has been introduced providing for the commitment of 
dependent and neglected children by the courts to any suitable 
person or institution for such time as the court may determine, thus 
giving a fixed sentence instead of guardianship up till eighteen years, 
as obtains at present. This measure is not likely to receive favor- 
able report. 
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An effort has been made to provide for the commitment of children 
to a certain Roman Catholic asylum in New Haven upon the same 
basis as commitments to county temporary homes, the state 
paying all the bills. It is not probable that this attempted favoritism 
to a sectarian institution will be carried. 

A bill has been introduced to permit the courts to discharge at 
any time a child who has been committed to the county temporary 
home. At present the courts have this power only when application 
therefor is made within one year after the commitment. After that 
time this power rests with the board of management; and it is hoped 
that no change will be made in the present system, which works 
well. 

A bill has been introduced which, in effect, provides that towns 
may board their dependent poor outside of the town to which they 
belong. The present law requires that paupers be boarded in the 
home town. It is to be hoped that something may be accomplished 
along this line, so that a number of small towns, of which each one 
alone cannot support a suitable almshouse, may combine in the 
establishment of district almshouses. 

A bill has been introduced providing that selectmen, at the 
annual town meeting, shall disclose the name of each person to 
whom money has been paid and the amount thereof. It is not likely 
that this will be favorably reported, although such custom now 
exists in a number of the towns. 

The only new charitable institution established within the past 
year has been a public hospital in the town of Winchester, called the 
Litchfield County Hospital of Winchester. It is a complete estab- 
lishment with all modern appliances and will accommodate about 
forty patients. 

New buildings have been added to the state prison, providing a 
congregate dining-room, new cell block, and new department for 
women. 

At the Hospital for the Insane at Middletown the large congregate 
dining-room is approaching completion, and, when finished, will have 
a seating capacity for 1,500 persons. 

At the School for Boys at Meriden a start has at last been made 
in manual training, and three classes of twenty boys each are receiv- 


ing instruction in a form of sloyd work under an experienced 
teacher. 
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At the School for Feeble-minded at Lakeville a new building has 


been erected to provide school-rooms, assembly hall, and quarters for 
teachers. 


DELAWARE. 
BY MRS. EMALEA P. WARNER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The following important measures were passed at this last session 
of the legislature : — 

Loan of $75,000 for Newcastle County Workhouse, which is 
now about complete and a model institution. Appropriations: to 
Delaware Hospital for Insane, $124,000 biennially; Girls’ Indus- 
trial School, $3,000 annually; Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, $900 annually; to support deaf, dumb, blind, or imbecile 
children in other state institutions, $7,500; for soldiers’ burial, 
$625; for improving colored schools, $6,000; for State College 
for Colored Students, $6,000; for Delaware College new building, 
$25,000. 

Loan bills authorizing Wilmington High School to borrow $150,- 
ooo; Wilmington Park Commission, $80,000; also bill providing 
that levy courts of each county shall pay respectively $100 an- 
nually to the Ferris Industrial School for each ward committed 
there; the Audubon Society bill for the protection of birds, etc. ; 
a new and more just method of apportioning school funds; and a 
State Library Law, the last-named having been secured through the 
efforts of the Delaware State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
BY HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During the past year Congress has enacted more important legis- 
lation affecting the charities of the District of Columbia than has 
been the case for many years before. The bill to create a Board of 
Charities was passed; and the president appointed July 1, 1900, as 
members of the board, five of our very best citizens; the members 
of the board to serve without compensation. The board has chosen 
as its secretary Mr. George S. Wilson, who for over five years had 
been the general secretary of the Associated Charities. The board 
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is given general supervision of all charities in the District “ sup- 
ported in whole or in part by appropriations of Congress.” It is 
required to report annually to Congress, and to prepare the esti- 
mates of future appropriations for charitable purposes. As a result 
of the board’s first report to Congress, several important items 
of legislation have been secured. 

An appropriation of $100,000 was carried in the bill approved 
June 6, 1900, for the purchase of a site for a municipal hospital ; 
and the commissioners of the District of Columbia have purchased 
a site of thirty-three acres, while Congress at its last session appro- 
priated $5,000 with which to prepare plans for hospital buildings. 

$25,000 was appropriated for the purchase of a site for a new 
almshouse, which will provide for the separation of the almshouse 
from the workhouse, while $150,000 is now available for the erection 
of a new workhouse for males. The appropriation bill provided, 
also, for the making of contracts by the Board of Charities for the 
care of patients with three hospitals, which had heretofore received 
lump sum appropriations. A bill was passed providing for the com- 
pulsory support of children by their parents, and prohibiting the 
sending of children under seventeen years of age — charged with 
or convicted of minor offences— to the workhouse or jail, and pro- 
viding for the commitment of such offenders to the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians on probation. 

In the field of private charity Mr. Charles F. Weller, of Chicago, 
has been secured as general secretary of the Associated Charities. 
A new organization known as the Instructive Visiting Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation is doing important work in providing proper attention by 
trained nurses for the very poor who are sick in their homes. 


FLORIDA. 
BY REV. JOHN A. HUGHES, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There is no board of charities in the state of Florida. The Com- 
missioners of the State Board on State Institutions has a general 
supervision of any institutions. This board is composed of the 
cabinet officers, the governor acting as chairman. There is a State 
Asylum for the Insane at Chattahoochee, an Institute for Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind at St. Augustine, and about a year ago there was 
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established at Mariana a Juvenile Reformatory School. There are 
several private charitable institutions in the state,—the Daniel Me- 
morial Orphanage at Jacksonville, the Schumacher Society, in the 
same city, for the protection of children. A few of the counties 
of the state have poor farms. The one question relating to the 
general subject of correction is that of convicts. These have been 
leased out to one firm for the sum of $21,000. This year the legis- 
lature will probably pass a bill whereby the state will have more 
direct control and oversight of the convicts, and also get a larger 
share of the profits arising from convict labor. There is a wide- 
spread interest in securing better treatment for the convicts and 
holding the lessees to more strict account. 


GEORGIA. 
No report. 


IDAHO. 
BY REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no marked progress in organized charities during 
recent years, and no special charitable and correctional legislation. 
Liberal appropriations have been made by the legislatures for the 
maintenance of the three state institutions. 

Penitentiary.— According to the last printed report, for the year 
ending Nov. 30, 1900, the expenditures for general expenses were 
$64,000; for buildings and improvements, $26,000; estimated value 
of property, $225,000; number of state prisoners, 146; number of 
United States prisoners, 10; total, 156. 

Insane Asylum.— The report for 1900 has the amount for current 
expenses, $69,583 ; on improvements, $5,000; total number treated, 
258; number discharged, 43. A two-story brick ward, 100 x 40, 
was completed, giving room for 50 patients. The other improve- 
ments are a laundry building, stalls for horses, and brick granaries. 

Soldiers’ Home.— State appropriation, $5,000; national govern- 
ment, $6,870. The home was consumed by fire last year, and the 
infantry quarters of Boisé barracks have been occupied. A hospital 
was erected, 40 x 40. Total number on roll, 95. 
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The North-western Home Finding Society, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash., makes Northern Idaho a part of its field of opera- 
tions. Several local circles have been organized, at Moscow, Wal- 
lace, and Wardner. 

The Florence Crittenden Rescue Home of Spokane, Wash., has 
a Purity Circle at Wardner. Women’s clubs have been organized 
in the larger towns and cities, some of which — especially the New 
Century Club at Wardner — have a philanthropic feature. 

The state officers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


have been active in work of reform and in establishing public li- 
braries. 


ILLINOIS. 
BY JOHN T. PETERS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During the session of the Forty-second General Assembly, just 
closed, there was but very little legislation with regard to the state 
charitable institutions and the treatment and control of the dependent 
and neglected classes. The only enactment of any importance was 
the creation of the Illinois State Home for Delinquent Boys, which 
will take effect July 1, 1901. Under the act “to regulate the treat- 
ment and control of dependent, neglected, and delinquent children,” 
approved April 24, 1899, in force July 1, 1899, there is no suitable 
place to which delinquent boys, within the meaning of this act, may 
be committed. The Home for Delinquent Boys, when established 
and fully equipped, will cure this defect in the original law. 

The act in question calls for the appointment by the governor of 
three commissioners to select a site, which by the terms of the act, 
must be donated for this purpose, and shall consist of not less than 
three hundred and twenty acres of land. When the site is selected, 
the governor is required to appoint seven trustees to manage the 
home, which will be under the general supervision of the State 
Board of Charities. The bill as originally introduced called for an 
appropriation of $75,000 for the necessary buildings and equipment. 
This amount, however, was reduced to $25,000 for buildings, $5,000 
for furniture and the necessary tools, etc., and $5,000 for maintenance 
until the next session of the General Assembly. 

It is with great regret that I report the failure of the bill for the 
establishment of the Illinois State Colony for Epileptics to pass the 
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legislature. The legislature of 1899 enacted a law empowering the 
State Commissioners of Public Charities to select a site for this pur- 
pose, obtain an option thereon, and report the draft of a bill for the 
establishment and control of such colony to the General Assembly. 
Acting upon this order and authority, the State Commissioners of 
Public Charities selected a site for the colony in Jersey County on 
the banks of the Mississippi River, which, in their opinion, fully met all 
the requirements of such acolony. The site selected contains 1,600 
acres of land especially adapted for the purposes of an epileptic 
colony. A bill was prepared and introduced in the legislature; but 
it failed of passage, owing to the lateness of the day on which favor- 
able action on it could be secured by the committee to which it was 
referred for consideration. It finally received favorable action by 
the committee, but got no further in the House of Representatives 
than the order of second reading. 

A bill for the establishment of a State Board of Control, to con- 
sist of three members, and to supersede the present Board of State 
Commissioners of Public Charities and the boards of trustees of 
the several state charitable institutions, including therein strong 
provisions for the exercise of the merit system in all of our state 
charitable institutions, was also introduced in the legislature ; but it, 
too, failed to pass. It received a favorable recommendation by the 
committee, but was lost in the closing days of the General Assembly. 

During the last year there have been no changes in the policy of 
the management of the state charitable institutions, and I have noth- 
ing to report upon this subject. The legislature passed a bill mak- 
ing kidnapping a penitentiary offence, and another exempting kid- 
nappers from the provisions of the parole law. Bequests for chari- 
table, educational, or religious purposes were exempted from the 
inheritance tax. The abandonment of wife or children or refusal 
to provide for one’s family was made a misdemeanor. 

In the summer and fall of 1900 the State Board of Charities made 
a careful and critical inspection of every jail and almshouse in the 
state, noting particularly their sanitary condition and taking a cen- 
sus of the prisoners and inmates confined therein. The following 
summary, showing the classification of the prisoners and inmates, 
cost of feeding same for the year, etc., may be of interest to the 
Conference : — 

The number of prisoners actually present in the county prisons 
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of the 102 counties of the state at the various dates of inspection 
was 1,110. Of this number 797 were awaiting trial, 272 were serv- 
ing jail sentences, 28 were awaiting removal to higher prisons, 3 
were awaiting execution, 2 were confined for debt, 2 were insane, 6 
were city prisoners, and 28 were children under sixteen years of age, 
— 24 boys and 4 girls. 

The movement of population shows that the number of prisoners 
present Jan. 1, 1899, was 1,338; admitted during the year, 14,267 ; 
discharged during the same period, 14,234; died during the same 
period, 14; remaining Jan. 1, 1900, 1,357. The number of insane 
in jail during the year was 117. 

The cost of feeding prisoners for the year was $144,038.12; other 
expenses, $45,034.57 ; repairs, improvements, etc., $52,148.95 ; total 
for the year, $241,221.64. 

At the various dates of inspection the total number of pauper 
inmates in the various county almshouses of the state was 8,989. Of 
this number, 3,100 were insane, 397 idiotic, 38 deaf-mutes, 113 blind, 
335 epileptic, 207 children under sixteen years of age, and 4,799 not 
classified, the majority of whom were old and decrepit. 

The movement of population of the almshouses shows that the 
number of inmates present Jan. 1, 1899, was 7,916; admitted during 
the year, 28,223; discharged during the same period, 25,600; died, 
2,499; remaining Jan. 1, 1900, 8,040. 

The total pauper expense for one year was $1,650,268.62, classi- 
fied as follows: maintenance at almshouses, $744,653.91; salaries 
of superintendents, $57,847.50; salaries of matrons, $3,210; salaries 
of county physicians, $27,212; buildings, improvements, etc., $56,- 
899.96; outdoor relief, $760,445.25. 

The indications now are that the State Hospital for the Incurable 
Insane at Peoria will be completed and ready for the reception of 
inmates within the next few months. This institution will greatly 
relieve the overcrowded and congested condition of the other state 
hospitals for the insane, and also the county almshouses of the state, 
in the latter of which it is impossible, with the limited means at the 


command of the authorities, to properly provide for the unfortunate 
insane. 
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INDIANA. 
BY AMOS W. BUTLER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Some important amendments to old laws and a few additional 
measures were enacted by the legislature which adjourned in March, 
1901. The law of 1897, prohibiting the retention of children be- 
tween the ages of three and seventeen years in county poor asylums 
longer than ten days, was amended by changing the limit to sixty 
days. A new law for the creation of County Boards of Children’s 
Guardians was passed, and its provisions extended to all the 
counties of the state. The law heretofore in force applied to but 
four counties. Under one provision of the new statute, children are 
allowed to remain with their parents, except in emergencies, until 
after the court decides whether they shall be committed to the 
custody of the Board of Guardians. By an amendment to the law 
establishing the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home the benefits 
of that institution are extended to children of deceased soldiers or 
sailors of the United States in the war with Spain or in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Appropriations amounting to $110,000, for the pur- 
pose of erecting new buildings at the School for Feeble-minded 
Youth, will enable the management to accept many outstanding 
applications, and also to carry out an important new law which 
provides fur the admission to this institution of feeble-minded 
women from sixteen to forty-five years of age. The law governing 
this school was amended to provide for the admission of idiotic, 
epileptic, and paralytic children under the age of sixteen, under the 
same regulations that feeble-minded children are now admitted. 

The legislature of 1899 extended the benefits of the parole law 
to women thereafter committed to the woman’s prison; and in 1901 
an amendment passed, including all women who may now be serv- 
ing a fixed term of imprisonment. Another measure creates the 
office of prison matron in counties containing a population of 50,000 
or over, This officer is to have charge of the female department of 
the jail, is to be in attendance in all courts when women are tried, 
and is to accompany girls and women committed to the Industrial 
School for Girls and Woman’s Prison and those who are sent to 
or returned from any state hospital for the insane. An act passed 
in 1895, regulating the sale in Indiana of goods manufactured by 
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convicts in other states, and providing that such goods should be 
labelled “ convict-made,” was amended by the last legislature to apply 
to goods manufactured in Indiana prisons, as well as those in other 
states. 

The only increased provision for the care of the insane is for one 
cottage at the Eastern Hospital. The appropriation, amounting to 
$31,000, is available April 1, 1902; and the building may be 
expected to be completed the succeeding fall. This will perhaps 
accommodate 60 women. The General Assembly amended the law 
regulating insanity inquests by providing that such inquests shall be 
held by one justice of the peace and two physicians instead of by 
two justices and one physician, as heretofore. 

Two measures referring to county and township charities were 
enacted. One is a codification of the poor relief laws: the other 
provides that counties having boards of county charities shall make 
an annual appropriation of $50 for their expenses. 

During the past year the Methodist Episcopal Church has estab- 
lished a Deaconess Hospital in Indianapolis. An addition, with a 
capacity of roo, was erected at the City Hospital of Indianapolis. 
Among the county institutions, three new jails and four poor asylums 
have been erected. 

In the field of associated charities the work has been more effi- 
cient, and organizations have been strengthened. In Indianapolis 
the sentiment in favor of social settlements has increased materially, 
and one new Neighborhood House has been established. 

The supervision of all dependent children who are public wards 
devolves upon the Board of State Charities since the enactment of 
the dependent children law of 1897. This board’s agents also place 
children directly in family homes. For the past two years two 
agents have been employed. The last legislature increased the 
appropriation; and another agent, a woman, will be added to the 
force. The number of children in the county orphans’ homes Oct. 
31, 1900, was 1,623. 58 counties had no children in their poor 
asylums on that date. In the remaining 34 county poor asylums 
there were 49 children. All but 5 of these were physically or mentally 
defective or infants. While the number of dependent children who 
are public wards has not been reduced in the past three years, the 
average time these children remain inmates of orphans’ homes has 
been reduced from 36 months to 20.6 months, a reduction of over 42 
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per cent. The activity of the four Boards of Children’s Guardians 
has shown good results. 

The successive laws in the past six years regarding official out- 
door relief have resulted in a great decrease in the amount of aid 
given. In 1895 the value of outdoor relief given by the overseers 
of the poor and the medical relief amounted to $630,168.79. The 
value of the outdoor and medical relief given for the year ending 
Aug. 31, 1900, was $209,936.22. This is a decrease of $420,212.57, 
or a reduction of 66 per cent. 

The total population in the state hospitals for insane is 3,566,— an 
increase of 261 over that of a year ago. This increase is possible 
by reason of the additional buildings completed at each institution 
within the past year. The population of the School for Feeble- 
minded Youth on Jan. 31, 1901, was 740,— an increase of 97 over one 
year ago. The capacity of the institution was increased by the com- 
pletion of new buildings within the year. The total population 
of the correctional institutions Jan. 31, 1901, was 2,472,— a decrease 
of six from one year ago. There has been practically no increase in 
the population of these institutions in the past six years. In 1895 
their aggregate population was 2,448. Considerable improvements 
have been made at the state prison; and the new cell house, con- 
taining 600 cells, at the Reformatory, is approaching completion. 
The superintendent of the Reform School for Boys, Professor T. J. 
Charlton, after twenty-one years of faithful and efficient service, 
resigned, and retired from active work April 1, 1gor. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
No report. 


IOWA. 
BY HON. L. G. KINNE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The last legislature passed a law placing all county and private 
institutions where insane persons are kept under the supervision of 
the Board of Control of State Institutions. The board for itself, or 

“some one it may appoint, is required to visit all these institutions 
at least twice a year, to make rules and regulations concerning the 
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keeping of insane patients, and to see that they are complied with. 
In the event of non-compliance of any county or private institution 
the board has authority to remove the patients to the state hospitals 
or to another county or private institution which may have complied 
with the rules. 

The first visitation was made by members of the board. The sec- 
ond visitation is now being made by the physicians connected with 
our state hospitals. 

The rules have been promulgated; and the result is that several 
institutions have turned their patients over to the state, and they 
have been transferred to the state hospitals. 

The second visitation is not yet completed, so that we do not 
know to what extent the county institutions may be complying with 
the rules. These rules are calculated to cause the insane to be bet- 
ter cared for, and to throw safeguards around their care, to require 
night watches at institutions where necessary, and the proper number 
of attendants, fire escapes, medical attendants, etc. The law isa 
great step in advance. 

The Women’s Reformatory, spoken of in my last report, has not 
been opened because of the fact that the age limit fixed in the law 
makes it impractical to open it. The matter will be reported to the 
next legislature, which meets next winter, for its action. 


KANSAS. 
BY PROFESSOR F. W. BLACKMAR, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The work of the annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction held in Topeka, May, 1900, and the efforts 
of the Kansas Association stirred the public considerably. Conse- 
quently, the last legislature was active in the consideration of meas- 
ures for the improvement of charitable and correctional affairs. 
Many measures were proposed, some good and some bad, for the 
remedy of existing evils. A number of bills failed, and some passed. 
Of the latter there are many commendable features and some serious 
defects. The space allotted for this report will not permit the 
analysis of the various acts and their bearing upon the present 
situation. Among the more important measures may be mentioned 
the following: An act to define the condition of child dependency, 
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neglect, and ill-treatment, and to prescribe methods for the protec- 
tion, disposition, and supervision of dependent, neglected, and ill- 
treated children within the state of Kansas. This bill is a thorough 
digest of the whole matter. It places all children’s aid societies 
under the control of the State Board of Charities. 

Another important act provides for the parole of the prisoners of 
the penitentiary. It allows the governor to yrant a conditional 
parole, which amounts to a conditional pardon. Its object is to 
return to independent social life those prisoners who give a reason- 
able assurance that they will henceforth lead a self-supporting law- 
abiding life. With proper care the law is a good one. 

A law for the better management and control of the inmates of the 
industrial reformatory was passed. An attempt to consolidate the 
boards of the penitentiary and the reformatory failed. 

The most important measure that passed the legislature was a 
new law governing the charitable and correctional institutions of the 
state. ‘This law represents a revision of all the old laws and a sub- 
stitution therefor. It has many important measures. Some of them 
might be greatly improved, and doubtless will in time. Upon the 
whole, the law will be of great advantage to the charities and correc- 
tions of the state. 

The law carries a civil service clause for the employees in the 
charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions of the state. It isa 
fairly good law; and, if not used as a cloak for political action, it will 
prove a move in the right direction. The law made some radical 
changes in the commitment and care of the insane. It allows a pri- 
vate examination by a commission of physicians to determine insan- 
ity. Originally, the bill provided that the patient should be taken 
to the hospital by an attendant; but the sheriffs of the state objected 
because it encroached upon their prerogatives. They had sufficient 
political pull to defeat this provision. The law changes the terms 
“insane asylum” to “state hospital,” “reform school” to “ indus- 
trial school.” The law provides for a State Board of Charities which 
has supervision over School for the Blind, School for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Industrial Schools, State Hospitals, School for Weak-minded 
Children, Orphans’ Home. 

Upon the whole, there is a spirit of reform in the Kansas insti- 
tutions which will eventually remove all defects and abuses. Many 
improvements have been made, and more are to follow. Certainly 
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there has been a great interest in these matters during the last 
year. 


KENTUCKY. 
BY EMMA A. GALLAGHER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During the last meeting of the legislature a resolution was adopted 
making it the duty of the Joint Prison Committee to investigate the 
condition of the penitentiaries of the State once each month; the 
Board of Prison Commissioners to exercise executive control, author- 
izing all expenditures for maintenance, improvements, repairs, etc., 
approving or disapproving all appointments of officials or guards. By 
an act the power of paroling convicts was vested in this board. The 
rules adopted show that the paroling board will be extremely cautious 
in the exercise of the power conferred upon them. All expenses 
incurred by the parole must be furnished by the persons applying for 
the release of prisoners. Some reputable citizen of the prisoner’s 
home county must also agree to give him employment for the first 
three months after his release. The paroled person must report 
conduct, with signed statement of the county judge, once every six 
months. 

There has been some new work taken in hand by women’s clubs 
and other organizations. An Industrial Home and Shelter has been 
opened, the object being to care for and reclaim young convicts 
discharged from our penitentiaries. The railroad department of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has added to its work a 
Travellers’ Aid, and, upon securing the consent of railroad officials, 
have placed at each depot a matron to look after the interests 
of women, and especially young girls and children travelling 
unattended. 

The Children’s Free Hospital Circle is extending its work, whereby 
children of the inaccessible mountain districts may receive benefits 
of hospital care. The circle will send some one to the mountains 
to take charge of this noble work. An elegant house was presented, 
as a memorial, by a liberal citizen to the Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, to be used as a boarding home for young women who work 
for their living. 

There was formerly opened at Keene the Blue-grass Industrial 
School for the education and training of the boys and girls of our 
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negro population. A number of prominent people of Central 
Kentucky are interested in the school, and will give substantial aid 
to establish and support it. Its founder and principal, a colored 
man, is ambitious to have it equal the famous Tuskegee Institute. 


LOUISIANA. 
BY MICHEL HEYMANN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


During last year two more free kindergartens were added to the 
five already in existence, one of them for colored children. We all 
recognize that child-saving is the greatest charity, and the free 
kindergarten the base of child-saving: hence the progress on this 
line is important, and rejoices the heart of every philanthropist. 

The Shakespeare Almshouse has improved by a change of 
management. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children also has 
made a step forward by electing a new board, whose president is 
imbued with the true principles of other children’s aid societies, a 
man with a great head and a greater heart, who will spread the ideas 
of placing the children in good families instead of keeping them 
herded in institutions. May God bless his labors! 

Organized charity is making its way slowly, but it has not the 
support it should have. Church societies do not co-operate freely 
with us. We have not enough industrial institutions necessary for 
the employment of men and women able and willing to work, thereby 
teaching them to help themselves instead of receiving alms. 

Prison reform is progressing. A new jail will soon be built, with 
modern improvements, steam heat, plenty of pure air and water. 
The jail will not be cellular, being only used for small demeanants, 
such as drunkards or vagrants, but will be a vast improvement on 
the old dilapidated, unsanitary shanty which lodges from two to 
three hundred prisoners as well as the insane, waiting sometimes 
weeks and months for transportation to the State Insane Asylum, 
which is entirely too small. We need sadly another modern hospital 
for the insane. 

The convict lease is a thing of the past, thank the Lord! On 
January 1 of this year the state took charge of its convicts, 
who are now employed under state care on two large plantations, 
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producing sugar-cane, corn, and vegetables. The convicts are 
treated in a more humane manner; and we are soon to have a State 
Reformatory for first offenders, as well as a Boys’ Reformatory. 

Our governor has issued the first conditional pardon, thereby 


encouraging the passage of an indeterminate sentence and parole 
law bill. 


MAINE. 
BY MRS. L. M. N. STEVENS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No new legislation of importance has been effected during the year. 
There have been no new charitable or correctional organizations 
formed. Existing ones have received the usual amount of state aid 
or support. 

The Maine Industrial School for Girls is now entirely controlled 
and supported by the state. 

The poor, the insane, and the prisoners are well cared for with 
the exception of women prisoners. Effort has been made to estab- 
lish a separate prison for women. The governor of the state and 
some other influential men favored it, but the matter was referred to 
the next legislature. There is a growing sentiment in favor of the 
proposition that female prisoners should be cared for by those of 
their own sex. 

The orphan and dependent children of Maine are well cared for 
by the various orphans’ homes, children’s homes, good will home’, 
etc., existing in the state. Each year more attention is being given 
to the delinquent and unfortunate classes, with a tendency to pro- 
vide real homes in private families for children, so far as possible. 


MARYLAND. 
BY MISS KATE M. McLANE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Maryland has no legislation to report this year. 

The Board of State Aid and Charities, created by the legis- 
lature of 1900, was formally organized by the election of a secretary, 
Colonel James R. Brewer, and has established its office, Room 302, 


Maryland Telephone Building, Lexington and Courtland Streets, 
Baltimore. 
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Corporations desiring state aid are given until July 1, 1901, to file 
their applications. So there is no comment to make on this latest 
provision for the supervision of the expenditure of state funds by 
private corporations. 

There has been gain to the public treasury and gain to the hon- 
est pride of relatives of certain dependent insane from the provision 
of the act of 1900, regulating the commitment and care of insane 
persons, which does away with the former requirement that both 
lunacy and pauperism shall be ascertained by a jury, in court, before 
a person can be received as a public charge. Under the new law 
the county commissioners and the supervisors of city charities of 
Baltimore are allowed to arrange for reimbursement to the city and 
the counties for the care of patients whose relatives are able to pay 
for a part, but not all, of their proper keep. The reimbursement to 
the supervisors of Baltimore City for this account — ten months 
ending Jan. 1, 1901, amounted to $7,342. 

The present excellent policy of the Lunacy Commission of Mary- 
land is to send acute cases to the Maryland Hospital for the Insane 
at Spring Grove, near Catonsville, and the chronic cases to Spring- 
field Hospital, near Sykesville, Carroll County. This latter admi- 
rable institution is well adapted for its purpose, and the fine farm 
connected with it offers almost unlimited opportunities for employ- 
ment. The last group of buildings finished is used for insane 
women, the assistant resident physician being a woman, Dr. Louise 
D. Holmes. In thus adding a woman to his staff, the superintend- 
ent, Dr. J. C. Clark, has shown himself in sympathy with the law of 
many other states requiring the appointment of a woman physician 
in any state hospital for the insane having women patients. 

The most important matter to be reported on this year from Mary- 
land is the readjustment of the relations between the city of Balti- 
more and various charitable corporations which care for a majority 
of the city’s pauper and dependent classes, and also the more defi- 
nite responsibility assumed, under its new charter, by the city for 
the care of its juvenile wards. 

On first assuming office, the supervisors continued for a time 
those contracts found in effect with hospitals, dispensaries, and 
children’s institutions ; but in January, 1901, a new policy was estab- 
lished. The city of Baltimore now exacts of all private corporations 
contracting with it a minimum standard of service considerably in 
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advance of what has been, in many cases, accepted during past 
years, In their first annual report the supervisors express their de- 
cision that only such persons may be accepted as public charges as 
are unable to care for themselves and who cannot be cared for by 
relatives or by private charity. 

The question of hospital and dispensary service for the poor is 
never an easy one, being in all modern communities largely compli- 
cated by the need of clinical experience for medical students. 

The city of Baltimore supports and controls but one hospital, that 
at Bay View, the city almshouse. It uses, however, by contract, four 
other general hospitals (no two in the same section of the city), one 
homeeopathic general hospital, and three special hospitals,— one for 
consumptives, one for nervous cases, and one for crippled children. 
Tentatively, the supervisors have contracted with four general dis- 
pensaries (in different “ districts’), with one general dispensary be- 
longing to the homceopaths, and with a special dispensary for the 
eye, ear, and throat. The city only recognizes as city patients, as a 
rule, such persons as “ the medical school dispensaries do not care to 
treat, and as charitable physicians and private charity dispensaries 
do not treat.” 

The wise provisions of the new charter in regard to destitute and 
neglected children make the welfare of the children the paramount 
aim of the city officials. The present board of supervisors state as 
the result of a year’s careful study of their problem that “a very valu- 
able system of public aid has been introduced by the new charter.” 
The co-operation between the city and the various private associa- 
tions caring for children has, on the whole, been cordial and intelli- 
gent. For the first time in Baltimore there is the possibility of treat- 
ing the problem of the dependent child as a whole. The care and 
supervision of the city over its dependent juvenile wards is absolute. 
The employees in this city department have been chosen solely with 
reference to their sincere interest in their work and for their efficiency. 
A careful record, by means of a card catalogue, is kept of all city 
charges. During the ten months ending Jan. 1, 1901, 269 applications 
came to the supervisors to have 395 destitute children placed in in- 
stitutions or otherwise cared for by the city. 276 of these cases 
were referred to private charity, 9 were cared for by institutions as 
private charges, parents or relatives took 72. 2 were returned to 
Washington, D.C. Only 35 were accepted as public charges, and 
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placed in institutions having contracts with the city. We feel that 
this is an excellent record of municipal work. 

The board of visitors to the city jail, under the new charter, have 
supervision over those reformatories in which the city places its de- 
linquent children. Both state and city have lately cut down their 
appropriations to several of the reformatories for children. 

Reports presented at the second annual meeting of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in March, showed an awakening through 
the state to the need of a School Attendance Law. The Arundell 
Good Government Club of Baltimore will issue this month a short 
report, or school census, giving the results, in a graphic manner, of a 
careful house-to-house study of a number of small representative city 
districts. The data, which includes irregularity of school attendance, 
comprise returns from about 3,500 families; and it will be used as 
one among many arguments before the next legislature in favor of a 
School Attendance Law for Maryland. 

Two important changes in the officials of private charitable so- 
cieties in Baltimore resulted from the transfer of Miss M. E. Rich- 
mond to Philadelphia. Miss Mary Willcox Brown, formerly general 
secretary of the Henry Watson Children’s Aid Society, accepted the 
general secretaryship of the Charity Organization Society last Octo- 
ber; and Miss Anna E. Rutherford, a graduate of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital Training School for Nurses, who has also had some 
experience as a district nurse and as a settlement worker, became in 
April general secretary of the Henry Watson Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY JOHN D. WELLS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Results of recent legislation are as follows : — 

1. The State Board of Charityis given authority to receive depend- 
ent children into its custody, without regard to the question of their 
settlement, on the written application of parent, guardian, friend, or 
overseers of the poor; and the courts are given authority to commit 
dependent as well as neglected children to the custody of a Board, 
except when the municipal authorities intervene. The benefit of 
state care and oversight is thus secured to a large class of children. 

2. The State Sanatorium at Rutland —an institution for the care 
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and treatment of consumptive and tuberculous patients, established 
by legislation of 1895 and opened in 1898, and under the immediate 
direction of a board of trustees appointed by the governor — has 
been placed under the general supervision of the State Board of 
Charity, and measures are in progress for its enlargement and further 
development. 

3. The records of paupers fully supported, of persons relieved and 
partially supported, and of travellers and vagrants lodged at the ex- 
pense of cities and towns, which are required to be kept by the 
overseers of the poor; and the registers of inmates of city and town 
almshouses, which are required to be kept by the masters of the 
almshouses,— are to be kept in future in such form as the State Board 
of Charity shall prescribe. 

4. On and after Jan. 1, 1904, all insane persons now cared for by 
the several cities and towns, except the city of Boston, are to be cared 
for, controlled, and supported by the state. Moreover, provision has 
been made for the early establishment of a colony, on a large farm, 
of quiet chronic insane, to be transferred from the state insane hos- 
pitals and asylums. 

5. Persons sentenced by the courts may have such sentence sus- 
pended, and be placed on probation in the custody of probation of- 
ficers. If the sentence is to pay a fine, the fine may be paid to the 
probation officer at any time during the period of probation. The 
probation officers of such courts as the commissioners of prisons 
shall designate are to report all cases to the commissioners ; and it is 
the duty of the commissioners to keep a sufficient record of such 
cases, and to confer from time to time with the justices of the courts 
and with the probation officers, for the purpose of improving and per- 
fecting the probation service. 

6. Provision has been made for the expenditure of a small appro- 
priation by the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind for the purpose of giving instruction to adult blind in their 
homes, 

7. The provisions of the civil service laws have been extended to 
the police and fire forces of towns; and legislation is pending, giving 
the Civil Service Commission additional authority in cases of viola- 
tion of civil service acts and rules. 

A bill providing for the inspection of charitable homes and institu- 
tions by the State Board of Charity was favorably reported on by the 
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committee to which it was referred, but the bill finally failed to pass, 
with prospect, however, of a more satisfactory result another year. 
Existing laws already require all charitable corporations exempt from 
taxation to make such annual returns to the board as it may direct. 

A bill providing for the approval of charitable homes for children 
by the State Board of Charity, as a condition of their incorporation, 
is now under consideration by the legislature, with fair prospect of 
passage. 

A second effort to secure the establishment of a new reformatory 
for boys, which would be an intermediate institution between the 
Lyman School and the Concord Reformatory, met with no favor at 
the hands of the committee to which it was referred, and was de- 
feated. 

The farm colony recently established at Templeton, in connection 
with the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded at Waltham, 
and about sixty miles distant therefrom, is being steadily developed. 
60 or 70 boys, who have passed the school age and are able to 
labor, have been transferred thereto, and have performed a great 
deal of work in connection with the construction of new buildings, 
besides doing some work on the farm. 

Especially worthy of mention is the new building for the care and 
treatment of consumptive men at the State Hospital — formerly 
known as the State Almshouse— at Tewksbury. The building cost 
$50,000, and has accommodations for 100 patients, in four different 
wards, with twenty-five beds in each,— two of the wards, comprising 
one wing, being devoted to cases of incipient phthisis, and the 
other two, in the other wing, to the more advanced cases. It is very 
favorably situated at some little distance from the other buildings 
of the institution, and is constructed on the latest and most improved 
methods, being a model of its kind. 


MICHIGAN. 
BY L. C. STORRS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Michigan legislature meets biennially. It is now (April 8) 
in session. No legislation along the lines in which the National 
Conference of Corrections and Charities is interested has thus far 
been accomplished. There are, however, pending in the legislature 
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bills which provide for state care of defective dependent children ; 
for a central bureau of information regarding criminals who are, 
may be, or who have been confined in the prisons of Michigan since 
the Bertillon method for the identification of criminals was adopted 
by the state, and for making such information available to the 
judges of the several circuit courts of the state; for amending the 
constitution, thereby empowering the legislature to enact a law im- 
posing indeterminate sentences as a punishment for crime; for 
amending the law governing the appointment of county agents, so 
that such officer shall be ‘(a person recommended by the Board of 
Corrections and Charities”; for extending the maximum age of 
children eligible for admission to the State Public School for depend- 
ent children from twelve to fourteen years; for establishing a re- 
formatory prison for women; for the establishing of an additional 
asylum for the insane. Some change is proposed in the law govern- 
ing prison labor, but no bill of definite provisions regarding such 
labor has been prepared; nor for establishing trial of juvenile 
offenders separate and apart from adult prisoners. 

State and private incorporated institutions for the care or placing 
in homes of dependent and delinquent children are under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Corrections and Charities, such pri- 
vate incorporated institutions making annual reports to the State 
Board on blanks prepared by it. Each home in which a child is 
placed on indenture or otherwise must, before a child is placed in 
it, be approved by the county agent of the Board of Corrections 
and Charities; and children, after being placed, are under the su- 
pervision of the county agent, who is required to make stated visits 
to them, and report his findings to the institution by whom the 
child is placed, and to the State Board of Corrections and Chari- 
ties. No trial of a child against whom a complaint is pending can 
proceed until a full investigation of the case is had by the county 
agent, and his report filed with the court. After the child is found 
guilty, the sentence imposed is on the recommendation of the county 
agent. 

The dependent poor are cared for by the several counties of 
the state of which they are residents, the permanent paupers prin- 
cipally in poorhouses. The “township system” prevails in a few 
of the counties of the state. A large number, comparatively, of 


temporary paupers find relief through the supervisors of the several 
counties. 
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The insane are cared for in state asylums, maintenance in which 
is paid for by the county from which a patient is sent, for one year, 
after which the state assumes the support of patients. Certain in- 
mates are “ state patients’ on entering the asylum. Michigan has 
one county asylum for the insane; namely, Wayne County, in which 
Detroit is situated. But this is under strict state supervision. Two 
private asylums for the insane exist in the state. 

Michigan has a home for her feeble-minded and epileptic children. 
While this institution is under control of one board and one super- 
intendent, the two classes of inmates are separated from each other 
in cottages situated well apart on the grounds. 

Three penitentiaries, each under its own board of control, and 
the Detroit House of Correction care for the prisoners of Michi- 
gan. The law provides for the grading of prisoners. Schools, 
Sunday-schools, and Sunday services are maintained in each state 
prison ; and a chaplain is one of the regular officers of the prison. 
A parole law is in force, which has proved not only a benefit to 


many a prisoner, but has aided in the discipline of the prison as 
well, 


MINNESOTA. 
BY JAMES F. JACKSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The most important legislation enacted in this field by the legis- 
lature recently adjourned was the establishment of the Board of 
Control of State Institutions, which on August 1 is to supersede 
and have all the powers of the State Board of Corrections and 
Charities, and of the governing boards of all the correctional and 
charitable institutions other than the Board of Trustees of the 
Soldiers’ Home. The present boards will have charge of the general 
policy, determine the courses of study, the number of teachers to be 
employed and their salaries at the Schools for the Deaf and Blind 
and at the State Public School. The financial management of these 
schools is to be transferred to the Board of Control. 

The members of the first board were appointed for terms of two, 
four, and six years. The terms of their successors will be six years. 

The chief executive officers of the several institutions, except the 
State Public School and the Schools for the Deaf and the Blind, will 
appoint and discharge all their assistants and employees, the number 
of whom will be determined by the board. 
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Detention hospitals have been established in connection with the 
city and county hospitals in the three most populous counties. To 
these hospitals the judge of probate and the examining physicians 
may commit persons alleged to be insane, concerning whom there is 
doubt. No patient is to be allowed to remain in a detention hospi- 
tal longer than six weeks. The cost of construction and maintenance 
of the detention hospitals is to be provided by the state. 

This principle in a modified form is extended to all the counties 
by another law, which provides that no person alleged or found to be 
insane before the Probate Court shall be kept in jail unless for ex- 
ceptional reasons and upon the Probate Court’s order. 

The law for the paroling of prisoners from the state prison has 
been so amended as to include life prisoners who have served thirty- 
five years, less their good time allowance. Life prisoners, however, 
may not be paroled without the unanimous written consent of the 
members of the Board of Pardons. 

A law was enacted providing for the restoration to full citizenship 
of prisoners convicted of felonies and sentenced to jail or to pay a 
fine, thus giving them the opportunity formerly open only to felons 
who have been sentenced to a state prison. 

The law governing the distribution of the State Soldiers’ Relief 
Funds was so amended as to make it applicable to soldiers of the 
Spanish War and their relatives. It is also made applicable to de- 
serted wives, but not to deserting husbands. The amount of relief 
to be granted is determined for three months at a time, that it may 
be susceptible of entire adjustment to changing conditions. This 
relieves the state law from the odium frequently attaching to the 
administration of federal pensions, which often causes serious 
demoralization or undermines the independence of the recipient. 

A department of sloyd has been introduced in the State Public 
School. It has heretofore been introduced in every other state in- 
stitution caring for children. 

Military drill has been introduced at the State Reformatory. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Training School at Red Wing are to be 
separated ; and provision is made for the establishment of a State 
Training School for Girls, at least two and one-half miles from the 
present institution, which is to become the State Training School for 
boys. 


The legislature has made provision for four additional cottages on 
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the farm at the School for the Feeble-minded. This will provide for 
the care of the epileptics on the colony plan. The additional pro- 
vision is adequate for all the applicants now awaiting admission to 
the institution. 

The small asylums for the insane at Anoka and Hastings have 
been acknowledged to be successful; but the last legislature made 
provision for sufficient addition to triple the present capacity, thus 
jeopardizing an essential condition of the success of the present 
method. 

The legislature made an appropriation for the necessary expenses 
of a commission to investigate and report concerning the advisability 
of establishing and maintaining a state sanatorium for consumptives. 

A law was enacted imposing a penalty upon an officer who shall 
issue a marriage license to any persons either of whom is known 
by him to be afflicted with epilepsy, imbecility, feeble-mindedness, 
or insanity. 

The abandonment or neglect of a family was made a felony. 

Another law provides that the county, and not the city or village, 
shall be responsible for the necessary assistance of non-resident 
paupers. 

A law was enacted to promote the health and welfare of infants 
born and cared for in places not the home of their parents. An im- 
portant purpose of the law was to reduce the ease with which illegiti- 
mate children may be either neglected or disposed of. 

After a trial of a year and a half the probation law, now applicable 
to the three most populous counties, was amended by increasing the 
maximum age of juveniles who may be placed on probation from 
eighteen to twenty-one years. 

Henceforth all the care of the poor in St. Louis County, in which 
Duluth is situated, is to be under the charge of an unpaid board of 
poor commissioners appointed by the district judges. 

The Minnesota Children’s Home Society have received a site mid- 
way between the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, upon which this 
year will be erected a temporary home with a capacity of 35 children. 

The Odd Fellows’ Home at Northfield has been completed nearly 
a year. This home is intended for the decrepit members and for 
the widows and children of deceased members, but as yet there are 
few inmates. The German Catholic Orphan Asylum at St. Paul 
has removed to a new site with commodious grounds. 
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The number of good small hospitals, public and private, is steadily 


increasing, the new city hospital at Owatonna being one of the 
latest and best equipped. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
BY HON. J. L. POWER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There have been no changes in recent years in this state. An 
effort was made at the last legislature to establish a juvenile reforma- 
tory, and there is a strong sentiment in favor of such legislation. It 
is very probable that it may be again considered by our legislature 
next winter. A member of the State Senate, Mr. George, has recently 
given notice that he is preparing a bill to provide for a home for dis- 
abled and indigent Confederate soldiers, for destitute orphans, and a 
state hospital, all to be under one administration; and the proposi- 
tion is meeting with much favor. The state has recently purchased 
a tract of some 12,000 acres in the Delta section of the state for a 
state prison farm, the idea being to have all the convicts under state 
control instead of working them on plantations jointly by state and 
plantation owners. All of our eleemosynary institutions are under 
excellent management and are generously supported by the state. 
The associated charities at Meridian is making efforts to stop chil- 
dren begging in the streets, and to secure the establishment of a 
juvenile reformatory. 


MISSOURI. 
BY MISS MARY E. PERRY, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The altruistic spirit of the times was manifested during our last 
General Assembly by the number of bills passed for our helpless 
classes and the generous provision made for them. 

The women prisoners confined in the state penitentiary at Jeffer- 
son City will be removed from their present desolate, cramped 
building to a new one costing $50,000, where they will have the 
benefit of grounds, light, and sunshine. The male prisoners at the 
expiration of their terms will receive $5 in addition to their suit of 
clothes and railroad ticket. A clerk of pardons, whose duties will 
be similar to the one in Washington, D.C., was appointed by 
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Governor Dockery. Children under arrest, under the age of sixteen 
years, will be looked after by probation officers, the chief one receiv- 
ing a salary of $800 a year, the two deputies, one of whom will be 
a woman, receiving $600 a year, and the three $100 each for neces- 
sary expenses. To Mrs. Henry W. Eliot of St. Louis, more than any 
one, is the city indebted for this Probation Law for Juvenile Delin- 
quents. As a member of the jail committee of the Humanity Club, 
she has given much time and thought to this class of offenders, 
studying the laws of different states in their interest, and finally 
choosing for St. Louis the best features in the Massachusetts and 
Minnesota laws and adjusting them to our conditions. Active work 
by the probation officers will begin early in June, after the nomina- 
tion of the chief officer by the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions and his confirmation by a majority of the circuit judges. 

The Bertillon system for the identification of criminals in the cities 
of the state and in the penitentiary has been introduced. The interest 
of labor will be considered by a State Board of Arbitration, consisting 
of three members, an employer, employee, and one disinterested per- 
son. The state will see to it that all factories will be inspected twice 
a year; and officers will be appointed for the purpose of ascertaining 
the amount of salaries paid employees, condition of workshops, and 
the ages of the children found at work in them. A compulsory edu- 
cation law passed both Houses of the General Assembly, but was 
vetoed by Governor Dockery. Our eleemosynary and penal institu- 
tions were given generous appropriations. Work on the cottages of 
both the new Insane Asylum at Farmington and the Feeble-minded 
and Epileptic Colony at Marshall continues. In about a month both 
will be ready to receive patients. Between two and three hun- 
dred applications for admission to the Feeble-minded and Epi- 
leptic Colony have been received, showing the need there was in the 
state for this institution. These new institutions are beautifully 
situated, modern, and satisfactory. Organizations or individuals 
from now on sending maimed or defective children into this state 
will be subject to a fine. To our private charities two noteworthy 
gifts were donated, one a Home for Incurables to the Bethesda 
Association. ‘The other recipient is the Children’s Home Society of 
Missouri of a commodious building for a home for the children and the 
prospect in the near future of an endowment for it. Vacation play- 
grounds were opened last summer by the social economic section of 
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the Wednesday Club. Under the able management of Mrs. Dwight 
Tredway and others they proved a great success. The work has 
enlisted the interest of other clubs and the School Board, and will be 
undertaken upon a larger scale this summer. The Associated Chari- 
ties in Kansas City has done satisfactory work during the past year. 
They have about completed arrangements there for a Farm Home 
for dependent old men. Joplin, the centre of our mining region in 
the south-western part of the state, will soon have a new Children’s 
Home. 

The St. Louis Provident Association has inaugurated the following 
new departments during the past winter : — 

The establishment of the Provident Penny Savings Bank, which 
has been quite liberally patronized by our beneficiaries and a number 
of depositors from the outside. 

The Legal Aid Department of the Provident Association will look 
after those who may be oppressed by money-lenders or from other 
causes, and will give advice and legal assistance without charge to 
those not able to pay for the service of an attorney. The department 
is organized with an Advisory Board of Counsellors of eminent 
lawyers of the city. 

The name of the woman’s lodge at the central office has been 
changed from the Provident Association Lodge to the Alcott Club. 
Many people who might be entitled to the accommodations which we 
had refused to accept them because they did not like to state that 
they stayed at the Provident Association Lodge. 

Our first Missouri State Conference of Charities and Correction 
was held in St. Louis‘in January. It attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion throughout the state, and we are glad that this first step has 
been taken. Our next meeting will be held in Columbia, the seat of 
our State University. I think there is an awakening all over the 
state in the subjects for which the National Conference of Charities 


is working. 
MONTANA. 
BY WALTER M. JORDAN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The last legislature appropriated $41,500 for additional buildings, 
etc., for the State Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Asylum at Boulder. 
This will make a fine equipment for this institution. 
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$12,500 was also appropriated to complete the main building of 
the State Orphans’ Home at Twin Bridges, also $5,000 to build and 
equip a cottage for a nursery at the State Orphans’ Home. The 
home can now care for 100 children, and these new improvements 
just mentioned will double its capacity. 

An appropriation was also made to the State Reform School at 
Miles City of $1,500,— $1,000 for the purchase of machinery and 
material for manual training work and $500 for repairs and im- 
provements. 

The State Board of Charities and Reform consists of three clergy- 
men, whose report shows that the state penitentiary has 352 pris- 
oners. 470 insane patients are kept by contract in the asylum at 
Warm Springs. ‘The state pays 65 cents per capita for each patient. 
The total amount paid the contractors for the year was $115,142. 
The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb has cared for 40 patients 
during the past year. It is very much overcrowded. The board of 
trustees recommended the establishment of a state school for feeble- 
minded, as no provision whatever is made for this unfortunate class. 


NEBRASKA. 
BY A, W. CLARK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


An advisory State Board of Charities was created by our recent 
legislature. The bill in its final form was passed the last day of the 
session, in the month of March, and signed by the governor. For 
the past eight years a few of us have worked for the accomplishment 
of this result. At times the difficulties in the way of its accomplish- 
ment seemed insurmountable. In addition to ignorance, lack of in- 
terest, and the unreasonable cry for economy, we found that our 
state constitution distinctly prohibits the creation of any additional 
state board whatever. This latter difficulty was overcome with the 
aid of the best legal advisers of the state, who drafted a bill in har- 
mony with the state constitution, making the governor, the commis- 
sioner of public lands and buildings, and the superintendent of 
public instruction, the board im fact, and further providing that 
these three men be empowered to select four advisory secretaries, 
and that these seven men should select a chief secretary who should 
be the paid executive officer of the board, all the others to serve 
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without pay. This bill was in legal form two years ago, but the cry 
for economy at that time killed it. It has been by a gradual process 
of education for eight years that the way was prepared for the pas- 
sage of the bill at the recent legislature. We know that all members 
of the Conference will rejoice with us over the successful issue. Mr. 
John Davis has been chosen general secretary of the board. 

Another bill passed the recent legislature, defining the position 
and details of the work of the industrial schools. A former act, call- 
ing these institutions reform schools, was abolished, and also a 
former act, fixing the age limit at eighteen years, was abolished ; and 
the age limit by the last act of the legislature was fixed at sixteen 
years, when boys and girls may be sent. This bill, drafted in the 
light of the best knowledge of modern times, will be of great value 
to the superintendents of these institutions in enabling them to 
carry out the objects of industrial schools. 

A bill to establish a State Public School, after the plans of Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, received favorable consideration in the House of 
Representatives ; but lack of time prevented its being carried through 
the Senate. Other bills touching the powers and duties of guardian- 
ship and other matters were introduced, but from lack of attention 
were lost. 

Members of the Conference will be interested to know what Ne- 
braska has been doing in the care and treatment of the feeble- 
minded, the insane, and the epileptics. We must confess that 
Nebraska has been behind most of the other states in the care of 
these classes. We acknowledge with shame and regret that the con- 
ditions in our State Institute for the Feeble-minded Youth has not 
only been a disgrace to our state, but a blot upon civilization. Some 
of these deplorable conditions; at times, have existed in the three 
state institutions for the care of the insane. Very little has been 
attempted in the way of medical treatment; and very little, also, has 
been attempted in the way of classification of the inmates. These 
unfortunate ones have received almost nothing besides the food and 
shelter provided by the state. As one of the ex-officials of a hos- 
pital recently said, “We can do nothing more than to herd them 
like so many cattle.” A regular routine of bromide treatment has 
been followed for years in the institutions caring for these classes. 
In the State Institute for the Feeble-minded Youth, with great regu- 
larity most of the time since the institute was founded, three times 
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a day, at the meal hour, when the inmates were seated at the table, 
a tablespoonful of bromide solution was given to each one,— “high 
grades” and “low grades” and all others, regardless of everything, 
before beginning the meal. The object in this was not medical 
treatment, but for the purpose of quieting, and making it easier for 
the attendants to handle them. Close observation upon the part of 
some who have made a study of this practice has convinced them 
that the effects of the drug on the nerve centres, when given in this 
way, has been to hasten insanity of mind in many cases, and to sink 
many of them to lower levels, intellectually and physically. Similar 
methods of bromide treatment have been, from time to time, carried 
on in the hospitals for the insane. The physicians in charge have 
not been so much to blame as the governing power of the state. All 
of our state institutions are, and have been from the beginning, 
wholly under political influence; and, as a rule, superintendents and 
assistants have been appointed on the basis of the political strength 
which they represent. First of all was considered what they had 
done for their “ party”? and what they might be able to do during 
the next campaign. I am glad to mention that some of our gov- 
ernors -have tried to make fitness for the position come first, and 
consider political influence afterwards, but have failed to carry out 
their good purposes. 

We deeply regret that many of our buildings in Nebraska are 
inadequate to suitably provide for these unfortunate classes. In 
many cases, this makes it impossible to have proper classification of 
the inmates. This condition of things must continue for some time 
to come. The better classes are, and must be, kept in wards to- 
gether with the epileptics. These better classes, who might be 
greatly helped under proper conditions and treatment, must be daily 
exposed to influences which prevent the accomplishment of much 
good in the way of treatment. They must daily listen to the alarm- 
ing screams of an epileptic preceding a convulsion, and must wit- 
ness the writhing, convulsed body, the distorted features, the staring 
eyes, and the frothing lips. It is pitiable in the extreme when some 
of the inmates of the better class beg, as they often do, to be taken 
some place else, and are told there is no other place for them. Day 
after day they must remain under these depressing surroundings, 
which tend to drag them all to lower levels. 

With a new State Board of Charities and with the wide informa- 
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tion and enlightened convictions of the present time, we look for- 
ward with hope toward the realization of better conditions in all our 
state institutions. 

It is estimated that 1,200 epileptics are living in Nebraska outside 
of all institutions. 60 per cent. of the inmates of the Institute for 
the Feeble-minded are epileptics, while not more than 40 per cent. of 
the inmates of the hospitals for the insane are epileptics. 

Some of us in Nebraska believe in the colony plan for epileptics, 
and hope to make a movement toward providing something in that 
direction in the near future. We believe it will be possible to secure 
the grounds and buildings now occupied as a State Soldiers’ Home, 
at Milford, through political influence. This home was established 
some years ago, and is not only a constant burden to the state; but 
its existence is wholly unnecessary. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Grand Island is well equipped 
to care for all in the state who need such a home. 

On behalf of homeless and dependent children, six organizations 
are at work in Nebraska. 

The Nebraska Children’s Home Society, with its efficient manage- 
ment, has local committees organized in every important town of the 
state and is doing a splendid work. This society has not established 
a home for temporary shelter for children, and does not undertake 
much in the way of-relief and aid work on behalf of children. 

The Child Saving Institute of Omaha is a strong organization, 
with a Home established in the city, which is well equipped for pro- 
viding temporary shelter to children in need of such care. This 
society undertakes a great deal in the way of aid work to assist par- 
ents in keeping their own children, and also provides permanent 
homes for children which are absolutely surrendered. Considerable 
time is also devoted to rescuing children from vicious surroundings 
by process of law. During the past year 190 children were handled. 

The Home for the Friendless, a state institution at Lincoln, is 
well equipped for accomplishing considerable work; but, owing to 
unfavorable conditions in the past, comparatively little has been 
done. It is practically a local institution, and has been largely 
engaged in the work of boarding children. Some years ago the 
home was under private management; and after appropriations were 
secured from the State, both for buildings and maintenance, a con- 
flict arose over the management. It continued until two years ago 
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last January, when the state took entire possession and control. 
The home is not well known throughout the state, and under the 
present plans of its management there can be but little hope of 
realizing the object contemplated in such an institution. No provi- 
sion is made in this institution for the care and education of crippled 
children; and no provision is made elsewhere in the State for such 
children except in county poorhouses, where they receive no edu- 
cation. It is humiliating to us in Nebraska that these helpless 
children, many of them susceptible of good education, are now being 
held in county poorhouses. 

The Catholic Orphanage of Omaha is provided with good build- 
ings and educational facilities. This institution is largely a board- 
ing-school for children of the poor. Some work, however, is being 
done in placing orphan children in homes for adoption. 

The Mother’s Jewels’ Home, located at York, is a Methodist 
orphanage, established by the General Conference of that denomina- 
tion. While it is a denominational institution, devoted especially to 
the care of children from Methodist families, it takes in also other 
children, provides temporary care, and places quite a number in 
homes for adoption. This home is well equipped with buildings 
located on a splendid farm adjoining the city. 

The Tabitha Home is a denominational institution, established by 
the Lutheran people at Lincoln, Neb. This institution, however, 
is more local in character than the one mentioned above and 
does less in the way of placing children for adoption. 


NEVADA. 
No report. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BY MRS. I. N. BLODGETT. 


The legislature of 1901 established a State School for Feeble-minded 
Children, and appropriated $30,000 for the erection of buildings. The 
bill provides that “the state shall establish and maintain a school 
for the care and education of the idiotic and feeble-minded between 
three and twenty-one years of age. All children supported by towns 
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or counties who, in the judgment of the selectmen or county commis- 
sioners, are capable of being benefited by school instruction shall be 
committed to this institution.” Its purpose is so to train and edu- 
cate them, if possible, as to make them in some degree self-supporting, 
so that they may not be during all their life a burden to the state or 
county. Children of parents who are able to pay for their care and 
training may be admitted. The bill was labored for most zealously 
by several energetic and public-spirited women, and in spite of con- 
siderable opposition in the beginning was finally passed without 
contest. It is believed by many to be the beginning of a system by 
which the state is finally to take entire charge of all the feeble- 
minded, indigent, and insane, whether children or adults. 


NEW JERSEY. 
BY WILLIAM H. ALLEN, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The reports of the various state institutions for 1900 indicate a 
successful year of administration. Economies have been introduced, 
as well as improved educational methods ; while the records of indus- 
trial activities in garden and in workshop bear witness to progressive 
administration. The School for the Deaf added sloyd and half-tone 
engraving to its industrial school. The Morris Plains Hospital for 
the Insane reports, ‘‘ The training school for nurses has fulfilled 
the most sanguine expectations of those who advocated its establish- 
ment.” Among the buildings erected are an assembly hall at the 
Home for Feeble-minded Women; a trade school building at the 
State Home for Boys; a new cottage at the State Home for Girls ; 
two new cottages to accommodate eighty patients at the Village for 
Epileptics. In addition there is the splendid reformatory at Rahway, 
which will be opened shortly under the superintendency of James E. 
Heg, formerly of the Wisconsin State Reformatory, and recognized 
as an exceptionally able exponent of the most advanced reformatory 
methods. 

The following table indicates the number in each state institution 
Oct. 31, 1900, and the expense of administration for the fiscal year 
then ending : — 


State Home for Boys . 


378 $81,527.15 
State Home for Girls . 


115 20,7 30-99 
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ee ae ee al $206,707.43 
State Hospital for Insane (Trenton). . . . . . . «. 4,117 274,818.13 
State Hospital for Insane (Morris Plains). . . . . . 1,389 338,539.50 
State Village for Epileptics . .-. . ....... 19 7,845.56 
School for Deaf-mutes et Reet a Gr, eo ae 133 38,993-49 
Home for Feeble-eminded Women ....... . 193 20,948.43 
Home for Disabled Soldiers . ....... . . 542 156,027.00 


This table gives the total cost of maintenance. The net cost is 
much reduced in several institutions by the sales of products which 
vary from $175 at the State Home for Girls to $81,032 at the State 
Prison. Again, the Home for Disabled Soldiers receives but $20,000 
from the state treasury, or 12 per cent. of its maintenance. 

The Act of 1900 regulating the State Home for Girls and pro- 
viding for a parole system is now in effect. The age of admission 
was raised to ten years and a mixed board of trustees appointed, 
one of whom visits the home at least once a fortnight. 

The only legislation in 1900 pertaining to charity or correction 
consisted of an enabling act for the Rahway Reformatory which 
embodies provisions for the introduction of indeterminate sentences. 

The probation bill of 1899 has been put in successful operation, in- 
cluding Essex, Hudson, Mercer, Morris, and Middlesex Counties. 
Probation Officer Doremus, of Essex, reports 148 offenders, only 9 of 
whom have been sent to prison and 2 to the State Home for Boys. 
His collections for fourteen months have been $1,547.86. Officer 
Higgins, of Hudson, has given the problem careful attention and 
reports 121 probationers,— 44 men, 2 women, 3 girls, and 72 boys. 
Of 121 probationers, 13 violated their parole, and were returned to 
the court for sentence. 

The work of the State Board of Children’s Guardians in placing 
out children was so successful that practically all opposition has 
broken down both among the county freeholders and in the legislature. 
The latter increased the appropriation from $2,000 to $5,000, which 
has enabled the board to engage a salaried superintendent, and to 
defray the expenses of administration which have hitherto largely 
fallen upon Mrs. Williamson and Mr. Fox, the president of the 
board. The Hudson County Board of Freeholders were the last to 
see the economy and wisdom of substituting home for almshouse 
training and environment. During the single month of May 168 
children were removed from the Hudson County almshouse. 
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The success of this work has been due chiefly to the devoted in- 
terest and executive ability of Mrs. Emily E. Williamson, who has 
for two years gratuitously given her services as superintendent to 
the Board of Guardians. The activities of the board have so mul- 
tiplied, as have those of the State Charities Aid Association, that 
these organizations have decided to relieve Mrs. Williamson of the 
more onerous administrative functions; and Seymour H. Stone, for 
five years with the Boston Children’s Aid Society, has been made 
superintendent of the State Board of Children’s Guardians, and Will- 
iam H. Allen, general secretary of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Williamson remains chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the State Charities Aid Association and treasurer of the State 
Board of Children’s Guardians. 


NEW MEXICO. 
BY REV. MARY J. BORDEN, TERRITORIAL CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


With one exception there has been no change whatever in New 
Mexico in the line of charities and corrections. During the last 
legislature a law was passed for the establishment of a reform school 
for boys at Belen, N.M. Otherwise the same appropriations were 
granted for the sustenance of the institutions that have been re- 
ported year after year. With the deadening influence of a large 


majority of Mexican population all reform work must necessarily be of 
exceedingly slow growth. 


NEW YORK. 
BY HOMER FOLKS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


No new state institutions were established by the legislature of 
1901, and no very important legislation affecting charitable interests 
in the state as a whole was enacted. The revised charter of New 
York City, which will take effect Jan. 1, 1902, contains, however, 
important provisions relating to charitable interests in that city. 
Among these are the following: 1. The substitution of one com- 
missioner of charities for the existing board of three members; 2. 
Important provisions facilitating the placing of destitute children in 
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families, either by the charities department directly or through 
societies incorporated for the care of children or for placing children 
in families; 3. Provisions in regard to the health and safety of chil- 
dren placed in institutions having branches beyond the city limits ; 
4. A provision that grandparents, as well as parents, shall be legally 
liable for the support of destitute children; 5. A new plan for the 
government of Bellevue Hospital and the three smaller hospitals — 
Gouverneur, Harlem, and Fordham — located in the city proper. 
These four hospitals are to be separated in administration from the 
Department of Public Charities, and placed under the control of a 
board of seven trustees, serving seven years each, the term of one 
member expiring each year. These charitable societies are to sub- 
mit lists to the mayor from which the trustees may be appointed, 
though the mayor may disregard such recommendations. It is 
hoped by the friends of the change that it will eliminate politics from 
the management of these hospitals, and place them more nearly on a 
footing with the city hospitals of Boston and Cincinnati, which are 
governed by boards of trustees. 

A children’s court is established for all cases involving the trial 
and commitment of children under sixteen years of age, now tried in 
seven different magistrates’ courts. The provision does not include 
children arrested for actual offences, but includes cases of destitution, 
neglect, improper guardianship, incorrigibility, begging on the 
streets, etc. The number of children committed by the magistrates’ 
courts is about 2,500 per year. The establishment of this court was 
strongly supported by the leading charitable societies of this city, 
and important benefits are expected as a result. 

The charitable interests of the state were probably never more 
surprised than on Jan. 1, 1901, when they read in the inaugural 
message of the new governor a recommendation that the existing 
State Board of Charities be abolished and a new board created, to 
consist of one salaried official and two state officers, ex officio, to serve 
without remuneration. A bill to carry out the governor’s recom- 
mendation was introduced in the legislature shortly after its open- 
ing. A number of the important charitable societies and institutions 
in New York City organized an opposition to the measure. In all 
parts of the state the sentiment of those familiar with charitable 
work was found to be, practically, unanimously in favor of the re- 
tention of the present board: The testimony of leading members 
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of the legislature was that no measure introduced in recent years 
encountered such wide-spread, well-organized, and effective oppo- 
sition. ‘The friends of the bill became convinced that it was not a 
wise measure, and the bill was not reported from committee in either 
house. 

A site for the State Hospital for Consumptives, established by the 
legislature of 1900, was selected by the board of trustees in the 
summer of 1900. The selection encountered much opposition from 
property owners in the locality, and also from representatives of 
another locality in which a state prison is already located, and 
which desires to be favored with this hospital. It.was stoutly 
maintained that this particular location was the most eligible one in 
the entire state for the State Hospital for Consumptives. Eventually, 
the board of trustees selected a second choice, not, however, the 
location in which the state prison is located. An appropriation was 
made by the legislature of 1901 for buildings for the institution ; but, 
unfortunately, a provision was added requiring the site to be still 
further approved by a board to consist of the governor, the presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, and speaker of the Assembly. 

The State Hospital for Crippled Children, established by the leg- 
islature of 1900, is located in a rented building at Tarrytown, N.Y. 

The Tenement House Commission, appointed in 1900, submitted 
a report to the legislature of 1901, recommending very important 
changes in the building laws relating to tenement houses, and 
creating a new municipal department in New York City for the 
enforcement of the laws relating to them. The recommendations 
of the commission were adopted substantially without change by 
the legislature, and constitute the most important advance ever made 
by New York City in tenement-house reform. ‘ 

As to correctional work, the appointment of Hon. S. J. Barrows as 
corresponding secretary of the Prison Association of New York 
should be noted. Largely through his efforts a probation law has 
been enacted, providing for the appointment of probation officers in 
all criminal courts in all cities of the state. Unfortunately, the bill, 
while pending, was amended. so as to make it inapplicable to children 
under sixteen years of age. It was held that it would conflict with 
the powers of the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
The probation officers may be officers of the court, of the district 
attorney’s office, police officers, or private citizens. They are to 
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serve without compensation other than that which they receive in 
their official positions. Persons sentenced to pay fines may be 
placed on probation until the fine is paid. _ A parole law has been 
passed which applies to state prisoners under a definite sentence for 
a felony, the maximum penalty of which is. imprisonment for five 
years or less. A parole officer is to be appointed for each state 
prison and for the Eastern Reformatory. 

The state prison at Sing Sing has been condemned by the State 
Board of Health as unfit for human habitation, but no steps have 
been taken to remedy the evil. The Eastern Reformatory, which 
receives the same class of prisoners as the Elmira Reformatory, has 
been opened, but has not as yet been completed ; nor has a reforma- 
tory régime been adopted. 

A special law providing for a probation system for juveniles 
brought before the Buffalo police courts has passed both branches of 
the legislature, and is now in the hands of the governor. Buffalo 
has taken the preliminary steps to provide for three municipal play- 
grounds for the summer of 1901. The amount of city outdoor relief 
has been still further reduced, and is now $38,000 per annum, as 
compared with $118,000 three years ago. . 

At this date the Brooklyn Union for Christian Work and the 
Bureau of Charities are being consolidated under the name of the 
latter institution. The Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society has extended 
its work of boarding in private families children committed to it by 
the Department of Public Charities. 

Under the new plan adopted by the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment in October, 1900, for the regulation of appropriations to 
private institutions, the total amount so appropriated was $87,391.54 
less for 1901 than for 1900. The appropriations to children’s insti- 
tutions were largely decreased, and the appropriations to hospitals 
increased. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


BY C. B. DENSON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The amount of expenditure by the state of North Carolina for 
education and charity is now about two-thirds of the taxation for 
state purposes, Within the past decade — indeed, within five years — 
extraordinary additions have been made in all lines of charitable 
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and educational development. The report of the Board of Public 
Charities, Jan. 1, 1901, shows more progress than ever before. 

The State Hospital for Insane at Morganton, already the largest 
in the state, is enlarging its accommodations ; and the General Assem- 
bly has provided for the continuance of the same. The State Hos- 
pital for Insane at Raleigh has just completed substantial additions. 
The State Hospital for Colored Insane at Goldsboro, already several 
times enlarged, is to receive funds for an additional building, con- 
tract to be made immediately. 

The institutions for the deaf at Morganton, the blind at Raleigh, 
and for deaf and blind of the colored race at Raleigh have received 
many improvements, such as industrial buildings, water-works, farm- 
ing lands, etc. 

The State Soldiers’ Home has been given a modern hospital, well 
arranged, and an appropriation nearly twice as large as it received 
prior to 1899. 

The orphan asylums, chiefly supported by the state, at Oxford, 
for each race, have been improved and enlarged, and a debt upon 
the asylum for the colored race discharged by the state. 

The penitentiary at Raleigh has received an electric plant inferior 
to none in the state; and the portion devoted to criminal insane is 
at once to have additional improvements, and to be cut off entirely 
from the grounds used by convicts. 

On account of the pending constitutional amendment to go into 
effect in 1902, making educational qualifications for suffrage, the 
tax for common schools, heretofore about $850,000, was increased 
by a direct appropriation of $200,000 more, making the largest 
amount ever given. This does not include any local taxation, as for 
graded schools, etc. 

To protect the public interests, the governor was authorized to 
appoint a board of examiners in 1902, prior to the meeting of the 
next General Assembly, to examine the accounts of the various in- 
stitutions, instead of continuing the present plan of special com- 
mittees from the Assembly to visit each, report to be made by the 
meeting of the legislature. 

Boards of directors and superintendents were forbidden to begin 
new structures or extend former buildings from appropriations for 
support. If emergency requires use of funds of maintenance, 


approval to be given by the council of state, which is the body of the 
executive officers. 
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It was also enacted that hereafter only the indigent insane are to 
be cared for at public expense. Patients able to pay for treatment 
will be charged the per capita cost of the institutions, that of the 
State Hospital at Morganton, for example, being $133 per annum. 

Unfortunately, the necessarily large expenditures induced the 
postponement of the Reform School, greatly needed, and for which 
there was a greater general demand than for certain appropriations 
secured by adroit friends of measures, although all were meritorious. 
A law was passed providing for the indenture as apprentices of 
vagrant and dissolute children, under proper circumstances, by the 
clerk of the superior court of each county, who has the functions of 
a probate judge. 

To six schools in each county, who should first make up a pro- 
portional part equal to the same, a small appropriation was given, to 
found a school library. 

The educational and social improvement of the people formed 
the leading subject of the inaugural of the new governor, who will 
make a campaign of education this year. 

Voluntary institutions of charity are rapidly increasing. There 
are now orphanages at Oxford (Masons), and in Granville County 
(colored Baptists), Charlotte (Protestant Episcopal), Barium Springs 
(Presbyterian), Thomasville (Baptist), Raleigh (Methodist), Nazareth, 
near Raleigh (Roman Catholic), Goldsboro (Odd Fellows), and one 
not yet located, being organized by the Christian church. 

Hospitals, some of which are admirably equipped, have been 
founded as follows: Wilmington (two); Tarboro; Asheville (City 
Mission); Charlotte (St. Peter’s, Protestant Episcopal, and St. 
Joseph’s, colored); Durham (Watts Hospital and hospital for colored) ; 
Raleigh (Rex Hospital, St. Agnes for colored, and Shaw Mission 
Hospital, colored). These have reported their means, work, etc., to 
the Board of Public Charities. 

A well-provided sanatorium for the insane, epileptic, and inebriate, 
will shortly be opened at Morganton, under the management of two 
experienced alienists of the State Hospital, and will be known as the 
Broadoaks Sanatorium. It is licensed, and to be regularly inspected 
by the State Board of Public Charities. 

The progress of North Carolina speaks for itself. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 
BY REV. B. H. BRASTED, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


But little advance has been made during the year along the line 
of charities and corrections. There has been no legislation, no new 
organizations; and, so far as I know, nothing has been done by 
women’s clubs. The insane asylum is weli managed. “ Such epilep- 
tics and feeble-minded as are a public charge are cared for at the 
insane asylum. Measures were taken by the last legislature to es- 
tablish an institution for feeble-minded, but some time will elapse 
before its realization. There is no State Board of Charities and 
Corrections in North Dakota. There is no institution and no so- 
ciety in the state, except the North Dakota Children’s Home 
Society, that will care for children under three years old. That 
society since entering its new building last fall has considerably en- 
larged its work. If some one familiar with the work of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction and interested in its work 
could visit the state, much good might be done. 


OHIO. 
BY JOSEPH P. BYERS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There has been no session of our legislature since the last report. 

The past year has been an unusually quiet one. The State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, held in Dayton in October, was 
attended by more than three hundred delegates; and much good was 
accomplished, notably in the meetings of the Associated Charities 
section, where the question of broadening and strengthening the 
work of the societies, particularly in the smaller cities, was thor- 
oughly discussed in stimulating the interest and work of the country 
visitors, and in the section of the infirmary officials, where new light 
was thrown on the outdoor relief problem through a system of col- 
ored charts by which comparisons were made between counties of 
the same approximate population. These charts were reproduced 
in the printed proceedings. 

Progress is being made in the custodial care of adult idiots. 
Buildings are being erected on the farm recently purchased by the 
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state for that purpose (1,068 acres), and at least some of the build- 
ings will be ready for occupancy before the close of the present year. 
Between thirty and forty boys, men in years, most of them, were 
kept on the farm during the past winter, the old farm buildings pur- 
chased with the land being used for that purpose. 

It is probable that the next General Assembly will be asked to 
pass legislation favorable to the establishment of juvenile courts in 
our larger cities; a probation system for first offenders; ample ap- 
propriations to carry into effect the policy of state care for all insane 
and idiots within the time limit already set,— namely, June 1, 1903 ; 
and separate provision for the insane criminals. 

In 1894 the State Conference Board of Ohio Hospitals was or- 
ganized. This board is composed of the superintendents, stewards, 
and members of boards of trustees of the eight Ohio hospitals and 
the Board of State Charities. Its purpose is for conference and to 
institute comparisons of management, fiscal and otherwise. The 
value of the organization has been great; the general management 
of the hospitals has been made in many ways more uniform; there 
have been large savings in the purchase of supplies; a uniform die- 
tary was established, wages equalized, disproportion in the number 
of employees made possible of correction; and, while the old spirit 
of rivalry on the part of superintendents and other officials has not 
relaxed, it has been softened, and their mutual regard for each other 
strengthened by their frequent meetings and consequent social con- 
tact. At the last meeting of the board a number of colored charts, 
prepared by the secretary of the Board of State Charities, were dis- 
cussed at considerable length. These charts showed at a glance 
the average cost of the principal articles of diet, comparative size of 
institutions, per capita costs on meats, breadstuffs, milk, wages, to- 
bacco, etc. Similar charts will be prepared for the next annual 
meeting of this board, showing, in addition to the above, the per 
capita quantities of the main articles of diet consumed in each hos- 
pital. 


OKLAHOMA. 


BY MRS, R. W. RAMSAY, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


There is little to report of work done in the field of charities and 
correction in Oklahoma the past year. Criminals and delinquents 
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are still cared for by contract, though the outlook is toward a change. 
The territorial legislature which met the past winter passed a pub- 
lic buildings bill which made provision for the erection of a peniten- 
tiary, a reformatory for boys and one for girls, a blind and deaf and 
dumb institution, and an insane asylum. For reasons which seem to 
the majority of the people satisfactory the governor vetoed this bill. 
The feeling seems to be growing, however, that Oklahoma should 
care for her own criminals and dependants; and it is only a question 
of a few years when she will be able to do so. 

The women’s clubs have not taken up benevolent or reform work 
at any place. 

In Guthrie is the only organization devoted to charitable work, 
the Women’s Benevolent Association. 
the erection of a hospital. 

The poor of the territory are cared for by the county commission- 
ers of the county wherein they are found. “The attenrpt was made to 
pass a bill during the last legislature providing for the building of 
poorhouses, but it failed because there seemed to be no need woe 
such buildings save in two counties of the territory. 


Just now it is planning 


OREGON. 
BY W. R. WALPOLE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature of January, rg01, passed an act granting $50 per 
annum for each orphan child under the age of fourteen years 
cared for in institutions containing more than five children, provided 
that no other pay is received for care of said children. Quasi-state 
institutions receive no aid under this act. 

An act requiring that female patients in transit to the insane 
asylum be placed in charge of female attendants passed the House, 
but failed in the Senate. 

An enabling act allowing cities to levy a tax of one-fifth mill to 
maintain free libraries was passed. Women’s clubs, particularly 
that of Portland, were largely instrumental in securing its passage. 
A young Woman’s Christian Association has been organized and 
established in suitable quarters, under good management, in this 
city. 

Vicious children are sent to the State Reform School. The 
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principal work for dependent and delinquent children is done by 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, a quasi-state institution for which 
the last legislature appropriated $6,000. Counties throughout the 
State pay this society for sixty-day commitments of delinquent 
children. It is an incorporated society, receiving also a consider- 
able support from private sources. Its work has increased largely 
in the past few years, being conducted in a very efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. It has a large and well-equipped home for the 
temporary care of children during the period required to place 
them in good homes. 

A branch of the National Children’s Home Society is doing 
some work in the state not altogether of a commendable character. 
No new features have developed (although there is plenty of room 
for improvement) in regard to care of prisoners, feeble-minded, or 
epileptics. 

The county commissioners of this (Multnomah) county discon- 
tinued outdoor relief last September, referring all applicants for 
such aid to the City Board of Charities. No difficulty has been 
found in providing all necessary aid at about one-fourth the former 
cost. The expense is borne by the society, which is entirely sup- 


ported by subscription and has an efficient corps of friendly 
visitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the present writing there is every probability that a juvenile 
court bill will pass the House, as it has already passed the Senate, 
and be signed by the governor. This bill is the result of several 
years of faithful work by a committee of the New Century Club. 
Its chief provisions are: (1) separaté places of detention for of- 
fenders under fourteen; (2) visitation by reformatory officials of 
homes in which children are paroled from the institutions ; (3) in- 
spection by Board of Public Charities of all charities receiving 
children under the act; (4) associations outside the state that 
place children within its boundaries must furnish the Board of 
Public Charities with satisfactory guarantees as to the health and 
character of children so placed, and must remove from the state any 
child becoming a public charge within five years; (5) a special 
court-room, to be designed as the juvenile court-room, shall be set 
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aside in each judicial district of the state, and one or more judges 
shall be designed, whose duty it shall be to hear all cases of chil- 
dren under the age of sixteen; (6) probation officers not paid from 
the public treasury may be appointed by this court to investigate the 
circumstances of cases, to be present at the hearing, and to take 
charge of any children before or after trial designated by the court; 
(7) in the cases of delinquent children, the court may continue the 
hearing from time to time, leaving children in the charge of proba- 
tion officers, subject to be returned to the court whenever such 
action may appear to be necessary. 

Under the act passed in 1897, fifteen counties are now caring for 
a large part of their insane. This county care system seems to 
have gained a strong hold on the charitable people of the state, 
though it is too early to judge of its results. 

A bill providing that all condemned criminals should be sent 
either to the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia or to the Western 
at Allegheny has failed of passage, owing to the opposition of the 
wardens of these institutions. The purpose of the bill was to 
avoid in the future revolting spectacles that have been due in the 
past to the inexperience of local sheriffs. 

The Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis is urging upon the 
legislature now in session an appropriation of $50,000 for a sanato- 


rium in the highlands of the state, but it is impossible to predict 
with what success. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
BY HENRY B. GARDNER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


In addition to institutions and movements noticed in previous re- 
ports, the following call for mention at this time : — 

Providence District Nursing Association— This association was 
formed about a year ago, to maintain a trained nurse who should 
visit in the homes of the poor, giving not only care, but instruction 
in the care of the sick. For six months one nurse only was em- 
ployed, and the expense was met by a single individual. The asso- 
ciation has now been organized on a broader basis, an additional 
nurse has been employed, and it is hoped soon to increase the num- 
ber to four. The work has apparently been very successful. 

Improved Tenement-house Corporation.— This corporation was also 
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organized about one year ago with a capital stock of $5,000, of $25 
each, It purchased an ordinary tenement, which it has repaired and 
placed in excellent sanitary condition, and rented at practically the 
same rents as were paid before. The building has now been rented 
about nine months; and it is hoped that by the end of another year 
the corporation will have accumulated a small reserve fund, and will 
be able to declare. If this undertaking prove a financial success, 
it is hoped to increase the capital stock and acquire additional tene- 
ments. 

The Public Education Association (formed about two years ago) 
has this spring been carrying on a course of public lectures delivered 
in the school-houses in different parts of the city. They are designed 
especially for the parents of the children in the poorer quarters, and 
are intended to be both interesting and instructive. They are some- 
thing on the plan of the public lectures so successful in New York 
City. A committee of the association is making an investigation 
into the sanitary conditions of the public schools, and expects to 
publish their report within a few weeks. The association is helping, 
by influence and active work of individual members, in maintaining 
the summer schools and playgrounds. 

The Rhode Island Nursery Association has been in existence for 
fourteen years, but within the past three years it has entirely changed 
its method of work. It has given up all attempts of providing an 
institutional home for children, and now devotes itself to providing 
homes in private families where the board is paid in whole or in part 
by the association. It confines its work entirely to children under 
three years of age. 

Stamp-savings work has recently been started in the public schools 
of Pawtucket and Central Falls. The Slater Trust Company bears 
the expense of providing stamps and books, and acts as a redemp- 
tion agency. The superintendent of schools says there has been 
great interest among the children in the introduction of the stamps ; 
and, when they were placed on sale last Monday, there was a lively 
demand for them. 

Other Philanthropic Work.— A social secretary engaged at the 
Shepard Department Store about fifteen months ago. The secretary 
considers that her most important work has been establishing a sick 
fund, looking after the health of the girls, and acting as a mediator 
between them and their employers. She has established a loan 
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library for the benefit of the employees, has helped them to form a 
club which meets weekly for social and literary purposes, and takes 
a very lively interest in securing whatever is necessary for those that 
are ill. The management of the store seems to consider it a success. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BY ARCHDEACON EDMUND N. JOYNER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


; 
i 
: 


There are no developments whatever since my last year’s report 
in matters of charity or correction in South Carolina. The reform- 
atory, alluded to last year as having been provided by the General 
Assembly, has been launched; but there is no report yet of its doings. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BY W. B. SHERRARD, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


| 

Very little has occurred in the domain of charities and corrections 
the past year worthy of mention, except that the motto of “ To the a 
victor belong the spoils” has been applied to our state institutions. 
The recent legislature made provision for the enlargement of the ; 
penitentiary, School for the Blind, Deaf-mute School, and for the 
completion and equipment of the School for Feeble-minded. With . 
these improvements completed, our state will be thoroughly equipped i 
to care for all classes of unfortunates. 


TENNESSEE. ’ 


No report. 


TEXAS. 


pyesave 


BY REV. R. C. BUCKNER, D.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. ¥ 


Texas has but little to report in addition to what has been pre- 
viously stated. 

There is a healthy growth in public sentiment in reference to the 
methods of correctional and charitable measures. 
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Additional appropriations have been made for the buildings and 
equipment of the colony of cottages for epileptics. The buildings 
and appointments, when completed, will be altogether creditable. 

A bill was passed by the last legislature providing for a department 
for feeble-minded children, as an annex to the epileptic colony, and 
appropriating $15,000 for this purpose. The governor very wisely 
vetoed the bill. The appropriation was inadequate, and a school for 
feeble-minded should be nowhere near an asylum for epileptics. 

Texas has a special farm for convicts suffering from or predis- 
posed to pulmonary diseases. It is located and conducted with ref- 
erence to their condition. The inmates take their exercise on the 
farm, principally in the cultivation of vegetables. The effects of the 
entire system on their health is regarded as almost marvellous by 
many people. They are remarkably healthy and contented. This 


department of our prison system is self-sustaining and every way 
satisfactory. 


UTAH. 
BY GRACE M. PADDOCK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The last legislature passed the following reformatory measures: a 
bill making it a misdemeanor to sell intoxicating liquors to an idiot 
or insane person or to allow any such person or a minor in a place 
where intoxicating liquors are sold; a law prohibiting slot-ma- 
chines or any other device for gambling or indecent pictures in any 
place of business; a bill providing that visitors to the state prison 
be charged an admission fee, the money to be used to provide 
a library for the prison; a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within ten miles of an Indian reservation. 

In the way of new organizations a Home Finding Society has 
been organized for the purpose of finding homes for destitute chil- 
dren. The Rescue Home for Women in Salt Lake City has been 
dropped because the association was unable to rent a house, the 
people refusing to rent their houses to them for the purpose. This 
charity had been kept up for four or five years, and those interested 
in reform were sorry to see it dropped. In their last report the 
board of directors of the State Insane Asylum ask that some action 
be taken to prevent idiots and feeble-minded persons being sent to 
the asylum, as they cannot be cured and become permanent 
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charges. There is no provision made for this class in Utah, and the 
need is very great. They also recommend that the criminal insane 
be not received, but cared for in a suitable annex to the state 
prison, 

The State Reform School reports some advances in manual train- 
ing. The boys are being taught carpentry and shoemaking by prac- 
tical instructors. The School for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, report 
that they have lately erected a new hospital and sanitary building. 
A physical laboratory has been added to the apparatus of the 
school. Classes in barbering and blacksmithing have been estab- 


lished. 
VERMONT. 
BY REV. J. EDWARD WRIGHT, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


I have nothing to report for Vermont this year in the line of “ im- 
portant changes, consummated or pending, . . . relative to the correc- 
tional and charitable agencies.” Existing agencies were sustained, 
and in several cases somewhat improved by our legislature last fall ; 
but no important changes were made. 


VIRGINIA. 


BY WILLIAM FRANCIS DREWRY, M.D., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


To Virginia belongs the distinction of being the pioneer state in - 


organized public charity. 

The first hospital in this country for the reception of idiots, luna- 
tics, and persons of insane and disordered minds, was opened in 
1773 at Williamsburg. In 1812 the first school for the deaf in 
America was begun near Petersburg by Colonel William Bolling, a 
descendant of Pocahontas. The state organized in 1870 the first 
asylum in America exclusively for the colored insane. The first 
negro reformatory in the world was established in Virginia in 1897. 
These are glories of the past to be proud of, but the new century 
finds the old commonwealth filled with great expectations for the 
future. 

With improvements in other lines of human progress will doubt- 
less come enlargement and betterment in some respects in our 
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present system of public and private benevolence and correction. 
The purpose, however, of this report is simply to review briefly the 
present status of our charitable and penal institutions, some of 
which we point to with pride, while others are reflections upon the 
state’s reputation. 

State Hospitals and the Jnsane.— Virginia has four hospitals for 
the insane,— three for white patients and one for colored. Though 
lacking in some of the more modern equipments, these institutions 
are substantial structures and very well fitted up generally, and 
are doing grand work in the humane care and treatment of the 
insane. 

The proportion of insane to the entire population is 1 to 600. 
No insane are kept in any of the jails and poorhouses. 

Last fall an additional building was completed at the South- 
western Hospital at Marion, for 1oo patients; and at the Central 
Hospital, near Petersburg, a building for 175. 

Public sentiment is and has always been decidedly favorable to 
state care, and supervision of all the insane. ‘There are no private or 
local institutions in the state for the insane. 

Through the earnest and persistent efforts of the medical superin- 
tendents of the hospitals, several important revisions were made by 
the legislature of 1899-1900 in the “lunacy laws” of the state. 
The most important law enacted was that regulating the commitment 
of the insane. The commission to examine and adjudge one insane 
is now composed of a judge or a magistrate and two practising phy- 
sicians. This is in keeping with the modern advanced ideas of in- 
sanity as a disease. 

In accordance with another provision of the revised statute the 
superintendents and the presidents of the boards of directors met 
last summer, and took steps looking to co-operation and uniform sys- 
tem in the management of the hospitals. Questions of administra- 
tion, finances, accounting, economics, care and treatment of patients, 
preparing statistics, etc., were discussed with a view to making every 
possible improvement in existing methods. These meetings will be 
held annually. 

There has been a revival of efforts to give more employment to the 
patients. Work rather than mere amusement is sought. At the 
Central Hospital, broom-making, mattress-making, and other indus- 
tries were carried on extensively during the past winter. The super- 
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intendents of some of the hospitals are making determined efforts to 
have constructed properly equipped industrial shops. The necessary 
funds is the only obstacle in the way. 

For the last fiscal year the state paid $361,132 on account of the 
insane. 

No provision has yet been made for sane epileptics, though public 
sentiment favorable to such a humane project has been steadily grow- 
ing for the past six years. The bill providing for the establishment 
of a colony, and which received such flattering support in the legisla- 
ture a year ago, will be introduced again next winter. The general 
impression is that the bill will then go through both Houses. It will 
be remembered that at the last session it passed the Senate, but 
failed to get to the House in time to be voted upon. At the Central 
Hospital buildings have been constructed within the past five years 
for the exclusive accommodation of insane epileptics. 

The feeble-minded and idiots have not yet received help from the 
state; and no special effort has been made in behalf of these classes, 
notwithstanding they are much in need of care and protection. 

The institution for the deaf and the blind, established in Staunton 
about sixty years ago, seems to be in a flourishing condition. 

More than two hundred pupils, all white, are being educated there. 
This year the school receives from the state $45,200. At the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary in Richmond much charitable work is done. The 
state contributed last year $1,338 to this charity. 

One of the most commendable public charities in the state is 
the Confederate Soldiers’ Home, where 270 needy old veterans 
are being comfortably cared for in the declining years of their 
lives. The total number of beneficiaries admitted from the or- 
ganization of the home, in 1884, to the present is 1,400. During 
that time $498,600 has been experded in property, maintenance, 
etc., $343,000 of which was appropriated by the state. The state 
now makes an annual appropriation of $36,000 (including $1,000 to 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary), and the city of Richmond $750 for the 
support of the institution. The sum of $125,373 was paid last year 
from the public treasury in pensions to disabled old soldiers outside 
of the home, and to needy widows and orphans of deceased veterans. 
The various Camps and the Daughters of the Confederacy also con- 
tribute materially to these causes. 

In penology Virginia is not abreast of the advances of the times. 
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The penitentiary as a paying investment is a success, the net 
annual profits to the state being nearly $50,000. 

The institution is ably managed from financial, administrative, 
and executive points of view: otherwise it is a disgrace to humanity, 
a blot upon the escutcheon of the state. The old structure is in the 

*main antiquated. Surrounded by lofty walls which shut out pure 
air from close, stuffy cells, already badly ventilated and overladen 
with foul air, sanitary arrangements of the crudest character, the 
prisoners crowded to such an extent that it is impossible for them to 
have as much as two hundred cubic feet of fresh air each per hour, 
the average cell space per man not exceeding one hundred and 
seventy-five cubic feet, many cells infested with vermin, the condition 
beggars description. 

A vigorous, wide-spread, public agitation of the condition of the 
penitentiary, and a demand for speedy improvement, will soon, I am 
confident, lead to the building of a new structure on modern prin- 
ciples of decency, sanitation, and humanity. At the recent extra 
session of the legislature a competent commission was appointed to 
thoroughly examine the prison and recommend the best methods of 
remedying the existing evils and defects. Many needed reforms will 
doubtless be instituted. It is to be hoped that the reformatory ideas 
of dealing with convicts will soon get a firmer footing here. The 
parole system has been in part put into practice, and I am informed 
that the plan works admirably. Last year 228 prisoners were granted 
conditional pardons, and of these only one has been returned. 

The state farm, where about three hundred prisoners are daily em- 
ployed in outdoor work, is, to my mind, the most commendable 
feature of the institution. The total number of convicts under super- 
vision is about 1,600, or, approximately, 1 to every 1,200 of the entire 
population. Negroes constitute 1,264, and white 280, of the peni- 
tentiary population. There are only 2 white women and 58 colored 
women. 

Virginia has clung rather too closely to custom and tradition in 
the matter of construction of her jails and in the management of 
those confined therein. Comparatively few of the cities and coun- 
ties have jails constructed on modern or correct ideas of sanitation, 
light, heat, ventilation, hygiene, etc. The system of separate con- 
finement and classification has not received proper attention. Fre- 
quently prisoners of every conceivable type are thrown promis- 
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cuously together in the same quarters. The hardened criminal, the 
youthful offender, the vile and depraved, the inebriate, the despe- 
rado, an important witness, the vagrant, the violator of some trivial 
city ordinance, the insane and demented, are too often herded to- 
gether. 

It is difficult to estimate the evil wrought upon young prisoners 
and the lesser offenders of the law by those hardened in crime or 
given to the most revolting immoral practices. Truly such places 
are “schools for crime.”” The chief needs of our jails and prisons 
are apparent,— more modern construction, reform in the methods of 
classification of the prisoners, more humane treatment, aims at refor- 
mation instead of mere punishment of the inmates, a more thorough 
inspection, and competent supervision by the authorities. Under 
charge of the State Prison Association the Industrial School near 
Richmond, for wayward white boys under the age of sixteen, is 
doing great good. There are now 144 inmates at the Reformatory 
under strict but kind discipline. Last year the state contributed 
$14,460 to the maintenance of this institution. The Negro Reform 
School, also near Richmond, though a comparatively new institution, 
has made a good record. One hundred bad or criminal boys are 
now there. The state paid last year 4,192 toward the construction 
and support of this institution. At both of these reformatories 
various industries are carried on, and the boys taught trades, etc. 
In one or two of the larger cities there are workhouses for vagrants. 
Richmond leads in this respect. 

In almost every city and county there are almshouses or hospitals 
where the poor, the emergency cases, etc., are cared for and treated 
at the expense of the respective cities and counties. In many in- 
stances these institutions are in good condition and well managed. 
Some, however, need improvement, enlarging, etc. In almost every 
city there are hospitals, supported mainly by private subscription, 
where the poor may receive medical and surgical attention and be 
cared for free of charge. Some of the railroad companies maintain 
hospitals for their sick and injured employees. 

The state is derelict in its duty to its helpless little ones. Private 
charity, however, holds out its hand to them. The various Chris- 
tian denominations and some secret societies —the Masons par- 
ticularly — look well to the proper care and protection of orphan 
and destitute children. The Societies for Prevention of Cruelty to 
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Children, the day nurseries, and free kindergartens, in Richmond 
and elsewhere, are doing much toward aiding and caring for depend- 
ent children. 

The Baptists have an orphanage, located at Salem, with the capac- 
ity for one hundred or more children, sustained by that denomina- 
tion throughout the state. The Presbyterians have a school for 
orphans at Fredericksburg, which is supported by their churches of 
the state. 

Under the auspices of the Virginia Methodist Conference (South) 
a large orphanage will soon be established in the city of Richmond 
for the benefit especially of orphans of deceased ministers of that 
denomination. 

A Children’s Home Society has been organized, with headquarters 
in Richmond, under the superintendence of Rev. W. J. Maybee. 
Already the society has accomplished much good in placing quite a 
number of neglected, abused, and homeless children in families where 
they will be kindly treated and educated. 

Had I the time, I might enumerate other private charity organiza- 
tions in the state, and review the work they are doing for afflicted 
humanity. 

Last August a few citizens from different sections of the state met 
at Marion and organized a State Association of Charities and Cor- 
rection, The membership will be extended to every county, town, 
and city in the state. It is the purpose to join together, by repre- 
sentation in this body, all the charitable and penal institutions in 
the state. 

Among the objects of the association are the awaking of a 
deeper interest in organized charity, the promotion of a philanthropic 
spirit, stimulation of greater effort in charitable work, inspection of 
the jails, poorhouses, and public institutions generally, collection of 
statistics, and the education of the public mind to a better -appre- 
ciation and understanding of the requirements of the dependent and 
delinquent classes. 


WASHINGTON. 
BY THOMAS P. WESTENDORF, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The last session of the legislature devoted much time to the con- 
sideration of reform measures, and several good laws were adopted. 
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The slot machines and the cigarette were made almost impossible 
luxuries, and vice was made to feel the sturdy growth of a high 
moral sentiment in this young state. 

Several attempts were made to establish a reformatory for young men 
beyond the age limit for commitment to the Reform School. A bill 
was also introduced to raise this limit from sixteen to eighteen years. 
These efforts were defeated, and it is thought that it will be possible 
to establish a reformatory department in the penitentiary for the 
class of young criminals who are beyond the age limit for commit- 
ment to the Reform School. 

The State Board of Audit and Control, which has been in charge 
of the state institutions for the past four years, was superseded by 
the State Board of Control. The old board consisted of five mem- 
bers who served without pay, except the travelling auditor, who was 
allowed $2,000 per annum. The new board has but three members, 
each receiving $2,000 and expenses. The law requires that they 
shall visit the institutions regularly once a month, and devote their 
whole time to the management of the affairs of the two insane hos- 
pitals, the penitentiary, the Reform School, the Soldiers’ Home, and 
the School for the Defective Youth. The travelling auditor of the 
old board has been made chairman of the new board, and there will 
be very little change in the methods employed. Owing to the rapid 
increase of population in this state, it will be necessary to enlarge 
nearly all of its institutions ; and provision was made for much of this 
work. 

A serious state of affairs has been brought about by the recent 
discovery of a flaw in the amendatory act which provided that all 
executions should be at the penitentiary. It is hinted that in con- 
sequence at least ten condemned murderers will escape punishment. 
The governor has been asked to call an extra session of the legisla- 
ture to repeal the act before it becomes a law. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
BY THOMAS C, MILLER, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


In presenting a brief report of humane and corrective work in 
West Virginia, I can state that we are making commendable progress. 
The Home for Incurables at Huntington has been found inadequate 
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for the accommodation of this class of dependants; and the legisla- 
ture at its recent session provided for an additional building to cost 
$80,000. The Girls’ Industrial School at Salem will also be en- 
larged, and a new building at the Reform School for Boys is under 
way. é' 

At the two asylums, at. Weston and Spencer, improvements are 
being made; and modern methods in the way of bakeries, laundries, 
and kitchen outfits have been introduced. The hygienic conditions 
at both of these hospitals have been very much improved in the last 
few years. 

An effort was made at the legislature to separate the deaf and dumb 
departments of the institution now located at Romney, but for lack 
of means provision was not made for this change. However, Gover- 
nor White has very strong views on this subject, and will urge dif- 
ferent locations for these two classes at the next legislature. 

One of the most commendable things characterizing our benevo- 
lent work in West Virginia is the establishing of the Davis Child’s 
Transitory Shelter in Charleston, under the auspices of the Chil- 
dren’s Home Society. Rev. D. W. Comstock, D.D., is the founder 
and president. So far, homes in good families have been found for 
160 destitute children. Senator Davis has certainly done a good 
work in establishing this shelter and in providing so liberally for its 
support. Dr. Comstock issues a little monthly paper called the 
Cedar Bird, which tells much of interest in connection with this 
benevolent work. He is to be assisted hereafter by Rev. Frank 
Heydenburk and his wife, who will have their headquarters at Graf- 
ton, and will be in charge of the northern section of the state, es 
pecially along the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Our penitentiary has not only become self-sustaining, but is turn- 
ing money into the state treasury. Reform methods are being used 
very effectively. Harsher means, to a large extent, have been dis- 
pensed with in dealing with the inmates. A library of several hun- 
dred volumes has been collected, and a night school carried on for 
the benefit of the prisoners. It is surprising to see the progress that 
some young men who could neither read nor write have made within 
a few weeks. 

Upon the whole, we think West Virginia is making good progress 
in the effort to solve these humanitarian problems. 
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WISCONSIN. 


BY HON. JAMES E. HEG, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The legislature is in session at present, but no bills have yet been 
passed of especial importance to the state institutions. Bills have 
been introduced and will probably become laws, placing a woman on 
the State Board of Control, women regents on the State University 
Board and Normal School Board, also authorizing the appointment 
of women factory inspectors. 

An amendment is likely, also, to the law sending children to the 
State Public School, whereby those under three years of age may be 
committed to the care of this state institution. This proposition is 
warmly opposed by the Children’s Home Society and orphan so- 
cieties generally. 

The insane of the state are reported all cared for and in excellent 
manner. One new asylum has been erected at Trempealeau, and 
another is under construction at Waupaca. 

A cottage for epileptics has been errected in connection with the 
Home for Feeble-minded at Chippewa Falls. It has a capacity of 
240, and is already well filled. 

There have been no changes in the /ersonne/ of the heads of the 
state institutions since the last report, except at the State Hospital 
for the Insane, where Dr. W. B. Lyman has resigned to enter private 
practice at Eau Claire. At the State Reformatory, Superintendent 
James E. Heg has tendered his resignation, and will become superin- 
tendent of the new State Reformatory in New Jersey. 

The legislative committees reported favorably and unanimously on 
the appropriation bills for maintenance of the state institutions, aggre- 
gating $800,000 submitted by the State Board of Control. 

The trustees and superintendents of the county insane asylums 
have formed an organization, and will meet twice a year for discussion 
of subjects pertaining to their field of work. 


WYOMING. 
BY F, B. SHELDON, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The state of Wyoming, with its absence of thickly settled com- 
munities, has not found it necessary as yet to do much along the 
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line of organized charity. The state maintains a hospital at Rock 
Springs, where patients of all classes are given the best medical and 
surgical treatment at very moderate rates. The several counties of 
the state send to this hospital their indigent patients, and pay a 
nominal rate for their care and treatment from county funds. 
Special rates are made for the employees of mining companies, rail- 
road companies, and the like. The earnings of the institution are 
not sufficient for its support, and the deficiency is made up from a 
special state tax levy for that purpose. During the past year an 
addition has been built to the hospital, including a finely equipped 
operating-room for surgical use. 

The State Hospital for the Insane at Evanston is also being en- 
larged this year to provide more room and greater comfort for the 
inmates. This is filling a long-felt want, as the constantly increas- 
ing numbers have crowded the present quarters to such an extent as 
to render them uncomfortable and to some degree, perhaps, un- 
healthy. 

The Wyoming Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Cheyenne is also 
becoming somewhat crowded in its limited quarters; and the in- 
creasing age and infirmities of the veterans of the Civil War made it 
incumbent upon the last legislature to provide for a hospital building 
to be built and operated in connection with the home. This build- 
ing will be built during the coming two years. 

The history of our state penitentiary is that, while Wyoming was 
yet a territory, provision was made for the erection of a penitentiary 
building at Rawlins; and considerable money was appropriated and 
spent in the construction of the building. Upon admission to the 
Union, however, the United States donated to the state its peniten- 
tiary located at Laramie; and this property has been used by the 
state up to the present time for penitentiary purposes. In the mean 
time the work upon the Rawlins building has lagged somewhat, and 
has never been entirely completed. Provision was made, however, 
by the recent legislature for putting the Rawlins institution in condi- 
tion for occupancy and for the removal of prisoners thereto. The 
present year will witness this change. Much pains are being taken 
to place the new quarters in good sanitary condition, with all com- 
forts and conveniences possible, and to make them secure and capa- 
ble of properly restraining the convicts. 

The Big Horn Hot Springs, near Thermopolis, have been placed 
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under the control of the State Board of Charities and Reform,’ and 
forever set aside for the treatment and care of diseases and for sani- 
tary and charitable purposes. These springs are remote from the 
railroad, but undoubtedly possess great curative qualities which will 
eventually make them famous. A special tax levy is authorized for 
the improvement and preservation of this property; and steps are 
being taken to carry out provisions of the legislature concerning 
these waters. 

All of the above-mentioned institutions are under the supervision 
and control of the State Board of Charities and Reform, which is 
composed of the following ex-officio members, the Governor, Secretary 
of State, State Auditor, State Treasurer, and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Recent legislation relative to correctional and 
charitable matters has all been along the line of providing for the 
changes and improvements mentioned in this report, and has been 
governed in all cases by a careful consideration of the needs of the 


institutions and with due regard to economy in the administration of 
their affairs. 


CUBA. 
BY JEROME B. CLARK, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The first adequate effort toward the organization of the charities 
in Cuba was made in February, 1900, when Major E. St. J. Greble, 
assistant adjutant-general, United States Volunteers, was appointed 
Superintendent of Charities for the entire island. To his ability and 
energy are entirely due all the good results that have been attained. 
Up to the date of this appointment the charitable institutions had 
been in charge of the various military commanders of the four dis- 
tricts into which the island was divided, and an effort was made 
toward the inspection of all institutions who received aid from the 
government. 

In April, 1900, Mr. Homer Folks, of New York City, came to 
Havana to lend his experience in starting the organization of the 
charities of the island; and the civil order defining this work, which 
was signed by General Wood on July 7, 1900, was largely due to 
the result of his efforts. 

This order provided for a Board of Charities, to consist of eleven 
members, five of them to be appointed at large, and six provincial 
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members, one from each province of the island. This board held its 
first meeting Jan. 10, 1901. Provisions were made for a Training 
School for Boys, a Training School for Girls, a Reform School for 
Boys, and a Reform School for Girls. All of these institutions are 
now in successful operation, the Training School for Boys having 
been recently opened at Santiago de las Vegas. This latter institu- 
tion will also have an agricultural college and farms in connection 
with the school, two hundred acres of land having been purchased 
for that purpose. The Training School for Girls is located in 
Havana. The Reform School for Boys was formerly in Havana, 
and known as the San José Reform School. It has since been 
moved to Guanajay, and bids fair to be a model reform school. 

The Reform School for Girls is at Aldecoa, near Havana. The 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd are in charge, under state supervision. 

A bureau for placing children with families, and for their inspec- 
tion and supervision, has been established. Reports show that there 
have been 329 applications from families who wished to take chil- 
dren; 290 children have been placed out; and 240 remain at this 
date under the supervision of the department. 

At the time of the organization of the department there were in 
existence many so-called orphan asylums in all parts of the island, 
which were little more than shelters for the many children who 
during the war and after its close were gathered up and saved from 
starvation in the fields and cities. They had been started by chari- 
table societies from the United States in connection with the Cuban 
municipal authorities; but, as funds grew low, they all came to the 
state for support. It was decided to break up as many of these asy- 
lums as possible, and return the children to their relatives or place 
them out in families. There have been over thirty brokenup. Over 
1,000 children have been returned to their relatives: the others were 
either placed out or transferred to one of the state schools. 

All of the insane of the island are cared for at Mazzora, where pro- 
vision has been made for their treatment. 

The lepers of the island are cared for inthe San Lazaro Hospitals 
in Havana and Santa Clara. 

The aged and chronic cases are at present distributed throughout 
the island in private asylums, whose object is to care for such peo- 


ple, the state paying a monthly per capita for each inmate whom they 
send. 
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In the city of Havana the reconcentrados and destitute were cared 
for, immediately after the war, in several government buildings. 
These people were furnished rations for nearly two years, and were 
given shelter. Consequently, they made no effort to find work, and 
were fast drifting into the pauper class. The department undertook 
to return them to the country towns from which most of them origi- 
nally came, and to find work for them. In this way the state was 
relieved of the care of over 400 persons. 

In connection with the general office of the department, work- 
shops were established for supplying state institutions, hospitals, and 
asylums with clothes, bed linen, pillows, and other supplies, which 
can be made cheaper in Havana than elsewhere in the island. 
There are two women employed by the department to cut the material 
and to prepare the work, which is given out to destitute women 
applying for employment, and paid for by the piece. Employment 
has also been furnished to a large number of destitute men and 
boys, who are given work at sawing and splitting wood; and the 
wood is afterward sold to the state institution and other purchasers. 

A large supply of surgical instruments were donated to the 
department by some of the large hospitals in the United States, 
these instruments being perfectly good, but too antiquated for the 
use of these advanced institutions. These instruments were dis- 
tributed among a number of the smaller hospitals.of the island, 
which up to that time had been almost entirely devoid of any such 
appliances. 

Up to the time of the organization of the department there had 
never been any trained nurses in Cuba. There have since been 
established training schools for nurses in all of the largest hospitals 
of the island, these schools being under the charge of an American 
trained nurse in each institution. 

The first dispensary for free service to the sick poor was opened 
in Havana in November last, and has relieved the hospitals of many 
cases, especially women and children. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT: CUBA. 


Dr. Julio San Martin, president of the board of managers of the 
Reform School for Boys at Guanajay, says: “The Reform School 
is a new institution, taking the place of the old Asilo de San José, 
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which was a real prison, where the children were tortured and made 
to work like slaves. The Reform School is finely located upon 
elevated ground. There are workshops for shoemaking, tailoring, 
blacksmithing, carpentering, and bricklaying. The boys are also 
taught agriculture. The school contains about 420 children; but 
of these about 200, who are not delinquent, will be removed to the 
new industrial school at Santiago de las Vegas.” 

Dr. Enrique Diago, superintendent of Municipal Hospital No. 1, 
Havana, reports that this hospital has been modernized and pro- 
vided with a complete system of sewers, water-closets, baths, etc. ; 
that it has separate wards for suspected insane, and another for 
tuberculosis patients. The hospital has a capacity of 1,500, with 
an average of 430. 

Dr. Emilio Martinez reports that the Tamayo Dispensary was 
organized to give free medical assistance to the poor and to prevent 
the abuses of excessive charges by druggists. The services of the 
dispensary are restricted to those who are considered really poor. 
Visits are made to sick poor in their homes. In the first three 
months of 1901, 2,425 patients were cared for, chiefly women and 
children. The dispensary is under the charge of the Department 
of Charities. 

Dr. Sanchez Agramont, director of the Casa de Beneficencia y 
Maternidad, reports that this institution receives abandoned children 
of both sexes, feeds them in the most approved manner, and directs 
their physical, moral, and intellectual development. The institution 
still maintains a “turn-cradle,”— a pivotal apparatus, cylindrical in 
shape, placed in a solitary spot, and so arranged that the moment 
a foundling is placed in it a watchman constantly on duty near the 
place, is notified by a system of bells. Two objects are realized,— 
secrecy in regard to the person abandoning the waif and the preser- 
vation of a future useful member of society. 

Dr. J. M. Pla, president of the board of trustees for the Hospital 
for Insane in Cuba, and Dr. L. Alvarez Crice, superintendent, re- 
port that the hospital was founded in 1825 by Bishop Espada. It 
is situated twelve miles from Havana, and has 429 acres of land. 
It has a population of 716 patients. Under Governor-general 
Brooke a complete system of sewerage, with adequate bathing 
facilities, laundry, and kitchen, was established. Steps were taken 
to provide an abundant supply of good water. Restrictions and 
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close confinement have been abolished, and some excellent buildings 
established. 


MEXICO. 
BY JOSE F, GODAY, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


The Mexican government encourages everything tending to ad- 
vance existing charities and to foster new ones. The Department 
of the Interior, at whose head is General Manuel Gonzalez Cosio, 
has done all in its power in that direction; and so we find that the 
leading federal charitable institutions in the City of Mexico, and else- 
where in the republic, are in a most flourishing condition. 

Of these let me first cite the Asylum of the Poor at the capital, 
one of the earliest institutions of its kind established on this conti- 
nent, whose history is well worthy of a passing reference. It is 
related that on the spot where this asylum was afterward erected 
there stood in 1760 some miserable huts inhabited by very, very 
poor people. One day a benevolent priest, Fernando Ortiz Cortés, 
was passing by, and heard the -cries of a child. The wailing was 
renewed from time to time, until it became so persistent that the 
priest entered the hut, and there discovered that the child’s com- 
plaint was caused by hunger. The emaciated and pinched little face, 
lying across the knees of the starved dead mother, appealed strongly 
to the holy man’s kind and charitable impulses; and he vowed that 
thereafter no human being should weep from hunger at that spot. 
Devoting himself assiduously to the raising of funds, he was able to 
establish the asylum in September, 1763. Thus it was that the 
piteous cries of an infant brought about the organization of one of 
our worthiest institutions. At the present time it gives shelter to 
about goo inmates. 

The Orphan Asylum of Mexico City is another noble charity, 
founded in 1767 by Archbishop Lorenzana, with alms he collected. 
It now provides for over 300 children. 

Of recent institutions I may mention the National School for the 
Deaf and Dumb, which was definitely organized under the ad- 
ministration of our great patriot, President Benito Juarez, in 
1861, and which now has 800 pupils; the National School for 
the Blind, established in 1871; and the Correctional School for 
Boys, openéd in September, 1881. There are also at the capital 
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another correctional school for boys, an industrial institute for men, 
and one for women. 

Of hospitals under federal aid we have several, the oldest dating 
back to the time of the conqueror, Herman Cortez, long before 
hospitals could have been established in the United States. At 
present a general hospital is being finished. This splendid institu- 
tion will have goo beds, will comprise wards for men, women, and 
children, and a separate one for infectious diseases, and will contain 
all the latest improvements and appliances. 

The National Loan Office is another institution to which passing 
reference may be made, as its aims are noble and its work highly 
creditable. It enables the poor to obtain loans on pledges at almost 
nominal rates of interest. An idea of its importance may be 
obtained when it is known that in 1899 it loaned over $3,000,000 in 
500,000 transactions. 

As to insane asylums, we have two at the capital; but, the build- 
ings which they occupy being no longer suited to modern methods, 
a larger and thoroughly equipped institution of the kind is to be 
erected. . 

In the states of the Mexican Republic the observer will also find 
many charitable institutions. Hospitals, asylums, and correctional 
schools in great numbers are established in all the leading cities of 
the nation, and even in small municipalities. Some, like the lying- 
in and general hospitals of Puebla and the famous Hospicio of 
Guadalajara, give ample testimony as to the charitable impulses of 
the Mexican people. 

Among private benefactions I cannot forego mentioning the 
Workingwomen’s Home, established at the City of Mexico by Mrs. 
Diaz, the president’s deservedly popular wife, who is beloved by all, 
and the charities now being put into successful operation under the 
will of the late Matias Romero, for many years Mexico’s able and 
patriotic diplomatic representative in this country. Of the foreign 
colonies in our capital the American, Spanish, French, and Swiss 
residents have the best-equipped hospitals. 

And here let me say that private benefaction is now well regulated 
and encouraged by a new law approved Dec. 19, 1899, establishing 
a board of charities, and which, I think, will meet some of the 
requirements and conditions discussed at these meetings regarding 
private charities. 
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The cursory remarks I have made regarding the charitable and 
correctional institutions in the Mexican Republic will convince you, 
I hope, that your work will find sympathetic appreciation in my 
country. We, as a nation, believe that home influence and home 
surroundings are the greatest and most potent factors in bringing 
about the happiness of our people. But we likewise know that 
public, charitable, and correctional institutions, without any distinc- 
tion as to race, nationality, or religion, are necessary for the well- 
being of humanity. 

With the cordial greetings of President Diaz and of my govern- 
ment, which gave me the pleasing mission which I am now perform- 
ing, I wish you all success in your beneficent labors. These labors 
will undoubtedly be far-reaching in their effects, since they will serve 
to alleviate suffering and to ameliorate the condition of the poor. 
Their proper recognition in my country will contribute in a way to 
weld more firmly together through that noble and holy virtue — 


charity — the ties of friendship which happily bind our two sister 
republics. 


A 


IV. 


Legislation concerning Charities. 


SPECIAL FIELD OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, BY PROFESSOR WILL- 
IAM W. FOLWELL, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


The committee, whose report is now submitted, appears for the 
first time on the programme of the Conference. 

A consultation of its members soon after appointment revealed a 
doubt on the part of some whether the Conference had not acted 
unadvisedly in forming a committee on legislation. It was suggested 
that the office of the Conference is to arouse and lead public senti- 
ment,— to create a soil and an atmosphere in which legislative proj- 
ects may generate and develop spontaneously. The Conference, 
by engaging in the framing of particular bills, and steering them 
to passage through legislative bodies, would abandon its wide sphere 
of influences to drop into narrow grooves of routine. Such associa 
tions may be all-powerful as organizations of influence, but weak and 
ridiculous when they undertake to compass their ends by the employ- 
ment of power. 

Your committee, however, do not believe themselves obliged to 
presume that in their appointment the Conference proposed to de- 
part from its traditional policy. 

It is much more reasonable to assume that the first intention was 
that inquiry should be made into the nature and range of past and 
existing legislation for the information of the Conference and the 
public. | A report from year to year upon the laws proposed and 
enacted in the several states might serve a very useful purpose; and 
comparative studies, covering long periods, would be of high value. 
Successful experiments might become models for new measures, and 
failures in one quarter need not be repeated elsewhere. 
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If the investigations contemplated should at times fairly warrant 
a suggestion of an improvement, an extension, or a co-ordination of 
laws and administration, it could be easily tolerated. It may as well 
be frankly stated that your present committee will have occasion to 
avail themselves of such indulgence. 

The ever-admirable preamble to the national constitution sums 
up the objects of its establishment. After naming the irreducible 
elements of government,— “ justice,” “domestic tranquillity,” and 
‘the common defence,”— it proposes “the general welfare.” This 
phrase, ambiguous in terms, has been held to import the general well- 
being of the states as politically united, not of the people socially and 
distributively. Congress is not authorized to assume in the states 
those general police powers which secure the health and safety of 
the people and promote their culture. The protection of person and 
property, the family relations, the education of the young, highways, 
the public health, and the care of unfortunates are under the guar- 
dianship of and a charge upon the states. May the rights of the 
states to exercise all such powers and fulfil the obligations accordant 
therewith forever remain undiminished |! 

For a hundred years and more the several states have been en- 
gaged in legislation in regard to unfortunates. There is an enormous 
mass of statutes and ordinances relating to the punishment of crimes 
and misdemeanors, the care of the poor and infirm, the cure or 
custody of the insane, the idiotic, the inebriate, and the epileptic, 
and the education of defectives, to say nothing of accompanying 
“ judge-made law.” Under these laws innumerable experiments in 
administration have been made. Thousands of penal and charitable 
institutions dot the map, and an army of people do faithful service 
therein. These exist and serve in state groups, and present all 
varieties of organization and efficiency. There is a wilderness of sys- 
tems, experiments, precedents, records, statistics,— all waiting, for 
what? You have anticipated the obvious answer. For collection, 
discussion, arrangement, and diffusion. “ Wanted, then,” we may 
advertise, “a clearing-house of charities and corrections for these 
United States, so long disunited in regard to these great interests.” 

Assembled under the shadow of the national capitol, may it not be 
both timely and appropriate for the Conference to inquire whether 
there is not a special field within which the national government 


may beneficently act without trespassing upon the domain of state 
activity ? 


; 
' 
} 
; 
' 
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The foundation for the answer to such a question has already been 
laid by the establishment of a policy consistent with the principle 
just announced of national co-ordination of state activity. A few ex- 
amples will sustain this proposition. 

Our great fundamental industry, agriculture, had been so devel- 
oped, chiefly through the applications of science, by the middle of the 
last century that demands came from many quarters for a central 
agency, which should collect and distribute a huge mass of facts and 
truths known to exist, but practically inaccessible. This call, repeated 
and intensified, sounded above the war-drums of the civil war. A 
tardy Congress, by act of May 15, 1862, established the Bureau of 
Agriculture, declaring its object to be “to acquire and diffuse... 
useful information on subjects connected with agriculture in the most 
general and comprehensive sense of that word.” The subsequent 
history and present status of this bureau are known to all. 

The great struggle referred to was barely over when another inter- 
est of universal concern developed under state auspices, was demand- 
ing the beneficent interference of the national government in a similar 
way. By a lawapproved March 2, 1867, the Bureau of Education was 
created. The phrasing of the act is interesting, . . . “to collect facts 
and statistics showing the condition and progress of education in the 
several states, and to diffuse .. . information respecting the organiza- 
tion and management of schools and school systems, and methods of 
teaching.” The splendid series of publications emanating from the 
Bureau of Education, already indispensable to every student of peda- 
gogy, bears ample testimony to the wisdom of Congress, and to the 
intelligence and industry of the gentlemen who have been charged 
with its administration. 

It is a curious fact worth momentary notice that our first Commis- 
sioner of Education in these annual reports undertook to collect facts 
relating to the insane, the idiotic, and the deaf, dumb, and blind, and 
argued in the body of his first report that the culture, if not the 
maintenance, of these classes falls legitimately within the province of 
his bureau. 

A few years later Congress was constrained to respond to a third 
call loud and clear for the same kind of service, and the Bureau of 
Labor was brought into being by act of Jume 27, 1884. 

The function of this bureau as fixed by the law is to “collect in- 
formation upon the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours 
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of labor, and the earnings of laboring men and women, and the means 
of promoting their material, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity.” 
The contributions of this bureau, soon elevated into a department of 
the government, need no eulogy. 

Further examples are unnecessary. In the instances cited we find 
the same phenomena,—a vast interest, of universal concern; state 
and local initiative and administration ; a wide and deep felt need of 
co-ordination by means of a central bureau, and Congress under its 
constitutional power to promote the general welfare, creating the nec- 
essary bureaus. In all the cases, state initiative is not discouraged, 
but supplemented and assisted. It may be added that the national 
government is the only possible agency for such service. No other 
organization has the means, the motive, the prestige, or the power. 

The argument of this report may now be rapidly concluded. That 
there is an appropriate field for national action promotive of general 
welfare will not be questioned. That such action has become tradi- 
tional, resulting in an established policy, is not open to debate. 

This Conference does not need to be informed that in the 
province of charities and corrections lies a vast, disordered mass of 
facts, experiments, successes, and failures, which need to be collected 
and marshalled for general use. Your committee, therefore, beg 
leave to announce it as their conclusion that there ought to be estab- 
lished here at the seat of the national government a Bureau of 
Charities and Corrections, with powers and functions substantially 
the same as those intrusted to the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Education (as it ought to be). To collect and diffuse informa- 
tion relating to charities and corrections would be the comprehend- 
ing purpose of such a bureau. To elaborate before this body a 
scheme of details would be altogether superfluous, and to embody 
one in a statute should not be thought of. Let the general authority 
be given, particular subjects for investigation and report will present 
themselves spontaneously and in such number and variety that great 
discretion will be needed to prevent dissipation of effort and resources. 
Such propositions as the regulation of the inter-migration of paupers 
and criminals and the maintenance of a central office for the identifi- 
cation of criminals by the Bertillon method present themselves imme- 
diately. 

One suggestion, however, may without impertinence be ventured, 
that the collection, interpretation, and publication of statistics should 
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from the outset be the leading specialty. The lack of trustworthy 
figures in the field of charities and corrections is known and felt by 
all who are conversant with it. Our highest authority in criminology 
has been obliged to state publicly that we have no statistics of crime 
of much value. Of judicial statistics we have in our country none. 
The case can be little better in any other quarter of the field. The 
inadequacy of the figures of the best of the federal censuses, based 
as they are on inquiries made at the end of a census year, and not on 
contemporary registration, is recognized and deplored by statisticians. 

It would naturally become the office of the contemplated bureau to 
take the leading part in reforming the methods of observation, record, 
and return in all the statistical specialties within its province. Its 
obvious principle of action would be to invite the co-operation of 
state, local, and private agencies. 

The success which has attended the corresponding work of the 
Bureau of Education is sufficient warrant for expecting like friendly 
contributions. Under American circumstances and temperament, 
attempts to compel the co-operation of agencies constitutionally inde- 
pendent would prove abortive. So dominant is the importance of the 
clearing-house feature of the proposed national bureau that it might 
be well if little else were undertaken in its earlier years. It would 
be easy to dissipate its resources on a multitude of investigations 
which immediately suggest themselves to any one who allows his 
mind to play around the subject. 

Your committee, therefore, find in favor of a bureau rather than a 
Board of Charities and Corrections, or a “ Board of Control.” 

While suggesting a limited and modest extension of the general 
welfare policy of the national government, your committee are aware 
that they are proposing a new step in a constitutional development 
which was never in the minds of the framers of our organic law, but 
which ought soon to enter the consciousness of the people. 

It is an elementary theorem of plane geometry that through any 
three points in a plane not in a straight line a circumference can be 
drawn. In fact, the circle so bounded exists as a conception, 
whether the curve be physically drawn or not. 

When Congress successively created the bureaus of Agriculture, 
Education, and Labor, it drew a charmed circle within which an in- 
definite number of similar intelligence offices may be instituted. One 
of them is the subject of present consideration. 
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The logic of our illustration and its application suggests the 
gradual development of a great system of national intelligence offices 
founded on a registration scheme carried on in and by the states. 
Into this system may be merged by federation existing bureaus, and 
at length, by amendment of the constitution, the decennial census 
long since swelled beyond the proportions contemplated by the grand 
convention. 

In an ideal view of our Constitution as developed, the leading 
office of the national government should in the good time coming be 
the promotion of the general welfare by maintaining a great clearing 
house of information of common interest to the people. An intelli- 
gent and interested application of this ideal would hasten its possible 
realization. 

WILLIAM W. FOoLWELL, Chairman. 
FRED H. WINEs. 
Rosert W. HEBBERD. 


V. 


Whe Wibision of Work between Public and Private 
Charities. 


SUBSIDIES. 


BY THE COMMITTEE ON THE DIVISION OF WORK BETWEEN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE CHARITIES. 


The title of this committee suggests a large number of important 
questions which the practical charity worker, the legislator, and the 
citizen are compelled constantly to consider. These questions may, 
perhaps, be conveniently grouped under three headings. First is the 
division of the 4imds of work which should be done by either class 
of agencies and the question of the co-operation and methods of co- 
operation between public and private charitable agents. The second 
group of questions is that as to the mutual relations of public and 
private charitable agents in the matter of supervision and oversight. 
Here questions as to the advisability of the various types of State 
Boards of Charities, of State Charities Aid Associations, and commit- 
tees of citizens as Visiting Boards, and some of the problems of 
charity organization have a place. The third group of questions is 
that which we have singled out for consideration at this session, and 
consists of those connected with subsidies from the public treasury 
to private charitable agencies. By subsidies we here understand any 
payments from the public treasury, whether of the nation, state, 
county, or any other political division, to charitable agencies not en- 
tirely controlled by the public, whether given in gross amount or as 
specific payments for specific services. 

First we will consider the situation in the United States. Our 
returns are by no means complete; but from public documents, per- 
sonal interviews, the reports of this and other conferences, and from 
a large number of private letters received in answer to our inquiries, 
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data have been secured which give, it is believed, a substantially true 
picture. 

Beginning with the New England states, Maine makes liberal 
appropriations to various institutions for orphan or neglected chil- 
dren, contributes to three hospitals, and to a temporary home for 
women and children. Various municipalities support dispensaries, 
and there are doubtless some other minor cases of this policy. 

Vermont, besides supporting its own institution for the insane, 
grants special appropriations for buildings, and a weekly per capita 
payment of $3.75 for each patient for the state in the Brattleboro 
retreat for the insane. It also pays $11,000 per year for the support 
of various defectives in private institutions outside the state. One 
city at least makes an annual appropriation for a hospital. All these 
expenditures have been gradually increasing. 

New Hampshire makes a small appropriation for a deaf-mute mis- 
sion, exempted this year the private Orphan’s Home at Franklin from 
taxation, and by the law of 1895 required local authorities to sup- 
port destitute children; either in private families or in asylums. 
Under this system the number of children thus supported has already 
reached about four hundred, and is increasing. 

Massachusetts is almost steadily opposed to the granting of state 
aid to private institutions. A marked exception to this is found in 
an appropriation of $5,000, made in 1898 for the benefit of the 
New England Industrial School for Deaf-mutes, in the city of Bev- 
erly, and an appropriation of $2,000 in each of the years 1899 and 
1900 to the same institution. A bill is before the legislature at this 
time (April), authorizing the city of Boston to appropriate money to 
the Carney Hospital. 

In Connecticut the policy finds greater support. There are 25 
state patients in the Hartford Retreat for the Insane, a private insti- 
tution. Their support is provided for by contract with the state con- 
troller. Since 1888, pauper or indigent feeble-minded children are 
supported in the School for Imbeciles at Lakeville, a part of their 
support being met by the state and a part by the town from which 
they come. The number at present is about 180. About 260 way- 
ward girls are maintained in the Industrial School for Girls at Mid- 
dletown, for whose support the State pays $3 per week each. No 
state aid is granted to institutions for orphan or neglected children. 
The state makes appropriations biennially to almost all of the public 
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hospitals of the state. The state pays $200 per year for the support 
of the deaf, about 80 being in the American School at Hartford, and 
about 30 in the Mystic Oral School. About 65 blind persons are 
supported in two private institutions, the state paying at the rate of 
$350 per year each. Few of the cities contribute to private chari- 
ties, the exceptions being Hartford, which makes an annual appro- 
priation to the Protestant Orphan Asylum in that city; New Haven, 
which aids the Protestant Orphan Asylum and the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum; and New Britain, which grants an annual appropria- 
tion to the General Hospital. In nearly every case the amount of 
these subsidies is steadily increasing. + 

Turning now to the group of Middle Western states, in Michi- 
gan the only instance is that of the maintenance of 7 insane 
persons, in a private asylum, under an old law. None have been 
committed, however, for years. In late years the D’Arcambal Home 
of Industry for discharged prisoners has once or twice received as- 
sistance from the state. A member of the State Board of Charities 
remarks that this was found to be a source of weakness to the insti- 
tution, as private support was withdrawn. Several times applications 
for assistance have been made by other private institutions, but they 
were always defeated in the legislature. 

In Ohio the principle of aid to private institutions has no state 
recognition. In a few counties, about six in number, aid is given 
to children’s homes, the counties paying an agreed price for main- 
tenance. 

In Indiana the state pays no subsidies, but several minor instances 
of the policy are found in the county aid to private orphan asylums 
by means of per capita payments and in one or two cases in small 
appropriations by cities to private hospitals. Probably Indiana is as 
free from this practice as any state of its wealth and population in 
the country. 

In Illinois the state legislature is forbidden by the Constitution to 
contribute to private charities. There are some instances of sub- 
sidies paid by cities or counties. The Industrial School Act permits 
the counties to pay $10 per month for children committed by the 
court. The city of Chicago gives $12,000 a year to the St. Vincent 
Orphanage, Cook County gives $12,000 to each of two industrial 
schools for boys, and $10,000 to each of two industrial schools for 
girls, a total of $56,000 yearly by the county. The Children’s Home 
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and Aid Society receives $5,000 a year in per capita payments. In 
a number of other places in the state, industrial schools, children’s 
aid societies, and hospitals are aided; and there are indications that 
the practice has been increasing in the last ten years. 

In Minnesota, as a temporary policy only, the state boards crip- 
pled and deformed children in a private hospital, awaiting the time 
when the number of patients will justify the establishment of a state 
institution. ‘Three cities pay small amounts each in aid of societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children ; and one county, the county 
in which St. Paul is located, pays a small amount to the Associated 
Charities for the work of investigating all applications for outdoor 
relief. 

In North Dakota, in 1899, a number of the counties made liberal 
provisions to aid in the erection of a receiving home for the Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, the amounts varying from $500 to $2,000 
each; and city support also is given to the work of those soci- 
eties. 

In Kansas 26 institutions of various kinds are aided in the cur- 
rent year by small amounts, the aggregate given by the state legis- 
lature being $14,400. The amount has increased in the last two 
years. No instances of municipal aid were found. 

In Nebraska the subsidy policy was at one time followed; but in 
the year 1891 the care of all the insane patients in the state was un- 
dertaken by the state directly. For a time an institution for depend- 
ent children was subsidized; but the arrangement being unsatis- 
factory, the state took full possession two years ago. If there are 
now any cases in the state, they are found in the cities or minor 
divisions. 

In Colorado a private hospital at Pueblo receives a per diem 
payment from the various counties. A private institution for the 
feeble-minded receives like payment from the counties, this being 
also a temporary measure until the state is financially able to estab- 
lish a school. In a number of mining towns, hospitals are aided 
by the local authorities; and in Denver the city indirectly, through 
the Associated Charities, assists some private charitable institutions. 
The policy, however, may be said to have almost no permanent hold 
in the state. 

A number of other states in this section undoubtedly will show in- 
stances of this policy, but they are only of minor importance. 
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For the Southern states, only meagre data are at hand. In North 


‘Carolina, apparently, the state has gone farthest in the policy, there 


being appropriations by the legislature for Orphan Asylums conducted 
by the Masons and by the churches and for a Soldiers’ Home, aggre- 
gating about $35,000 annually. Several of the cities contribute to 
the support of hospitals. The amounts have been steadily increasing 
in the last few years. 

In Kentucky there are a few instances of city and county aid to 
hospitals and humane societies, but none by the State legislature. 

Tennessee is almost free from this policy, the Tennessee Industrial 
School being the only institution receiving state aid. 

In Louisiana, while the state grants no subsidies, the city of New 
Orleans contributes about $30,000 in all to 31 different institutions. 
We may only infer that these few instances fairly represent the situa- 
tion in the South; and they would indicate that, while the policy is as 
yet in its infancy, it gives promise of a vigorous growth. 

We turn now to the Far Western states and those of the Pacific 
Coast. 

In Indian Territory and Arizona the practice is not found. 

In New Mexico there are a few cases, but it is not clear whether 
they are more than mere temporary expedients. 

In Washington no cases of the policy appear. 

In Oregon of late the policy seems to be finding support. Begin- 
ning with 1889, at each biennial session of the legislature excepting 
two, the amount of aid granted to orphans’ homes and certain institu- 
tions for the destitute has been increased. Beginning with $15,000, 
the total in 1895 had reached $36,500. In 1897 none was granted, 
but in 1899 $5,000 was granted to one institution, a Home for the 
Friendless. In 1901 the total appropriation was again increased to 
$35,000, mostly in form of a per capita payment to various orphan 
asylums. 

In California the one notable case of state aid is found in the sub- 
sidizing of orphan asylums, $100 being paid for each orphan and $75 
for each half-orphan kept in private institutions. This number has 
been steadily increasing. The amount of the subsidy, which was in 
1880 $58,000, has now reached $400,000 annually, requiring thus a 
biennial appropriation of over three-quarters of a million. Formerly 
the state aided in a similar manner the aged dependants ; but, their 
number and the expenditure increasing, opposition was aroused, and 
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the law was repealed five years ago. A few.cases of municipal sub- 
sidies are found, San Francisco having been required by the legislature 
to pay a relief society $5,000 a year; but this has been recently with- 
drawn, whether legally has not been decided. 

We return now to the group of Middle states, composed of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia. New York State gives aid to private institutions for 
delinquent children, in one instance under a special law, and has done 
so since 1824. It also aids regularly one institution for the instruc- 
tion of the blind and all the institutions, some eight or ten in number, 
for deaf-mutes. The state is prohibited by the Constitution from 
giving aid to any but these classes of private institutions. The cities 
and towns make large payments to the institutions for children which 
are more or less of a reformatory character, to hospitals and dispen- 
saries, to a few homes for the aged, and in some cases to fresh air 
charities. Outside of New York City, probably little aid is given ex- 
cept to institutions for children, which receive aid in all parts of the 
state, and to hospitals, which are subsidized in a number of places. 
Approximately, the amount of these annual appropriations is as fol- 
lows: contributed by the state directly to private institutions, some 
$235,000; voted by county supervisors, $635,000; paid by cities, 
towns, or villages, about $2,775,000,— a total of nearly three and 
three-quarter million dollars, of which over $2,000,000 is paid to 
institutions for the support of dependent children. These amounts 
have been almost steadily increasing, but within the last few years an 
aroused public sentiment and various measures of prevention have 
somewhat checked their advance. 

In New Jersey the Constitution of the state prohibits the legisla- 
ture from subsidizing any private charity ; and the counties subsidize 
very rarely, and only as temporary convenience. 

In Pennsylvania, however, the policy is thoroughly established. 
The amounts granted by the legislature are greater than in any 
other state of the Union, some 133 private institutions scattered in 
every portion of the state being beneficiaries. Besides these there 
are a number of so-called “ semi-state institutions,” whose governing 
boards are to a greater or less degree independent of public appoint- 
ment. Of the total amount of something over $7,000,000 a year ap- 
propriated by the legislature at its biennial session, about $2,500,000 
goes to strictly state institutions, about $1,200,000 to semi-state insti- 
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tutions, and about $3,500,000 to private institutions. These amounts 
have been steadily increasing despite the opposition and protests of 
many citizens. What amounts are granted by counties or cities it is 
impossible to ascertain, but doubtless it would be no inconsiderable 
sum. 

In Delaware an appropriation is made by the legislature to 
support feeble-minded children at Elwyn, Penn. The Ferris Re- 
form School, a private institution in Newcastle County, is partially 
supported by a $5,000 appropriation by the Levy Court. A small 
appropriation is made to the Delaware Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and to a Day Nursery under the management of 
the Episcopal Church. 

In Maryland the subsidy policy has taken on large proportions. 
The state legislature appropriates to institutions for delinquent 
youths, for destitute and neglected youths, homes for the friendless, 
destitute adults, hospitals, and for various classes of defectives, about 
$191,000 at its biennial session; while in the city of Baltimore, for 
various classes, about $185,000 annually has been the amount of 
recent appropriations. In both cases the amount tended rapidly to 
increase ; and quite recently, public attention becoming aroused, 
measures were taken in the hope of preventing further advance. 

In the District of Columbia the subsidy policy had become thor- 
oughly established by the year 1880, almost entirely in aid of institu- 
tions for orphan and neglected children and for the sick. The 
amounts increased almost steadily from 1880 up to 1895, when the 
effects of new measures of precaution that had been adopted began 
to make themselves felt. The total amount of these appropriations 
in any year falls little short of $200,000. 

From this survey we conclude that in the New England States the 
system is not of great extent ; and, where the method is followed, it is 
chiefly because of the small number of dependants. The subsidies 
are usually given in the most business-like way by specific payments 
and frequently to institutions outside the state. Massachusetts is the 
most nearly free from the practice, while Maine and Connecticut fol- 
low it the most. Public sentiment has not become strongly defined 
on the subject, excepting in Massachusetts, where it is strongly 
opposed. 

In the Middle, Western, and North-western states the instances 
found of state aid are relatively unimportant ; and those of county and 
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city aid, though somewhat greater, are still not numerous nor of great 
significance. In the matter of aid by the state probably Kansas 
stands first as to amount, while in county or city aid Illinois is in the 
lead. In these two states and some others, public sentiment is un- 
defined, while in the greater number of the states of this group there 
is a very strong and growing sentiment in favor of the abandonment 
of every trace of the subsidy system. 

In the Southern states, so far as heard from, North Carolina gives 
the most state aid, though the amount is still small. Nowhere in the 
South has the practice any great development, and there is little 
public sentiment one way or the other. The probability is that, as 
the charitable work of the South increases, it will tend to take this 
form; and subsidizing may become a very serious question unless 
the experience of other states serves to forewarn against it. 

On the Pacific coast, Oregon is granting subsidies of large amount 
relative to her resources; but sentiment is wavering, with indications 
that the opposite policy will prevail. The practical charity workers 
in the city of Portland have continued to use their influence against 
it. California, in its subsidies to orphan asylums, presents the most 
striking example west of the Alleghanies of the abuse of this system. 
Public sentiment in general is apathetic on the subject. Those 
directly connected with the management of the institutions are vigor- 
ously resenting any suggestion of change; while criticisms of the 
practice, beginning with a small body of citizens and active charity 
workers awake to the evils, is spreading rapidly through the public. 
The present methods cannot possibly continue. 

The group-of states just west of the Hudson and around the 
Chesapeake Bay may be called the storm centre of this system of 
subsidies. It is difficult to arrange these states in the order of im- 
portance that subsidies hold in the entire charitable system ; but New 
Jersey is practically free, and Delaware does little in this way. New 
York City furnishes the greatest single example; but, relative to the 
whole volume of its charitable interests, subsidies are not so great as 
in Pennsylvania, the District of Columbia, or in Maryland. 

Public sentiment in every case appears to be growing in opposition 
to the practice. This is shown in the District of Columbia by the 
action of Congress in appointing investigating committees nearly ten 
years ago, which resulted in the establishment of the office of Com- 
missioner of Charities, to which Dr. Amos G. Warher was appointed 
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in 1891. It appears likewise in the reports of the successive com- 
missioners, excepting those of the commissioner in office between 
1893 and 1897 who was in favor of continuing the status guo. It 
appears in the establishment of a Board of Children’s Guardians in 
1892, and the strong attitude it has taken in favor of limiting the 
practice. It appears likewise in the recent establishment of the 
Board of Charities and the policy that it has been pursuing. In 
Maryland the growth of this opposition sentiment is shown by the 
strong report in December, 1897, of a special commission on the 
care of certain city poor appointed by the City Council of Baltimore, 
by the attitude of the Supervisors of City Charities of Baltimore, in 
their first annual report in 1900; by the expression of such men as 
the president of this Conference, Mr. John M. Glenn, who gave his 
views in an interview in the Baltimore Mews of March 14, 1898; 
Hon. Ashley M. Gould, chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the legislature in 1898, whose paper read at the State Con- 
ference of Charities in 1899 attracted much attention; Hon. 
Ferdinand C. Latrobe, chairman of the same committee in 1900. 
It is shown also by the establishment in 1900 of the Board of State 
Aid and Charities, whose special business it has been made to super- 
vise, inspect, and report on the subsidized institutions. The situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania is perhaps the least satisfactory. The news- 
papers, it is true, speak of “the biennial discussion” of the subject, 
and recognize in editorials what they call “the pauperizing effect of 
the practice” on private institutions; but the practice of taking in 
annually more and more institutions, thus attempting to placate every 
portion of the state and every interest, and the general political situa- 
tion in the state, have given small encouragement to the growth of 
an intelligent public sentiment on the subject. In New York the 
growth of public sentiment in opposition to the policy is shown in a 
clause in the Constitution of 1896 prohibiting the legislature from 
requiring any county or city to contribute to any private charity, by 
the remarkable report of Controller Bird S. Coler of New York City, 
which marks an epoch in the charities of that city, by the attitude of 
the State Charities Aid Association and of many individuals promi- 
nent in the charitable affairs of the city and state, by the healthy 
and kindly spirit of co-operation which is growing among all denomi- 
nations toward the development of the placing-out system for chil- 
dren, thus removing one of the greatest obstacles to any measures to 
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limit the growth of the system, and, finally, by the attitude of Gover- 
nor Odell, who recently wrote this memorandum in signing a bill 
making an appropriation to an institution for deaf-mutes: ‘“ The fact 
that there are about a dozen institutions over which the state has 
no jurisdiction except through occasional visitations of the State 
Board, and that the control is entirely and solely within themselves 
as in private corporations, leads me to believe that the state should, 
if it is intended to contribute state money, exercise a proper responsi- 
bility as to their management. While I am inclined to withhold 
approval from the bill, I have decided to approve the measure and 
trust to future legislation to provide the regulations suggested.” 
(Quoted in Charities, April 27, 1901.) “ 

The opinions of the most prominent authorities on charities through- 
out the United States, as collected by the Charity Organization Society 
of New York (printed in Appendix to Controller Coler’s Report), show 
that the sentiment among them on this subject is almost unanimously 
in favor of the complete separation of the public treasury and private 
charitable institutions. 

Various circumstances are presented in justification of the policy 
under consideration : — 

First, it is a matter of ease and economy to the public. At the 
outset this consideration is of much force. Private charities are al- 
ready started, and the work grows beyond their means. The subsidy 
system has usually thus been introduced as a temporary expedient, 
and very rarely as the result of a well-planned and thought-out policy. 
It is a product of opportunism, At the outset the small number of 
dependants does not appear to justify the erection of a public institu- 
tion. By making use of agencies already established, the public gets 
the co-operation of private funds and the use of a valuable plant 
already devoted tothe purpose. It gets the unpaid services of citizens 
acting through benevolent motives in the case of some charities, or 
through business motives, as in the case of hospitals connected with 
medical colleges, or through religious impulse, as in the case frequently 
of institutions for the care of children. 

A second strong reason for entering upon this policy is the Ameri- 
can distrust of governmental machinery. America has not perfected 
the machinery of government as yet, and there is well grounded fear 
of the spoilsman in many of our states. Machine politics have been, 
and in some cases still are, so strong that the citizen who gives 
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earnest thought to the welfare of the dependent classes has been led 
to turn his energy rather to securing aid for charities under private 
management than to attempting the slower process of developing pub- 
lic sentiment and enforcing better methods on political managers. 

The third great reason has been the desire for the moral and relig- 
ious welfare and training of the dependants. It is felt by many 
that in private institutions the stigma of pauperism is less likely to 
attach to the inmates, and thus the moral effects are better. A prime 
motive in the care of children is to give to them the moral or religious 
training which is thought essential for their welfare. This appears 
likewise in the case of old people’s homes and in the case of hos- 
pitals. Proselyting motives, or the fear of such motives in others, 
present alike in Hebrew, Protestant, and Catholic, have doubtless 
inspired the policy more frequently than has been acknowledged. 

When the subsidy policy is entered upon, however, a number of 
difficulties manifest themselves. 

1. The cost of the institutions or charities grows rapidly and be- 
yond expectations. When the present system of subsidizing chil- 
dren’s institutions was under consideration in California, the legis- 
lator in charge of the bill declared that on careful calculations the 
amount of the subsidies never could pass $30,000 per year. It is 
now twelve times that amount, and is moving steadily upward. We 
have seen the same tendency almost everywhere; and, where this is 
not the case, it is always the proof that great energy has been spent 
in opposing the system. Without strong opposition it is sure to in- 
crease. This is due, among other things, to loose methods of admis- 
sion to the institutions: the motive to limit the work is not pressing 
upon the management. 

2. It encourages the giving up of dependants by their parents 
and guardians. The stigma of pauperism is too effectually removed, 
and many families of ample means hasten to unload upon the public 
responsibilities which it would be juster and better for them to carry. 

3. It weakens private benevolence. At the outset public funds - 
are brought in merely to help out private charity; but soon the pub- 
lic is considered responsible for all, and is considered fortunate to 
have some aid from private sources. In some cases it brings people 
into benevolent work from the most mercenary motives. In Califor- 
nia some orphan asylums have been established as business enter- 
prises, and children nearly starved to death while the managers were 
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reaping a profit on the per capita payment for their support. A re- 
markable case of this sort in New York is described in the Report 
of the State Charities Aid Association for 1897. 

4. It cripples the public institutions. This point has been em- 
phasized by New York charity workers. It is evident that in Penn- 
sylvania enormous amounts are expended yearly for things of doubt- 
ful public utility, while for lack of funds the state never has provided 
adequately for the insane, the feeble-minded, and various other 
classes. In Maryland there is strong testimony that, while grants 
were made in favor of private agencies having no just claim on the 
state, the state institutions have been greatly neglected. 

5. It prevents the introduction of better methods. A body of 
vested interests is created, and even the best-meaning persons op- 
pose the introduction of enlightened methods which would seem to 
threaten the institutions to which they are devoted. The establish- 
ment of state boards of charities in more than one instance has been 
prevented not so much by the professional politician or the superin- 
tendents of state institutions as by active charity workers, who see 
in them a threat to subsidized charities in which they are interested. 

6. It prevents the growth of a unified system of public philanthropy. 
The subsidized charities stand outside the system of state-controlled 
institutions, and naturally oppose measures more thoroughly to incor- 
porate them. In this period, when the organic nature of the chari- 
table problem is being more and more recognized, this is one of the 
greatest disadvantages. 

7. It promotes lobbying and special influence. It is true the mo- 
tive of these lobbyists is often of the best, but pressure is brought 
upon the legislator which prevents him from considering the case 
upon its merits. There is evidence of the strong influence of this in 
Pennsylvania, in Maryland, in California, and in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and it doubtless is a factor in every instance. A former 
member of the State Board of Charities of Pennsylvania testifies that 
members of the legislature frequently traded votes in favor of sub- 
sidies in order to log-roll their own measures through. 

8. It is frequently in conflict with sound American political prin- 
ciples, as well that of the separation of church and state as that of 
no special favors to any body of citizens. As Dr. Henderson says 
(see p. 69, Controller Coler’s Report), “ Practically, a religious insti- 
tution for children may thus be supported by those who are opposed 
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to its beliefs.” To hand over to a private institution the funds raised 
by public taxation because some citizens, being Episcopalians or 
Hebrews or Germans, or belonging to any other class, prefer to re- 
ceive the public support under exceptional conditions, certainly opens 
the door to favoritism of every sort. 

While, therefore, some of the reasons given in favor of subsidies 
may continue to have some validity, the weight of experience and 
judgment is strongly against them. In a small class of cases they 
may be temporarily justified, and possibly, where political control is 
hopelessly corrupt, the subsidy policy may be the lesser of two evils. 
In general, however, the practice of giving subsidies to private chari- 
ties is one which no community, in the light of the experience we 
have to guide us, will for a moment think of entering upon deliber- 
ately. Even the minor instances found in many places are essentially 
objectionable. It is a form of moderate indulgence that is full of 
danger. The practical question in some eight or ten states where the 
policy Has become firmly rooted is, at least for the immediate 
future, one of regulation and limitation. It is being recognized that 
three rules are essential to such regulations of the subsidy system as 
is possible : first, legal acceptance of the dependant as a public charge ; 
second, regular and close examination and inspection by some regularly 
constituted public agent; third, specific payment for specific services 
instead of general appropriations. These have been adopted in 
New York City, Baltimore, Maryland, and the District of Columbia 
within the last three years, where before very few, if any, conditions 
were imposed on the reception or discharge of dependants. 

To sum up the conclusions which seem justified from the facts of 
this report : — 

1. There is need of the publication of more exact figures by state 
charitable boards and boards of control, which will show the amount 
of public aid received by every private charity, the total amount of 
aid thus granted, and the proportion it bears to the contributions from 
private sources. Such statements are almost entirely lacking for the 
information of the citizen. They would be a great aid to the forma- 
tion of sound public opinion on this subject. 

2. Where the subsidy policy has gained an entrance, its early 
abolition is the end to be labored for. Where granted at all, sub- 
sidies should be carefully controlled by the three methods above 
mentioned. Everywhere the subsidy policy is on the defensive, the 
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greatest argument in its support being the merely negative one that a 
sudden change would be very harmful to dependants and to the 
public. 

3. The subsidy plan is never to be entered upon from choice, but 
only from necessity, in temporary emergencies and in very rare cases. 
The principle of public control of public money should be con- 
sistently followed as the ideal of our charity system. 


Levi L. Barsour. 

JeErFREY R. BRACKETT. 
Homer FOuks. 

PuiLie C. GARRETT. 

HENRY HOopPKINs. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 

FRANK A, FETTER, Chairman. 


THE SUBSIDY PROBLEM IN NEW YORK CITY. 
BY HON. BIRD S. COLER, COMPTROLLER NEW YORK CITY. 


It always gives me great pleasure to take advantage of any legiti- 
mate opportunity to sound the praises of New York City, and such 
an opportunity certainly presents itself in any discussion of the public 
and private charities which that city supports. New York is the 
gateway of the nation, through which passes every year the never- 
ceasing stream of immigration. Thousands of the poor and ignorant 
of foreign lands reach New York every week. Most of them find, at 
least, a temporary resting-place there. Eventually, they may be in 
large part distributed throughout the nation; but many, if not most 
of them, remain in New York City for considerable periods of time, 
and it is during this stay that New York performs what is really a 
national service. The poor are relieved, the sick made well, and the 
ignorant are educated, largely for the ultimate benefit of other com- 
munities. The enormous amount of money which New York spends 
entirely for education — over $20,000,000 — is due in no small degree 
to the education of the children of these immigrants, who thereafter 
seek homes in other states, and who have thereby become qualified to 
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be good and useful citizens through the generosity of the people of 
New York City. Much the same causes lead to the large appropria- 
tions which the city treasurer makes to private and public charities, 
This is especially true of hospitals and the great children’s institu- 
tions. To this constant influx of an alien population is largely due 
the fact that the charity problem of no other city in the world can be 
compared with that of New York. And it is also true that in no 
other city in the world can there be found such free-handed gener- 
osity in dealing with all forms of charitable relief. To no inconsid- 
erable extent the heavy burden of taxation borne each year by the 
tax-payers of New York is a gift to the nation. And it is to me incon- 
ceivable that the future historians of our country and our people 
should fail to acknowledge this fact in terms of gratitude. The 
growth of the subsidy system in New York City followed closely upon 
the growth of foreign immigration. In 1850 the amount appropriated 
for the poor cared for in private institutions was only $9,863. This 
amount grew by decades as follows: in 1860, $128,850; in 1870, 
$334,828; in 1880, $1,414,257; in 1890, $1,845,870; and in 1900, 
for Greater New York, $3,079,259. 

A subsidy in national affairs or city affairs means an appropriation 
for the benefit of an object. There are certain things that private 
institutions can do better than public institutions. And if they are 
paid on a per capita basis for these, if you hire them to do the work, 
I do not consider that a subsidy or gift. It is a strictly business propo- 
sition. In this discussion, if I use the word “ subsidy,” I mean a lump 
sum or gift to aid work. 

The subsidy system was the outgrowth of necessity. The public 
institutions weré inadequate, in that they could not promptly respond 
to the rapidly increasing demands of charity. Private institutions 
could be and were quickly organized. For a time private benevo- 
Jence stood nobly in the breach ; but, in so far as these private institu- 
tions were performing what was essentially a public service, it was 
inevitable that they should sooner or later seek public support. That 
support was granted ; but, in the granting of it, no uniformity of rule 
or method was adopted. The subsidy system was not prearranged. 
It was not the result of forethought. It was the gradual outgrowth of 
conditions. It was like a house humble in its origin, but frequently 
added to from time to time, until finally it sprawled all over the ground 
in ungainly amplitude. It is, perhaps, not too much to say that the 
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city authorities last year tore down this ramshackle structure, and 
erected in its place an edifice which, whatever its faults may be, may 
be said to be at least symmetrical. 

Prior to the passage of the so-called Stranahan Act in 1899, the 
city had been appropriating various sums of money to private chari- 
table institutions under special acts of the legislature, passed from 
time to time at tbe solicitation of individuals interested in these insti- 
tutions. No uniform policy had been pursued in the passage of these 
acts. Different institutions received different rates of payment for 
precisely the same kind of charitable work. In some instances the 
legislature had directed the city to pay money to certain institutions 
the objects of which, though of a charitable nature, were not of such 
a character as to warrant public subsidies. The institutions receiving 
these subsidies were not required to account to the city for the way 
in which their subsidies were expended, and the city officials possessed 
but little knowledge of the workings of these institutions. The whole 
subsidy system was characterized by an entire lack of system. 

To show the tremendous size of New York and the great difficulty 


we have had, I may say that Greater New York now consists of ninety f 
separate corporations consolidated. Each one of these had a differ- i 
ent system of arranging charitable appropriations; and it was abso- } 
lutely necessary for us to adopt some one uniform system, so that the i 


eighty-nine that were always watching out to see whether they were # 
going to be injured by any change, should have no reason to complain. 
In Brooklyn there was the most flagrant abuse of charitable appropri- 
ations. I think Brooklyn could run the District of Columbia very close 
in methods of distributing charity. There was one institution — 
I was threatened with a libel suit if I should use its name again — © i 
which received $750 from the city,— rather a small institution, The f 
president was a dressmaker, and the treasurer was a music teacher. ; 
Each received $300 salary, and they collected $48 outside. That is t 
one institution. There was another organized by Republicans and 
Democrats, a bi-partisan job. They were going to help their fellow- 
men at the expense of the city, and they joined hands in that great 
and noble work; and the city of Brooklyn paid them $5,000 a year. 
They spent $3,000, and used $2,000 to pay off the mortgage on their 
building. If that arrangement had continued a few years, the trustees 
would have had a nice building at their own disposal. They raised 
almost no money. We had 120 or 130 institutions on the list. Any 
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kind of an institution could go and get money from the city, just as 
they do down here. There was absolute necessity for arranging some 
system that would cut out such institutions. Before we got up the 
elaborate report which we made, we were groping round in the dark; 
and I made up my mind that I would not give for an institution more 
than 50 per cent. of the money it raised from private contributions. 
In that way we smoked out a great many that were entirely supported 
by the city, but managed by private citizens. 

The effect of the Stranahan Act of 1899, following the Constitu- 
tional Amendment of 1894, was to grant to the local authorities full 
and ample power and discretion in the matter of making appropria- 
tions for charitable purposes, and to throw upon the city government 
the entire responsibility for these expenditures. This was an experi- 
ment not only interesting from the standpoint of those engaged in 
charitable work, but of genuine importance to the broader question 
of municipal home rule. I believe that all students of municipal 
government will watch with the deepest interest the results of this 
experiment, and that upon its success or failure depends in no small 
degree the prospect of the citizens of New York City of being able to 
wrest from the legislature of the state the power .of expending their 
own money for municipal purposes according to their own lights. 

I want to call attention to one point in our new charter, with 
reference to Bellevue Hospital, which I think a most vicious one. 
It provides that private charities are to name the trustees of this 
hospital, and the city is to supply the money. There is no one great 
body of men, no one church behind it, that can be held responsible. 
I want to go on record as saying that I believe it will be the most 
disastrous attempt that we have ever had in New York to handle a 
charity. I believe in paying a private hospital per capita for actual 
work; in the city, not the hospital, accepting the patient. Personally, 
I would rather deal with a private hospital on an audited bill than 
without proper safeguards as to the amount of money that will be 
spent on it. I think our medical friends get a little bit too anxious 
as to the clinical proposition. It looks to me as if they had got con- 
trol of the emergency hospital of New York for educational and 
clinical purposes. I do not believe that patients should be at the 
mercy of clinical operators. 

In rearranging and reapportioning appropriations for private 
charities in the budget for the year 1900, the Board of Estimate and 
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Apportionment (which in New York is the appropriating body) 
adopted the following principles : — 

First. All such appropriations were included in the annual budget, 
which is raised directly by taxation, so that each item thereof could 
be under the easy scrutiny of the tax-payers. Hitherto donations to 
private charities had in large part been made from the excise fund 
and other special funds which affected the tax levy only in an indirect 
manner, and which were, therefore, more or less removed from the 
critical inspection of the tax-payers. Special revenues should not be 
set apart for special purposes. New York had an income from a 
theatrical and concert fund that amounted to $100,000 a year. In 
days gone by they made appropriations from this fund for all kinds of 
charitable work. Such a revenue is just as much a revenue of the 
city of New York as a tax upon a house. Yet it was set aside for 
charitable purposes. If all the revenues are turned into the city 
treasury, the budget can be more closely analyzed by those who look 
after it. About half my time, when I first became comptroller, was 
spent in listening to people who wanted to get hold of some of the 
money from this theatrical and concert fund for charitable purposes. 
It is remarkable,— the number of people willing to do charitable 
work if there is a way to get money from the public. 

Second. With scarcely an exception, all payments to private 
charitable institutions were measured by a system of per capita 
charges or by some other system of pro rata payment governed by the 
specific service performed. The schedule of payments now, of course, 
is as follows : — 


For infants under two years of age and for inmates of infants’ 
hospitals between the ages of two and five s + 6 « « 38 cts. per day 

For dependent children from two to sixteen years of age. . . $2 per week 

For delinquent children, for adult inmates of reformatories com- 
mitted by the courts, and for inmates in homes for fallen 
and friendless women 


$110 per annum 
For maternity cases... . 


$18 per case 


For homeless mothers nursing their owninfants .. . . . $12 per month 
To hospitals for medical treatment ....... . . . 60cts. per day 
To hospital for surgical treatment ....... . . . 8octs. per day 


The city has ceased to appropriate money for subsidizing homes 
for the aged. While this form of charity is in many respects a most 
worthy one, it was felt that it belonged properly to the realm of 
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private benevolence. There would be no end to the difficulty if a 
city should start out to say who was a respectable pauper and who 
was not. Those aged people who have led respectable lives and 
stood well in the community should be provided for by private 
charity. 

The city, through its several subdivisions, cares for the helpless 
aged in the almshouses ; and, while it is true that a natural prejudice 
exists against almshouses and that entrance therein is a sad end for 
those who have led respectable lives, it was also recognized that the 
stigma of allowing a relative to go to the almshouse is in many cases 
a strong incentive to inducing persons to support their aged relatives 
at their own expense, whereas the same person would actively seek 
to have such relatives admitted to a private home for the aged to 
which no such stigma attaches. At all events, it was felt that the 
maintenance of public almshouses and the subsidizing of private 
homes for the aged necessarily resulted in a kind of class distinction 
which is indefensible in a democratic community. 

The city of New York has also ceased to contribute public moneys 
toward the support of private institutions engaged in outdoor relief. 
Many of these charities are of a most worthy character; but they, too, 
belong rather within the scope of private benevolence, and the danger 
of fostering pauperism by the entrance of the city into this field is too 
great safely to be ignored. With the sole exception of small pay- 
ments authorized to be made to the poor adult blind, the city is 
expressly prohibited by its charter from engaging in any form of out- 
door relief; and the same principle which warrants this wise prohibi- 
tion in the city’s charter would seem to forbid the undertaking of 
this work in an indirect manner through private means. There have 
been thus far a few exceptions to this rule in regard to outdoor relief 
which have been recognized by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. Perhaps the most important exception relates to dispensaries. 
For many years dispensaries have been receiving grants of public 
money in New York, and in Brooklyn the public dependence upon 
this kind of outdoor relief had grown to such an extent that its sud- 
den abolition would have caused considerable suffering in certain 
quarters.* 


* Some time ago 70 per cent. of the medical treatment in the Brooklyn dispensary was free. At 
some of our dispensaries people looking almost as well dressed as we may be seen waiting to get their 
medicine from the public free of charge. In one dispensary they had a sign up that the dispensary 
would not be responsible for any valuables stolen. It was remarkable that New York stood it so 
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Appropriations to dispensaries were, therefore, not abolished, but 
circumscribed and abridged. Instead of making donations in lump 
sums to dispensaries, the city adopted a rule appropriating each year 
to dispensaries amounts limited to 50 per cent. of the amounts re- 
ceived by them respectively from private benevolence during the 
preceding year and not exceeding in any case 50 per cent. of the 
amount actually disbursed by any dispensary for dispensary purposes. 
This has had the effect of wiping out of existence a number of dis- 
pensaries of mushroom growth, which depended exclusively upon city 
money for support, while it has not crippled private dispensaries es- 
tablished upon a more substantial basis. 

It is perhaps too soon to speak the final word in regard to the suc- 
cess of this experiment. Generally speaking, the new rules have been 
acquiesced in by the great private charities of New York with cheer- 
fulness and good will. Considering the difficulties inherent in any 
radical change in the subsidy system, it has been surprising and a 
matter of sincere congratulation to note how few have been the ob- 
jections or complaints which have been raised. In 1899 the amount 
actually expended by the city in aid of private charities was $2,886,- 
229.30. Under the system first inaugurated in 1900, the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment appropriated $3,079,259.60, it being 
uncertain at the time of making these appropriations just what the re- 
sult of the new system would be. The actual amount expended in 
1900, however, was $2,676,534.28 or $209,695.02 less than the 
amount expended in the preceding year, and $402,725.32 less than 
the amount appropriated. 

Outside of the saving effected by striking from the list of beneficia- 
ries institutions engaged in outdoor relief, the principal decrease in 
cost has been found in the great children’s institutions. This has 
been due chiefly to a more careful system of inspection instituted by 
the institutions themselves and by the Department of Public Chari- 
ties, to a more careful supervision and audit of accounts by the De- 
partment of Finance, and to the valuable assistance rendered to the 
city officials by private individuals and associations engaged in chari- 
table work. 

In visiting institutions in New York nothing has been pleasanter 
than the study of the child-saving institutions. I believe that in no 
long. Foreigners, especially those from the Latin climate, think they must have their medical treat- 


ment free. They also like to get the city to take care of their children, We should do our charitable 
work in such a way that it does not make people dependants or paupers. 
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city in the world can you find any better system of institutions to take 
care of children than New York has. We must not think that institu- 
tions are grabbing for children: I have ne¥€r found any institution 
doing so. In fact, many of them are organizing home-finding bureaus 
to get children away from institutions. In the borough of Brooklyn 
we have an institution for delinquent children which is run by the 
city. I do not believe you will ever get, even by the best system of 


_ Civil service that can be devised, employees that will take children 


and rear them up with any heart. Dependent and delinquent children 
must be intrusted to the great religious bodies that have some heart 
and take an interest in them, and will give some attention to their 
moral education. For our Brooklyn disciplinary training school we 
had three Protestants, five Catholics, and five Hebrews, who got 
along very well together; but the institution has been a source of 
scandal. We have had a superintendent from the civil service list 
who could not be removed; and it is costing $500 a year each to de- 
moralize those children instead of $110 a year, as it would cost to 
have the work better done at a private institution. 

I believe a home is better for a child than any institution ; but in a 
tremendous city like New York, into which thousands and thousands 
of foreigners come, into which the poor from:all parts of our own country 
come, to which the overseers of the poor from other states and cities 
give free tickets for railroad passage, it is absolutely necessary that 
we should have these great institutions and should support them. 
We pay for actual work performed. I do not consider that a subsidy, 
in the proper use of the word. As regards dependent children, I do 
not think you will ever be able in the most scientific charity system 
to get heart in an institution managed by the city as we have in the 
great private institutions of our city. 

I believe in the organization of the home-finding bureau. We are 
putting a premium on that. We want institutions to find homes for 
children. If for $20 or $50 we can get an institution to find a home 
for a child, it is a pretty good investment. If we can save eight or 
ten years’ board of a child by spending $50, I look on that as a good 
business plan. A great number of children have been placed in 
homes from our institutions. 

The chief increase of cost under the new system — in fact, the only 
item of increase —is to be found in the subsidies to hospitals. The 
hospital problem is one of the most difficult phases of the subsidy 
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system in New York. It,is too intricate to be summed up in a few 
words, and the conditions are so different in the different boroughs 
of the city that generalization is scarcely possible. But I may say 
that the difficulties of this side of the question are not so fundamental 
as to resist future solution in the hands of any intelligent Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. 

Speaking broadly, therefore, I may conclude by saying that the 
subsidy system of New York City has been greatly improved by 
intrusting its treatment exclusively to the local authorities, and that, 
while it is still a proper subject for much criticism and improvement, 
there has been enough accomplished already to mark out a path 
upon which the most substantial and beneficial progress may be 
made in the future. 


EFFECTS UPON PRIVATE CHARITY OF THE 
ABSENCE OF ALL PUBLIC RELIEF. 


BY FRANCIS H. McLEAN, 


GENERAL SECRETARY, CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, MONTREAL. 


“The almshouse is the fundamental institution in American poor 
relief,” writes Warner. “It cares for all the abjectly destitute not 
otherwise provided for. Its shelter is the guarantee against starvation 
which the state offers to all, no matter how unfortunate or degraded.” 
Subtract the almshouse, subtract any form of public institution or aid 
for dependants or for defectives excepting the insane and a small 
fraction of the idiotic, and you have the conditions existing in Mon- 
treal. Turn to the charitable grants of the province of Quebec for 
1899,— a sample of all years,— and you find $365,000 appropriated 
for the insane, $64,000 for reformatories, $13,000 for schools for deaf- 
mutes, and $44,675 in driblets divided among all the other institutions 
in the province. Turn to the city grants for the present year, and you 
find $32,500 appropriated for the support of orphans, $24,000 for the 
insane, and $2,200 in driblets for ambulances, night schools, and 
humane societies. 
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In other words, neither the city nor province, either by the mainte- 
nance of public institutions or by reasonable grants to private institu- 
tions, assumes or pretends to assume any responsibility beyond the 
care of all delinquents, the care of the insane among the defectives 
and orphaned children among the dependants. 

Time does not allow of my explaining the causes of this interesting 
condition beyond stating that it can be directly traced (1) to the early 
growth of institutions founded by religious societies, encouraged by 
heavy land grants and certain exemptions from taxation; (2) and 
later by the very marked line of religious cleavage which exists in the 
city,— a cleavage plainly observable in two public school systems, two 
hospitals for the insane, and two jails for women,— in each case 
divided by religious lines, Catholic and Protestant. 

But our discussion to-day turns upon the influence of the absence 
of usual public relief upon private charity. And, first, I must explain 
that I shall not attempt to carry the question along the lines of back- 
wardness in methods,—a backwardness strikingly apparent in the 
whole charitable field in Montreal. Antiquated systems and anti- 
quated ideas are traced to a multiplicity of causes which do not bear 
upon our present theme. And due allowance is made for their pres- 
ence, excepting, of course, when they can be traced directly to the 
absence of public relief. 

First, let us consider the effects, the exterior effects, upon the 
whole mass of public charity, indoor and outdoor. 

To begin with, the absence from the tax rates of compulsory benev- 
olence has not in any way increased the generosity of the community 
at large with reference to charities organized into societies or institu- 
tions. In Montreal, as elsewhere, the supporters of one society are 
generally the supporters of a dozen others; and no institution can 
boast of a genuinely popular support. 

This does not mean that organized private charity bears a// the 
responsibility of the charitable activities usually carried on by public 
agencies, with no additions whatever to the usual financial means at 
its command. For it must be remembered that the original land 
grants of the older religious societies have yielded large revenues in 
some cases; and, consequently, there have been enlargements of their 
plants. 

But the burden has by no means been entirely lightened by reason 
of this fact, as the city has grown to its present population of 300,000. 
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Private organized charity, assuming the burden of public relief, has 
been over-recompensed, perhaps, in the case of certain societies. In 
many others it has received little, if any, additional income. 

The absence of any governmental responsibility has seriously 
added to the burdens of private charity in another way. There is 
no public officer whose duty it is to see that the city is not burdened 
with the support of those who belong to other cities or counties. 
The mayor occasionally helps in transportation from his contingent 
fund of $500, but it is really not incumbent upon him todoso. The 
results may be easily imagined. A city of 300,000, with many insti- 
tutions, surrounded by a semi-rural country dotted here and there 
with small-sized cities —and a well-defined route of travel for wan- 
derers between Ontario, the Maritime Provinces, and Montreal. The 
absence of governmental responsibility has even prevented the plac- 
ing of any effective settlement laws on the statute books of the 
province. This has added even more to the unjust burdens borne by 
the city institutions, An evil of this sort grows by leaps and bounds, 
if it is unchecked. It is not an evil, I submit, which can be properly 
dealt with by private charity without any governmental interference 
or even any governmental sanctions for sending the almshouse poor 
back to their proper counties. 

Thus the simple absence of governmental responsibility works 
toward an unjust squandering of private charitable resources. 

Effects upon Private Indoor Relief—\f we take a bird’s-eye view 
of the indoor relief furnished by private charity, we at once observe 
that the elemental human sympathy which can be aroused for help- 
less children and the acutely sick has furnished all the facilities neces- 
sary for their care, if not more than necessary. 

For the destitute aged there are a number of homes; but admis- 
sion is often secured only after weeks and months of delay, just as 
in other places where there is a place for temporary shelter. I may 
say, indeed, that the usual methods of admitting inmates in all the 
institutions are not materially altered in the direction of greater 
speed, because of the absence of public indoor relief. Then, also, 
as you descend the scale of responsibility and inoffensiveness and 
come to the most miserable cases, there is a reluctance to admit them 
and, when the reluctance is overcome, another evil crops up, which 
I will speak of in a moment. 

As for all the abjectly miserable class of the infirm and crip- 
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pled and those ‘suffering with chronic diseases, the incurables 
and the blind, the feeble-minded and the homeless convalescents, 
and so on, private charity has failed to do what public relief does 
elsewhere,— at least assure a rough shelter for all such. 

Private charity so far as it finds its way into the funds of institu- 
tions, discovers its resources to be almost consumed before it reaches 
the lower grades of the abjectly miserable. 

And, in so far as it does fulfil the function of a public institution 
or institutions, it introduces another evil by very materially degrading 
the quality of private benefactions. ‘To illustrate. In a community 
where there is even an almshouse, it is perfectly possible for an old 
people’s home maintained by private funds to exercise discrimination 
in admitting only the comparatively respectable poor. With no 
public institution as a place for final refuge, the usual standards have 
to be done away with. Now differentiation and classification are 
nowhere better illustrated than in private charitable institutions. 
But place the public burden upon private charity, and these two 
of its shining excellences are crushed under the weight without at 
the same time its satisfactorily performing the additional duties. 

Effects upon Outdoor Private Charity.— We are indebted to Mr. 
Paine for an earnest and eloquent denial that we have the right to 
consider the case of any human being reduced to destitution and 
misery as a hopeless case. It is not hopeless until we acknowledge 
it to be that. Yet however, in any normally constituted community 
we do recognize a certain class of dependants and defectives whose 
care rightly belongs to the community at large, and whom for 
brevity’s sake we will call the almshouse poor; that is, those who in 
other communities are housed in county almshouses and infirmaries 
and other institutions either temporarily or permanently. 

In Montreal there is no such public care, and more than that, as 
we have seen, no adequate provision for, or certainty of, indoor 
treatment under private auspices. Some portion of the burden has 
therefore to be undertaken by private charity in the form of outdoor 
relief. Nothing more demoralizing to intelligently directed charity 
can be imagined if the experience in Montreal counts for anything 
and if my own observations have been correctly generalized. 

Let us first consider effects upon private outdoor relief as carried 
on by organized relief societies : — 

Organized Outdoor Relief— The one most striking result is that 
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private charity, assuming in a way the position occupied by the county 
or city in a community in which there is public outdoor relief, has 
possessed itself of some of the worst characteristics of that form of 
relief,— stereotyped methods and amounts of relief, officialism, and in- 
discrimination. For instance,the methods of a society I have. in 
mind remind one very strikingly of the methods of boards of super- 
visors acting as poor overseers in some of our Western states. Dur- 
ing the winter season almost any one of the right religion, and who 
does not appear before the board of the society in a drunken condi- 
tion, is sure of getting relief, which invariably means a package of 
groceries each week, and a quarter ton of coal or a quarter cord of 
wood each three weeks, whether there be one or six in the family. I 
am aware that there are relief societies in other cities which have 
stereotyped methods in this respect also, but I doubt if they are any- 
where as unvarying as in Montreal. And, certainly, relief societies 
elsewhere do not generally do such indiscriminate work, and do not 
force applicants to stand up before a board of eight or ten men and state 
their wants, and do not herd together 200 to 300 applicants in a room 
while their cases are being considered one by one ; for the board I speak 
of only meets once a week, and no relief can be given out between 
the intervals of its meetings. There is no investigation except in 
very rare cases, and the questioning before the board is of a more or 
less perfunctory character. In other words, if I could suddenly drop 
one of my hearers to-day down into the meeting-room of this board 
while it was in session, without his having any knowledge of its char- 
acter, I am sure that he would be convinced in his own mind that it 
was a public board dispensing public outdoor relief. 

Of the four general relief societies having to do with Protestants, 
three compel applicants to appear personally before full boards at 
weekly meetings, and be questioned there. 

Two only have anything which could by courtesy be called investi- 
gating. Three have practically stereotyped amounts of material 
relief, 

Upon the Catholic side the world-wide traditions of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society have effectually prevented its degenerating 
along the line of officialism even under the pressure of local condi- 
tions. The steady, sure methods of personal visitation before relief, of 
ability to order relief at any time, of secrecy so far as the applications 
are concerned, excepting at the conference meetings, are followed in 
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Montreal, aselsewhere. But, if I have observed rightly, even with this 
society there has had to be a considerable stretching of its usual 
policy with reference to discrimination in relief. 

It is curious, I may add, how the semi-public function performed 
by these general boards leads to the growth of a feeling which is so 
often manifested toward public outdoor relief elsewhere ; namely, the 
poor considering relief as their right, and not their privilege. 

This waste of charitable resources indefinitely increases the diffi- 
culties connected with wise relief-giving by making the securing of 
adequate relief about the most baffling problem with which we have 
to deal, and this in a community which is exceedingly generous. 

This can be better appreciated when it is realized that the demor- 
alization of which we have spoken extends to relief given through 
churches, private charitable groups, and by individuals personally. 

As I have indicated before, the absence of public relief has not ma- 
terially increased the funds available for private charity which is or- 
ganized into institutions or societies. At the same time I believe it 
has increased the amount of private individual charity. Now private 
individual charity is often a very thoughtless thing. If it reflected 
sufficiently, or if in the future it is induced to reflect sufficiently, it 
will divert at least a portion of what it now gives out indiscriminately 
to the more generous support of its institutions, so that they may more 
nearly cope with the situation, and perhaps another portion may go 
to rightly organized adequate relief. But to-day we are simply con- 
cerned with direct results, and not with possibilities of the dim and 
distant future. 

It may be claimed that I unduly exaggerate the importance of the 
presence of the almshouse poor as a factor in private outdoor relief. 
After all, the percentage of such not in private institutions may be 
really small. Why, therefore, should it so badly demoralize right 
methods of relief? In reply, I would state that such a question does 
not take into consideration the subjective element in the problem. 
It is not the actually necessary amount of additional relief which 
causes the harm, though that is no mean amount, but it is the fact 
that no one ever loses consciousness, that there is no apparent place 
of last refuge for those who require discipline or indoor treatment, 
though that last refuge would only become a necessity in a compara- 
tively few cases. Let me make myself plain. Take a normal com- 
munity. A relief society refuses aid to this family and that family. 
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No one ever supposes that all such families or persons are going to 
drift into public institutions. It is the hope of a relief society that, 
with the assistance of the alms of good advice, most of them will force 
their way to self-dependence under the necessary discipline. And so 
the refusal is made, knowing that in the end the few absolutely unfit 
will eventually become public charges; but remove that assurance, 
and you at once open up unpleasant possibilities,— possibilities which 
are often theoretical ones only, but which will still wield influence. 

Take away the place of final refuge,— the public institution,— and 
the poison of weakness and shuffling inefficiency and headless senti- 
mentality, which must always be guarded against in private outdoor 
relief, simply runs rife; and, more than that, private charity finds its 
interests unwholesomely centred around elemental material problems 
of bread and fuel. 


In summary, therefore, the principal points which I have tried to 
make are as follows : — 

Exterior Effects upon the Whole Mass of Charity. 

1. Does not materially increase the number of those who give to 
private charity. 

2. Increases the burdens of private charity so far as the support of 
non-residents is concerned, because there is no governmental responsi- 
bility in the matter. 

3. Still further increases these burdens, because the lack of govern- 
mental responsibility has prevented the enactment and enforcement 
of proper settlement laws. 

Effects upon Indoor Private Charity. 

1. Methods and results. 

(a) Has not materially changed methods of admission and the 
‘ usual delays. 

(4) Has of necessity somewhat relaxed the usual discrimination as 
to the approval of applicants for admission. 

(¢c) But this has by no means come to the point where there is 
absolute assurance of the admission somewhere of any individual 
case. 

(@) There has been a necessary deterioration of private indoor 
charity on account of its inability to make classifications and differ- 
entiations, owing to its additional burdens. 

(¢) The erection of private institutions with no government responsi- 
bility as to the care of non-resident paupers has increased the number 
of such beyond normal proportions. 
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2. Effects upon particular forms of outdoor relief. 

(a) Adequate provision for children and the acutely sick. 

(4) Fair provision for destitute poor, but institutions often over- 
crowded. 

(¢) Not sufficient provision for the other classes of the infirm, in- 
curables, those suffering from chronic diseases, etc. 

Thus private charity has failed to perform its superadded duties 
satisfactorily, and its efforts have only deteriorated the character of 
the work which it does do. 

Effects on Outdoor Private Relief. ' 

1. The absence of a place of final resort, though it would only be 
required in a comparatively few cases, weakens the spirit of sym- 
. pathetic firmness which is often required in giving or withholding of 
aid. 

2. As a corollary thereto, there is an unusual amount of indis- 
criminate relief even among the more intelligent, and the consequences 
are that the securing of adequate relief for helpable cases, always diffi- 
cult, becomes an unusually perplexing problem. , 

3. So far as private outdoor charity organized into societies is 
concerned, it has possessed itself of some of the worst features of 
public outdoor relief as administered elsewhere ; namely, stereotyped 
amounts of relief,— that is, doles, officialism, and methods of work 
which mean degradation and humiliation to applicants. 


VI. 


Wreatment of the Criminal. 


HOW THE STATE OUGHT TO DEAL WITH 
CRIMINALS. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, BY CHARLTON T. LEWIS, LL.D. 


In this generation a complete revolution is rapidly taking place 
in the method of dealing with criminals on the part of organized 
society. Through the greater part of the nineteenth century the 
animating principle in such dealings has been the punishment of 
offences; that is to say, the primitive and traditional impulse to 
inflict injury as a recompense for wrong has been accepted in social 
and legal life, and made the basis of legislation and administration. 
The principle has found support in religious feelings and theological 
notions, which are partly innate and partly traditional. It has been 
carried very far; and many penal codes have been formed upon the 
theory that it is possible to define crimes and misdemeanors, to 
apportion to each by name its relative guilt, and to affix to each a 
grade of punishment proportioned to its guilt. The absurdity of 
this entire system of thought has no doubt been clearly seen by 
many thoughtful minds from the first; and various theories have 
been devised to support the penal systems founded upon it, indepen- 
dently of the doctrine of retribution. The only one of these which 
can be said to have taken root in the general mind is that the 
object of the punishment of criminals is to deter others from commit- 
ting similar offences. It is assumed that, whenever a man commits 
a crime, it is the right of society to make him an example, to use 
him as a means of preventing others from offending. The theory 
is frequently illustrated by the story of a British judge who, when 
the horse thief remonstrated against the sentence that he be hanged, 
answered, “I hang you not for stealing a horse, but that horses 
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may not be stolen.” This notion, however, is so confusing to the 
moral sense that it has never commended itself to philosophic 
thinkers. Moreover, an appeal to facts fails to justify it. It is 
known to all who have carefully studied the criminal class, their 
instincts, habits, and motives, that the instances in which men are 
deterred from crime by the apprehension of legal punishment are 
but few. Such penalties may have some deterrent effect upon those 
who already have strong influences for good in their social position 
and associations, but not to any important extent upon habitual 
criminals, 

In the light of social science our penal codes are without consist- 
ency or justification. And, if these codes are considered historically, 
the investigator is surprised to find that they have never been 
founded upon a reasoned system of thought, but have grown up as 
the result of circumstances and accidents. It is but a few genera- 
tions since imprisonment as a penalty for offences may be said to 
have been unknown. The punishment for crime consisted of 
whipping, of the pillory, of personal mutilations, of exile, of fines. 
Prisons were used to detain prisoners and witnesses, but the im- 
prisonment itself was not regarded as a penalty. As customs be- 
came mitigated and refined, and as the barbarism of the penalties 
commonly inflicted began to revolt the growing spirit of humanity, 
imprisonment gradually took the place of other punishments, until 
in most of the penal codes of the civilized world it is now, either 
exclusively or almost entirely, substituted for physical suffering. 
In recent years attempts have been made by able legislators and 
thinkers to graduate more accurately the degrees of criminality in- 
volved in particular offences, to define them with greater care, and 
to proportion the penalties to them with more relation to current 
conceptions of justice. But every such effort is in its nature con- 
demned to failure. It has become more and more obvious that a 
particular act legally defined as an offence, proved to a jury, and 
maae the basis of a verdict of guilty and of the sentence of the court, 
can in no case furnish a measure of the desert of him who commits 
it. The grossest inequalities in the terms of imprisonment assigned 
to particular offences are found in the comparative legislation of 
different states, and inequalities no less great in the judicial admin- 
istration of each state where a discretion is intrusted to the judge. 
No classification of offences can constitute a classification of of- 
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fenders; and the effect of a period of imprisonment upon the mind 
and character of a prisoner can in no case be foreseen, nor can it 
be assumed that the effect, whatever it be, is proportionate to the 
length of the imprisonment. 

Meanwhile the positive evils of the system of wholesale imprison- 
ment of offenders, as now generally practised, become more promi- 
nent, the more they are studied. Practically, the vast majority of our 
prisons are but schools of criminality. Nearly the whole of the 
criminal class, recognized as enemies of society, are the graduates of 
these schools. Imprisonment in itself has no good effect upon the 
prisoner’s character. It furnishes no stimulus to good conduct or 
check upon evil motives; but it is an unnatural life, and the vast 
majority of those who are condemned to it degenerate under its in- 
fluence. Add to this that, even if it were the most wholesome and 
beneficial life of which the inmates of the prisons are capable, yet 
the practice of consigning them to it for a time predetermined with- 
out regard to individual character or special circumstances, solely in 
reference to the name which the law assigns to the particular act, 
would rob it of all its value. If it be assumed that the effect of prison 
life is good upon the character, then imprisonment should be ap- 
plied for just so long a time as it will continue to be beneficial. 

But the entire subject, in order that it may be comprehended as a 
consistent whole, must be studied upon the basis of recognized prin- 
ciples of social science. The object of the dealings of society with 
crime is to protect society against the criminal, to eliminate crime. 
If this be admitted, it is obvious that, if prisons are to find a place in 
the system of criminal jurisprudence, it must be as a means contribut- 
ing to this end. Doubtless they may to some extent be made useful 
for such a purpose. ‘The criminal, as long as he is in prison, is dis- 
armed. His warfare against society is suspended. Absurd as it is 
to send him to prison for a predetermined period, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are many men whose characters and habits are 
such that it is best for society at large to keep them in confinement. 
There can be no justification whatever for imprisoning a man unless 
his confinement is necessary to protect the rights of others, It 
follows necessarily that the duration of the confinement must be 
determined by this necessity. Every sentence to imprisonment 
should be ended only by the attainment of fitness for freedom. This 
is the principle of the Indeterminate Sentence, so called, which is 
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already recognized to a limited extent in the legislation of several 
countries and of several states of the Union, but which has as yet 
but a narrow and partial application. The principle is universal. 

Another principle intimately associated with this, and which is_ 
also gradually forcing its way into recognition, is that of probation 
for convicted offenders. Of the vast majority of those who are de- 
tected in violations of law and brought before the courts to answer 
for them, it cannot be said with truth that it is a danger to society 
for them to be at large. In every such case it is a wrong to the 
offender to send him to jail. A far better course is to extend the 
paternal and protecting care of the state over such cases, through 
the agency of responsible and trained officers, for such time as is 
necessary to obtain the assurance that their permanent freedom is 
consistent with the rights of others. In this spirit the well-known 
Probation Law of Massachusetts has been framed, and it is gradually 
finding imitators in the legislatures of other states, giving hope that 
it will soon be in general practice. Its results have already, in the 
very partial application which it has found, proved extraordinarily 
beneficial. It has done much to diminish juvenile offénces and 
crimes in Massachusetts and in England, and promises to be one of 
the most’potent methods by which the state can seek to eliminate 
criminality. 

The system of paroling prisoners under conditional release after 
they have served part of their terms with credit has already been 
widely practised in many countries. It has been found an important 
auxiliary to the reformatory work of well-conducted penal institutions. 
But its best use is in connection, unquestionably, with the Inde- 
terminate Sentence. When an offender is found of such a character 
that he cannot safely be left in freedom, but after proper moral and 
industrial training in a reformatory institution has given evidence of 
his capacity and disposition to support himself honestly, he should 
obtain a conditional release, with proper employment, subject in case 
of any irregularity to be returned to prison, but with the privilege of 
earning a complete restoration to independent social life after a suffi- 
cient period of trial. This process, in connection with the best 
reformatory institutions of the country, has been found to result in 
the entire re-establishment of a large majority of those to whom its 
benefits have been extended. 

These principles necessarily imply that the internal administration 
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of prisons shall be directed to the education of the inmates and their 
training in regular and productive industry. Each one of these es- 
sential reforms deserves an elaborate discussion far beyond our 
present limits. The necessity, however, of these improvements in 
prison discipline is generally recognized; and the chief difficulty met 
in promoting them is that of obtaining wardens, officers, and em- 
ployees competent in all respects for the work. These positions 
require, not merely high intelligence and great strength of character, 
but also a profound knowledge of human nature and a special train- 
ing in the methods of dealing with its degenerate and perverse forms. 
The administration of the Indeterminate Sentence, as is well under- 
stood, requires peculiar intelligence and training if the very difficult 
task of determining when a prisoner is so reformed as to justify 
release is to be intrusted to the prison authorities. It is notorious 
that the worst criminals are sometimes able to put on the garb of 
penitence and reform so as to impose on all ordinary observers. 
Upon this subject all that needs to be said to-day is that in social 
life every special need, whether of character or of intelligence, ulti- 
mately produces its own supply, and that, if the true principles of 
penal legislation are adopted and vigorously carried into effect, a 
body of men competent in all respects to administer these laws will 
gradually be raised up for the purpose. 

Taken together, the principles we have suggested constitute a new 
system of penal law, and are destined completely to transform the 
method by which society at large deals with crime. We hold, there- 
fore, that every reformer should direct his efforts, not merely to the 
introduction of detailed improvements in our prisons or in our penal 
laws, but to the accomplishment of the great revolution, now clearly 
in prospect, which shall embody these wholesome and demonstrated 
principles in the legislation and practice of the state. 
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THE NEED OF REVOLUTION. 


BY C. L. STONAKER, 


SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES, COLORADO. 


“In this generation a complete revolution is rapidly taking place in 
the method of dealing with criminals on the part of organized society,” 
says Mr, Charlton T. Lewis. This revolution is being retarded, also, 
by judges, attorneys, and ministers of the gospel. Only here and 
there do you find a judge on the bench who is brave enough to defy 
the traditions of the judiciary by thoughtful discretion in the exercise 
of his powers; and of the array of legal talent you can only pick 
out an occasional lawyer not wholly lost to precedents, decisions of the 
higher courts, a habitual veneration for what is known as legislative 
interest, and who will give an opinion that the entire system of 
crjminal codes stands in sore need of a twentieth-century revision. 
As to the third class mentioned, at the risk of being consigned 
to the unutterable darkness along with divine healers and way- 
ward advocates of the New Theology, I am inclined to assert that 
our clergy are yet in the Egyptian darkness of the Mosaic codes and 
out of sympathy with any modern view of criminology. 

In the state of Colorado, the penalty for stealing cattle is fixed at a 
mininum of three years for a maximum of ten years. For bigamy 
the penalty is only two years. A young country boy, sentenced 
from four to ten years for assisting to kill a steer on the range and 
selling the beef in the market town, recently applied for pardon; 
and his case was considered at the same time that another appli- 
cation was heard wherein a husband, the father of two children, 
convicted of bigamy and sentenced to a term of from one to two 
years, sought release on a legal technicality at the end of one year’s 
imprisonment. Leaving his family in one town to work in another, 
he became intimate with a young girl, married her to avoid the harsher 
penalty for seduction, and entered a plea of guilty to bigamy. Before 
the one year was up, both the woman whom he had betrayed and the 
wife whom he deserted died. His plea for pardon was an expressed 
desire to care for his motherless children, and that he had protected 
the social standing of the girl by marrying her. The judge in the 
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case of the cattle stealing opposed clemency because of the lesson 
needed for other cattle thieves. The trial judge in the bigamy case 
strenuously urged pardon because of a legal technicality in the trial 
of the cause which made the sentence of one to two years void after 
one year had been served. Character, previous conduct, the moral 
obloquy or present mental state of the two prisoners, was not con- 
sidered, apparently, by the two judges. They were wedded to their 
hair-splitting legal views and the language of statutes. 

At the same hearing of pardon applicants a minister of the gospel) 
of undoubted intelligence and ability, made a plea for a young man 
serving a term of life sentence for murder of the most atrocious sort, 
and stated that he did so believing the prisoner innocent because he 
had often talked with him about it. 

The committee’s report on the status of our penal codes is another 
indication that the revolution fails to be assisted by the legal frater- 
nity or by the great mass of our professional class of moral instructors 
or character-builders. 

Prisons are a modern institution, and that we have in every state a 
prison with a population of from 250 to 1,000, while in some states 
several prisons have from 3,000 to 5,000 inmates, where crime in all its 
most horrible forms is taught, seems not to disturb our complacency 
and our self-centred faith in the greatness of our social position as 
compared with that of other people and other nations. From these 
pest-holes we send forth an army of men to disseminate germs of 
moral poison, to develop and spread contagion broadcast. It was 
only within the last twelvemonth that the people of New York State 
have awakened fully to the dangers of the old Sing Sing prison. But 
the alarm was because of the physical dangers lurking there, and not 
so much the moral miasma. The degradation of our prison life, the 
destruction of body and soul by reason of prison habits and customs, 
the slave tasks of the contract labor system, the lack of a single 
refining influence during the dreary years of incarceration, the refusal 
of society to receive the released convict upon his discharge upon any 
other basis than a pariah who is not to be touched and who is to be 
shunned as a leper, to be hounded by the political police and by the 
crafty, revengeful, and often corrupt detective, and to be selected as a 
tool by the unbranded leading citizen to consummate some nefarious 
scheme for selfish aggrandizement,— these are some of the methods 
included in our treatment of the criminal of to-day. It is no wonder 
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that he is so easily persuaded to declare warfare upon all men and by 
his craft to make such terrible reprisals on society as a whole. 

Of course, we must have prisons, because we have had them for a 
hundred years. But we can help on the revolution of prison reform, 
and make them more serviceable as places for the better development 
of men. The hospital idea was slowly developed in our care of the 
insane. The hospital idea must come in our scheme of imprisonment. 

We rejoice to know that the dangers of yellow fever epidemics 
have been materially lessened by the drastic sanitary regulations 
enforced by our military occupation of Cuba. The epidemic of crime 
which prevails in urban and rural life, threatening our social life at all 
times, requires also drastic measures ; and the old ways will not do. 

The hospital idea accepted, we have the problems right for solu- 
tion affecting the physical, mental, and spiritual welfare of the benefi- 
ciaries of the prisons. 


VII. 


Whe Jnsane. 


PUBLIC POLICY IN THE CARE OF THE INSANE 
UP TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


BY GEORGE F, KEENE, M.D., 


SUPERINTENDENT STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, RHODE ISLAND. 


Civilization is the outgrowth of man’s humanity. To dispel human 
ignorance .and superstition, to alleviate human distress, to combat 
human error, to protect and prolong human life, is a social obliga- 
tion. Year by year, for almost a generation, has this concourse of 
noble men and noble women assembled in every quarter of this broad 
land for the discussion of the greatest problems of human life. 
Throughout this great world, everywhere,—in the workshop, in the 
school-house, in the hospital, in the asylum, and in the reformatory,— 
is being constantly pursued the study of man, “the greatest study of 
mankind.” The problem that presents itself to each of us is most 
difficult and many-sided; but some solution or working theory is 
imperative, else degeneracy becomes the terminal history of the race. 
Each one is working along different lines, but all handle much of the 
same material, have fully as great responsibility, and must give as 
careful account of their stewardship. If we have condensed our 
theology and brought it into harmony with the two greatest of all the 
commandments as enunciated by the Master, we shall realize that we 
are “our brother’s keeper,” and that we are not wholly irresponsible 
for his sins. 

There is perhaps no more unfortunate form of human affliction 
than mental alienation, no more pitiable class of human dependants 
than those who have become bereft of theirreason. When we search 
the pages of history concerning this disease, we find such terms as 
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“ demon,” “ devil-possessed,” “witch,” and “ lunatic ” are used to char- 
acterize — we might have said to caricature — the victims of a mind 
diseased. At first, their affliction seemed in some way to be the result 
of supernatural influences, and they were regarded with fear and awe, 
almost amounting to reverence. To them, in Egypt and in Greece 
the temples of the gods were open; and for them pagan priests were 
consecrated, whose ministrations were in harmony with the popular 
conception of this visitation of the gods. The shrines of Saturn and 
the temples of A<sculapius, however, have never been recorded as 
places where torture and physical pain were adjuncts to the care and 
cure of “ those whom the gods made mad.” 

A night passed in the midst of the sacred serpents in the presence 
of the god and in his temple, five centuries before the birth of Christ, 
has no comparison to a day spent in the historic Bedlam of old 
England in the sixteenth century of the Christian era. The woes of 
the poor lunatic have been sung by Homer and portrayed by 
Sophocles; while Hippocrates, the great father of medicine, had he 
lived in the Middle Ages instead of five centuries before the birth of 
Christ, would doubtless have met violent death fcr his wonderfully 
advanced views on the subject of insanity. Listen to these words of 
his: ‘“ Men ought to know that from nothing else but the brain come 
joy, despondency, and lamentation,...and by the same organ we 
become mad and delirious.” And yet Burton, in his “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” says the insane were bewitched, and could cause tem- 
pests and diseases. What progress in two thousand years! The 
Christian era did not bring with it that enlightenment upon the sub- 
ject of mental disease that seemed to be promised many centuries 
before its dawning. 

From this time the public policy in the treatment of the so-called 
“ devil-possessed ” was one of torture and revenge. He who writes 
or reads of the insane during the Middle Ages, chronicles a terrible 
history, or reads that which makes his inmost soul revolt at the 
depths of degradation reached, the needless misery wrought, by 
man’s ignorance and inhumanity. Demoniacal possession was the 
central idea of mental disease in the earlier centuries, and exorcism 
by the Church was its most beneficent treatment. There were other 
measures, however, adopted that could not have been prompted by 
the teachers of the Christian religion, as they were essentially cruel 
and revengeful. In a work by an unknown author, written in the 
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early part of the tenth century, discovered and edited in 1865 by 
Rev. Oswald Cockayne, occur many curious prescriptions for the 
treatment of the insane. Not the least interesting is the following: 
“In case a man be lunatic, take a skin of mere swine (#¢., a por- 
poise), work it into a whip, and swinge the man therewith. Soon 
he will be well. Amen.” 

In Cornwall, England, the traditional treatment of these cases was 
“bowsening,” or ducking, and wells and pools there became as 
famous as Bethesda, where the poor patient was washed and soused, 
whether he would or no, to perfect his healing. No longer ago than 
1871 a Scottish newspaper, the Inverness Courier of August 31, pub- 
lished an account of the midnight sousing in a small village of 
several lunatics, among whom, it says, “One young woman, strictly 
guarded, was an object of great pity.” Yet this was but the follow- 
ing out in the nineteenth century of a practice which had been 
carried on from time immemorial. In 1863, near that famous hos- 
pital whose consecrated name of “ Bethlehem” was early corrupted 
into “ Bedlam,” there was dug up a skeleton, “in rude armor drest,” 
fetters and shackles, a mute accuser of the generation that had 
pierced the very soul with iron, needing no bard to sing: — 

“Oh, death was grateful! 
Thus seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 


Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended.” 


Beautiful in contrast, however, was the attitude of the religious 
orders during the Dark Ages toward the unfortunate lunatic. The 
gray-walled monastery became in truth to him a refuge, an asylum; 
and the cowled and tonsured monk, breathing the benediction of 
brotherly love, intoned his “ Vade retro Satanus,” and sought to heal 
his brother with the waters of some holy well. 

History does not record the date of the building of the first in- 
stitution for the care of the insane; but at some time in the sixth 
century the monks of Jerusalem are known to have erected a hos- 
pital, or refuge, for the care of those of their number who should 
become bereft of their reason. A century or so later a curious legend 
spread throughout Europe. It was said that an Irish princess, hor- 
rified by the monstrous conduct of her own father toward her, fled 
into Belgium to escape from the clutches of her unnatural parent. 
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Hither she was pursued, and finally murdered in the chapel of 
St. Martin, where she had sought refuge. Here her tomb was 
erected; and here sprung up the town and community of Gheel, in 
consequence of the many visitors to the shrine of Saint Dymphna, 
which was the canonical name of this unfortunate girl. Healing 
virtue for minds diseased was religiously believed to emanate from 
her tomb; and the deep furrows worn in the pavement by the knees 
of thousands upon thousands of her votaries, as they made their 
ninefold transits on nine successive days, bear mute witness to the 
faith of those who founded Gheel. This famous community, there- 
fore, originated from the lodging by the peasants of the chronic 
insane who came for healing to Saint Dymphna’s shrine. For over 
eighteen hundred years has this place furnished an object-lesson to 
the world; and to-day we are doing but little better, on the whole, 
than carrying out the central ideas so strongly exemplified there,— 
that the insane man may have, does have, a place and use, instead 
of abuse, in a community; that he is not a fiend incarnate, fit only 
to be herded as the swine, but that he is a human being, having 
feelings and sensibilities as such, and may-more largely mingle with 
his saner fellows, to enjoy the common amenities of life, as well as 
the stinted air and attenuated light of those huge piles of architect- 
ure which have been euphemistically characterized as “lunacy 
cathedrals.” 

The community of Gheel was in no sense a refuge or asylum for 
the insane, but was a village of organic growth, founded as the result 
of an abiding faith in the cure of insanity. The votaries at Saint 
Dymphna’s tomb were pilgrims, not prisoners. Nearly a century be- 
fore the “ Santa Maria,” freighted with its little band of adventurous 
Spaniards, had anchored off the shores of this New World, another 
Spaniard, whose soul was filled not with the lust for glory nor for 
gold, but with the “ milk of human kindness,” founded a hospital! at 
Valencia for the protection and care of those poor lunatics who were 
wandering from place to place because they had been driven out from 
the abodes of men. This hospital was the Cara de Orates, and 
the benignant Spaniard was a begging friar. 

The priory in Bishopsgate Street, London, dedicated to the Order 
of St. Mary of Bethlehem in the thirteenth century, was two cen- 
turies later a hospital for lunatics. The familiar phrase, “as noisy 
as Bedlam,” exemplifies the turbulent character of the inmates of this 
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early hospital as well as the profane corruption of that consecrated 
name of the birthplace of our Saviour. Public care of the insane, 
however, was never thought of until near the close of the eighteenth 
century; and then they were housed and herded in jails or poor- 
houses, ironed, chained, and whipped for the crime of being sick. 
No physicians supervised or dwelt with the insane during this period. 
One writer thus describes the typical insane institution of the eigh- 
teenth century: ‘‘The building was gloomy, low, and confined, with- 
out windows to the front, every chink barred and grated,— a perfect 
gaol. As you enter, a creak of bolts and clank of chains are scarcely 
distinguishable amid the wild chorus of shrieks and sobs which issue 
from every apartment. Your conductor has the head and visage of a 
Carib, carries a whip and a large bunch of keys, and speaks in harsh 
monosyllables.” Such was the London Bedlam; such was the Bicétre 
of Paris more than two thousand years after the benignant teach- 
ings of Hippocrates, the pagan, and eighteen hundred years after the 
advent of “ peace on earth and good will to men.” But Christian 
charity was not to be shut out forever from the dark retreats of 
human torture. The unfortunate sick and sense-bereft could not be 
relegated eternally to the dogs and to the devil. There are always 
some hearts that beat in quick response to human suffering. There 
are always some men ordained by fate, or otherwise, to make or mark 
the epochs of human history. 

When human passion was running riot in France, when human 
blood was being freely shed in Paris, a noble and courageous phy- 
sician was appointed to the charge of the famous Bicétre, that in- 
famous insane prison-house. His inner nature was deeply stirred at 
the dreadful things he saw and heard: human beings chained half- 
naked, half-fed, and unwashed; men in cages of iron, covered with 
stripes of the cruel lash, stinted of water, stinted of air, stinted of 
sunlight, with only a little loose straw to interpose at night between 
their shivering forms and cold, damp stones ; their wants attended to 
by jailers armed with sticks and re-enforced by dogs. Overcome by 
this terrible picture which burned itself into his very soul, stimulated 
by a courage born of conviction, the great Pinel boldly applied at 
once to Couthon, one of the leaders of the French Revolution, for 
permission to strike off the shackles from his insane charges. Such 
an audacious request was immediately regarded with suspicion, and 
the reply of this ruler in “the Reign of Terror” was characteristic 
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of the distrust of the times. His answer was as follows: “ Citizen, 
I shall go to-morrow to Bicétre to inspect it; but woe to thee if thou 
hidest the enemies of the people among thy lunatics!” True to his 
promise, Couthon, who could not appreciate the noble philanthropy 
that prompted the illustrious Pinel, visited in company with him this 
“great French prison for the insane”; but completely relieved of his 
distrust, when he viewed the unfortunate spectacle which presented 
itself, he turned to the great physician, and said in deep disgust, 
“Look here, citizen, art thou insane thyself, that thou wilt unchain 
such animals?” 

Pinel, filled with the enthusiasm of his purpose, undaunted by the 
opposition of his fellows, began his work of humanity at the close of 
the eighteenth century, and in less than one week he had removed 
the chains from fifty-three insane patients; and from that time he 
wrote and preached the gospel of one who loved his fellow-men. He 
was the pioneer of an era of reform; and the work he began at the 
Bicétre, in striking off the fetters of the unfortunate sufferers from 
mental disease, awakened the interest of the whole civilized world, 
was the beginning of the downfall of the “ gloomy mad house” of 
the past, and made possible the evolution of the modern hospital for 
the insane. While France was thus making an immortal record for 
the treatment of her unfortunate insane, across the Channel the Eng- 
lish public were being edified with some revelations concerning the 
cruel and inhuman treatment practised at the “Old York Asylum” 
upon the unfortunates there confined. Then it was that one of the 
now most famous names in mental medicine soon came to be on 
every tongue. Hardly less of a pioneer than Pinel was William 
Tuke, who, with the aid and consent of the Society of Friends, 
founded in 1792 “ The York Retreat,” the synonym for a place of 
healing as well as a place of rest for the insane. In writing its his- 
tory in 1813, Mr. Samuel Tuke says, “ The Retreat has been con- 
ducted from the beginning upon the principle that the utmost practi- 
cable degree of gentleness, tenderness, and attention to the comforts 
and feelings of the patients was in the first place due to them as 
human beings, and in the next place was infinitely the most promising 
means of effecting their recovery.” 

Working along the same lines, actuated by the same broad and 
practical philanthropy, two great and noble men created an epoch in 
the history of public and private charity which marks the dawning 
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of the nineteenth century and places them among the few immortals 
who have served best their day and generation, by performing a strik- 
ing service for their fellow-men in the face of ignorant and powerful 
opposition. Thus, though Pinel and Tuke are long since dust, they 
have a broader, sweeter life to-day in the hearts of a more enlight- 
ened, if not a more generous, posterity. They live in the atmosphere 
of freedom that pervades every modern hospital: they live because 
they inspired others to take up the work where they laid it down. 
Had Hippocrates had an Esquirol, and Aurelianus a Conolly, it is 
possible that the tortures of the insane might not have been so 
forcibly and cruelly exemplified in the chains and cages of a Bicétre, 
the fetters and shackles of a Bedlam, or the whips and terrors of an 
Old York. 

The dawn of the nineteenth century was one of promise for both 
man and humanity. The splendid achievements of science, the 
wonderful discoveries, the marvellous inventions, and, best of all, the 
countless means for the relief and prevention of human suffering 
have made the century just closed the most notable epoch in the 
world’s history since the birth of Jesus Christ. All the conditions 
and relations of human life have felt the influence of the stupendous 
strides made in the acquisition of knowledge, which must ultimately 
result in a permanent betterment of the race. With the century just 
closed practically began the humane treatment of the insane, while 
the preceding period has been properly characterized as the barbaric. 
The latter half of the nineteenth century exemplified the remedial’ 
period of treatment for these unfortunates. One very excellent writer, 
Dr. Van Gieson, of New York, has divided the history of the insane 
into four -periods, namely: (1) The period of revenge; (2) the 
period of indifference; (3) the period of humanitarian and empiri- 
cal treatment; (4) the period of scientific study, rational treatment, 
and preventive medicine. 

The first period has already been briefly portrayed. The second 
period begins with the nineteenth century, and closes about 1850. 
This was the period of the object-lesson of humanity in the treatment 
of the insane, or the emancipation period, as it might in truth be 
called. It marked also the beginning of public care and the origin 
of a true public policy ; and that policy seemed to be concerned chiefly 
with the keeping, the humane custody, of the unfortunate lunatic, a 
distinct species, as he was then considered, of the human race. 
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This idea was but a metamorphosis, a disenchantment, so to speak, 
of the devil-possessed of earlier times. In this period, science and 
common sense began to emerge from the penumbra of superstition 
and ignorance which had long enshrouded them; and everywhere 
there were signs of the birth of a broader rationalism than that which 
had been swallowed up in the mysticism of the Middle Ages. The 
“mad house” was doomed, and the idea of a refuge or an asylum 
for the insane began to be worked out in the centres of greater popu- 
lation and more advanced civilization. This was an era of extensive 
remodelling of old institutions, and the building of new ones under 
the influence of an enlightenment which was just beginning to be as- 
similated. But care was still the central thought, with personal, 
if not bodily restraint, and little or no remedial treatment. It was 
enough if the insane man was secure from doing harm, now that the 
public had awakened to the enormity of doing him harm, while his 
healing was a matter too insignificant to be seriously considered. 

It was not until the last half of the nineteenth century that the 
idea of remedial or curative treatment became in any way prominent, 
which was coincident with the third period of Van Gieson. With 
the inculcation of this idea into the treatment of insanity there sprung 
up a new department of medical science,— psychiatry, which is the 
scientific ministering “to a mind diseased.” No science has to-day 
a wider field of investigation. No science has been so little taught. 
It remains for the future to unfold its best secrets. It remains for 
the present century to enjoy its best fruits; while we of the present 
generation, with the hope born of prophetic vision, may venture to 
characterize it “(as the new Prometheus which shall wrest from 
Nature the secrets of thought.” 

The hospital idea reached its highest and best éncmplification i in 
the nineteenth century ; and, if we read the times aright, it is destined 
to exhibit most radical changes in the evolution of the century. The 
palatial — the Kirkbride — system of architecture has been replaced by 
the block system, and that, too, by cottages, until now we see the 
colony being planted here and there by the adventurous philanthropy 
of some liberal commonwealth, inspired, it may be, by the teachings 
of some modern Moses. There is evolution in these matters as in 
the history of the race; and here, just as there, the fittest shall 
survive. 


With the advent of public care—and hence the origin of a public 
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policy in the treatment of the insane — there sprung up many evils, 
some of which have worked great injury to the unfortunates as well 
as to the community. On the threshold of public care of the insane 
comes public policy in the placing of the insane in institutions. 
There is no man who is not quick to resent the invasion of his per- 
sonal rights ; and especially is the American sensitive on this point, 
since his sturdy ancestors have bequeathed to him that venerable 
document which distinctly enunciates that “no state shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law.” 
Public sentiment crystallizes in public laws, and the public policy in 
the commitment of the insane has often been as harsh and brutal as 
any treatment they might ever receive thereafte-. There has not 
been so great uniformity in this matter as there has been in the 
architecture of the places of detention or sequestration. 

Not many years ago a distinguished physician, before this very 
body, made an able plea for unification of state laws as to the com- 
mitment of the insane. Should we not be doing something in this 
matter, even if nothing more, as he says, than “affirmation and 
reiteration’? Public arraignment in a court of justice is putting the 
patient on a level with and oftentimes in the company of the criminal, 
thus giving the taint of crime to the tincture of disease. Are we 
sure that some future Solon, as he reads the statutory history of our 
times, will refrain from believing that insanity was once a crime as 
well as a disease? The problem has been to find that golden mean 
betwixt medicine and the law that shall give due process without 
delay, sanction without obstruction, and protection without parley, to 
the earliest and most efficient treatment of a brain diseased. 

We should not pass over lightly at this time the pioneer and lasting 
efforts of the noble men who were not only the bright lights of the 
medical profession, but also served well their day and generation in 
their chosen calling of practical alienists. They might be said to 
have shaped to a large extent the public policy in the care of the 
insane for the greater part of the nineteenth century. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, so closely connected with American independence, after 
twenty-nine years spent in its study, gave great stimulus to the 
scientific investigation of mental disease in the first decade of the 
century just closed. Ray and Kirkbride and Earle and Grundy and 
Godding were men who, living, directed the thought of a continent to 
the proper dealing with our insane neighbor, and, dying, their memory 
becomes a stimulus for the best solution of the problem. 
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In the latter part of the nineteenth century there has been slowly 
and insidiously reaching out to the management of our public 
institutions in many states the ruthless hand of the politician, until in 
many instances it threatens to strangle scientific investigation, de- 
throne official integrity, and dwarf the efforts of a generous and sym- 
pathetic public when it honestly strives to alleviate the distress of 
its fellow-man. It is not necessary to mention the states where this 
pernicious principle of ‘“ What shall it profit a man?” dominates the 
public policy of state care. 

It was Horace Mann who first enunciated the principle that the 
dependent insane are wards of the state. The nineteen* century 
has witnessed the triumph of state care and the dawn of an era in 
which we now live developing the idea of home life more fully in the 
simpler and more appropriate architecture of the habitations, as well 
as the wiser and more beneficent policy in the distribution, amuse- 
ment, and employment of the insane. We shall not at the closing of 
the present century, should we seek to visit the dwelling-places of 
those bereft of reason, “drive up to a formal hall and cold Doric 
portico, and be met by a smileless janitor, and then wait in sad 
expectancy the long-delayed coming of the doctor, in one of those 
vast, melancholy, unsympathetic parlors.” No! The evolution of 
the century will be the working-out, not the perpetuation of defects. 
As the renowned Dr. Godding said to this Conference only a few 
years ago, “ There is to be less laying of corner-stones, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, but more ordinary brick-work, building to antici- 
pate rather than to follow the needs of the insane, and so with no 
flourish of trumpets, but silently keeping step in the march of human 
brotherhood round the world.” 
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LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE COMMITMENT 
OF THE INSANE. 


BY ALONZO B. RICHARDSON, M.D., 


SUPERINTENDENT UNITED STATES HOSPITAL FOR INSANE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Permit me to state at the outset that what I shall have to say in 
this paper will have chief consideration for the interests of the insane. 
The interest of society and the state should be coextensive with these, 
and never in conflict with them. What is best for the insane ought 
not to be unsafe or unwise for those upon whom the moral or legal 
obligation rests for their protection and proper treatment. It is true 
that the protection and proper care of the insane is a burden on the 
sane and healthy,— a burden that is becoming greater year by year. 
It is true also that the presence of the unsound, in mind or body, among 
the healthy and sane, is to the latter always painful and often a real 
menace. Without burdens, however, we should never enjoy rest. 
Did we never see the defective or unsightly, we should not rightly 
appreciate the well-developed and the beautiful. Were there no 
danger in our way to be avoided, no difficulties to be surmounted, no 
effort required, we should be but moral eunuchs, without strength and 
without virility. Above all, we should find wanting in us the tender 
sympathy, and the exquisite sensibility toward the necessities of the 
more helpless, which are now the delicate aroma, the most precious 
and the most highly developed functions of our complex organization. 
Yes, the very dependence, the utter helplessness of the insane, the 
wreck which they show of those noblest attributes of our humanity, 
excite in us the profoundest sympathy. We are shocked and horrified 
at any evidence of their abuse or neglect. 

All this is a beautiful subject for reflection, and in the abstract a 
true picture of our thoughts; but in the concrete we often fall short of 
our abstract ideal. The insane individual is often repulsive and an 
irritant to us in our desire for repose. He is poor, weak, and help- 
less, a painful impression, which we ask to have put away from us 
and out of our sight, only that we may be spared the unhappiness of 
his presence, and too often his very existence, when he is so secluded 
from us, is forgotten. If not forgotten, we grow to consider only the 
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burden, even in some instances begrudging him such comforts or 
such pleasures as his limited capacity or his weakness may make pos- 
sible to him. 

To give an intelligent answer to the inquiry which is the subject of 
this paper requires first a conception of what constitutes insanity. 
The old expression, a “ dethronement of reason,” is, for the purpose, 
perhaps as concise a reply as can be given. The insane act as they 
do, not because of an evil propensity, they do not deliberately and 
maliciously choose their line of conduct for the purpose of injury to 
their fellows, but because they are sick persons, and because this sick- 
ness is of such nature as prevents them from doing otherwise. They 
require restraint, protection, care, because they are sick of a disease 
which requires this treatment. A further reason is that with the 
dethronement of reason the insane are not able to themselves correctly 
judge of their own needs and are unwilling, because unable to prop- 
erly estimate it, to be guided by the advice of their best friends. 
They are utterly helpless to judge intelligently as to what is requisite 
to their treatment. They cannot correctly estimate their own capacity, 
and through their disordered reason are continually misconstruing the 
~ acts and intentions of those about them. 

The necessity, in their protection, care, and treatment, of acting 
contrary to their wishes and without their consent, has brought into 
existence institutions with special provisions for their detention as 
well as for their treatment. The care must be in most instances a 
compulsory one. To guard against the abuse of this compulsion, it 
is wisely provided in most civilized countries that this detention 
shall be under the control of a court. This most surely guards 
against the injustice of prejudice or the bias of personal interest. 
It is doubtful whether any substitute will ever be found for a judicial 
procedure in determining the proper treatment of the insane, or at 
least for a judicial review of the facts presented. This much I 
believe all who live among the insane will agree to be a necessity. 
At the same time such judicial action is of a wholly different 
character from the usual function of a court. The insane person is 
a sick person. His confinement in a hospital is simply and solely 
because his disease is of such character that either to remove it and 
to restore the patient to health, or to protect himself or others from 
its results, such hospital treatment and care is a necessity. It is the 
application of a remedy to a disease with a particular group of symp- 
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toms which requires such treatment. The sole reason for the inter- 
ference of the court is that the remedy must often be applied forcibly 
and against the protest of the patient. It is because of this that it 
is wisely provided in most instances, also, that the court shall be 
properly instructed by the testimony and advice of competent medical 
authority. It is wisely recognized that the question to be determined 
is a medical question, purely and simply. It is: first, to determine 
whether there is such disease and consequent effect present as 
incapacitates the person from judging safely as to his own require- 
ments; and, second, whether in the treatment of this disease it is 
either necessary or advisable to apply the restraint or the changed 
environment of a hospital of peculiar character. It goes without 
saying that, in determining these questions, the danger of injury to 
society is to be considered as well as the needs of the patient himself, 
It is not the determination of the right or wrong of a particular act 
or line of conduct. It is not a question of legal responsibility or 
business capacity. It is simply and solely the determination of the 
fact as to whether or not the patient is a sick person, and, if so, 
whether this sickness is of such character as to require institution 
care and treatment. 

The capacity to control property is a question often growing out of 
this disease, but it is a wholly different question. Such capacity may 
be present when institution treatment and restraint are clearly 
indicated, and there may be such incapacity where there is no indica- 
tion of necessity for or advantage from hospital treatment. For the 
determination of such a question it is doubtless often necessary, not 
only to have the protection of a court, instructed by medical advice 
and testimony, but the further safeguard of the judgment of business 
men and those whose experience best enables them to determine the 
question of business capacity and business safety. 

So, also, as to the question of the moral or legal responsibility of 
the insane. This is another that often grows out of this disease, but 
it has but little relation to the question of the necessity for hospital 
treatment. Many a person is in such state of disease as to require 
the treatment of an institution who would be perfectly safe at liberty, 
as far as the rights of others are concerned; and in many of the 
insane who are in hospitals for the insane a very large degree of 
moral responsibility for their acts still remains. 

It will be conceded, I think, that, when any act of the insane 
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requires the determination of responsibility before the law, the opinion 
of both judge and jury is a necessity. There are so many relations 
of the action which is the subject of inquiry, in such a case, to the 
social machine, with its rights and its relations, that the judgment of 
those who are in as nearly similar relations with the suspect is neces- 
sary to determine both the existence of the action and its index of 
degree of responsibility of the doer. In such cases, too, the action 
is against the peace and safety of society; and this of itself would 
require that the safety of the individual should be sacrificed to that 
of the greater number. The effect upon the person must be always 
subordinated to the results of the action upon society. 

To return, however, to the commitment of the insane to a hospital 
for care and treatment, keeping in mind the object of such commit- 
ment, let us consider, as far as may be, the several requisites to 
insure the highest measure of success of such treatment. A further 
thought, too, which it may be best to keep before us in the considera- 
tion of the subject, is that this “ dethronement of reason” carries 
with it a certain opprobrium which tends to make both patient and 
friends deny its existence or keep from the public the knowledge of 
its presence. 

The disease of insanity differs in no respect from any other disease 
as to the great importance of early and correct treatment. The 
nature of the disease is such, and its development is often so insidi- 
ous and gradual, that every encouragement should be held out for its 
prompt treatment when once it is recognized. It is usually only at 
this time that curative treatment is of much avail. I have known 
many a case to be so overlooked and so misjudged that the day of 
grace was wholly sinned away before any thought was permitted of 
the advisability of any treatment. 

Arrangements for hospital treatment of the insane, therefore, should 
be such as to encourage the patient or his friends to promptly avail 
themselves of it. To this end the machinery for commitment should 
be as simple and uncomplicated as is consistent with the protection 
of the rights of the ‘individual. It should be such as is readily 
available, and with the minimum degree of offence to the sensibilities 
of the patient or of those responsible for him. Above everything 
else, all unnecessary publicity or notoriety should be avoided. You 
may readily imagine how both the patient and his family would shrink 
from such an ordeal, and many a case has drifted into hopeless 
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dementia simply because of the dread of undergoing the publicity of 
a trial. 

Is it not a cruel practice to hold up before a curious public such a 
sad misfortune as an attack of insanity? An inquiry by a court in 
such a case should be held as sacred as the examination of any other 
patient by a physician. The poor unfortunate is only unfortunate, 
not a criminal; and we have no more right to parade his calamity 
before the public gaze than a physician has to retail to others the 
professional secrets of his consultation-room. 

Week after week I have impressed upon me the injustice of this 
practice. Let the court be satisfied that the rights of the patient are 
properly guarded, let everything be done that will insure this; but for 
the sake of both the patient and his friends do not humiliate them by 
publishing broadcast the fact, a wholly unnecessary cruelty, that John 
Smith is discovered to have a defect or derangement, which perchance 
is through no fault of his, in the part of his organization whose 
healthful action is the pride and glory of every son of man. If he 
must go for treatment for his disease to a hospital which is the dread 
of every strong and healthy man, why should the fact be announced 
to the public? If the court has already properly protected his in- 
terests, what good can come of it? Surely there is no necessity to 
feast the public with such misfortune. 

It would seem, too, from this hasty review that the sine gua non of 
such a commitment should be skilled and trustworthy medical investi- 
gation. It is surely the work of the physician to determine the ex- 
istence of disease. It should also be his duty to advise as to the 
proper treatment of it. This is the whole question. Whether the 
patient is dangerous to himself or others is but an incident in this 
investigation. It is true that it is an important symptom, and should 
be most thoroughly examined and carefully weighed; but it is only 
a partial view of any case, and the examination should take a much 
wider range than the mere determination of homicidal or suicidal 
tendencies. 

To properly protect the rights of the patient, in view of the inca- 
pacity or unreliability of his own judgment, it is necessary that this testi- 
mony should be reviewed in the light of animpartial court. It should be 
shown to be competent, intelligent, and uninfluenced by prejudice or 
self-interest. As far as possible, the basis on which it rests should be 
shown to the court. But it is by no means always necessary that the 
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patient should himself be paraded before the court, to be held up to 
public view, excited by public examination, and the symptoms of the 
disease often exaggerated by contention and controversy over de- 
lusions that are not susceptible to reason or influenced by argument. 
If the impartial attitude of the judge should disclose any doubt as to 
the sufficiency of the testimony, then should there be by all means a 
personal examination of the patient in the presence of the court; but 
this should seldom be necessary. 

To be most effective, this judicial procedure should be available as 
promptly as possible ; and, whenever practicable, it should be had be- 
fore the patient is sent to the hospital. Especially is this true in such 
cases as are required later to appear in court. I have known fre- 
quently quite injurious results to follow an appearance in court after 
the patient had been sent to the hospital and after the excitement inci- 
dent to the change had subsided, 

With every hospital for the treatment of insanity, provision should 
also be made for the admission of voluntary patients, without any 
judicial procedure. The continued stay of such a patient should 
never be compulsory; but, were such opportunity offered, I believe 
many a threatened attack would be averted, and both patient and the 
public saved much expense and annoyance. 

Only physicians in certain lines of practice know how many cases 
abound in every community who for months have been conscious 
of failing health and approaching mental confusion and incapacity. 
Such physicians know, too, that they are often compelled to temporize 
and to advise other less advantageous forms of treatment, simply 
because an inquest of lunacy, with its publicity and its opprobrium, 
is the only means by which access to a hospital especially fitted for 
the patient’s case is available for those whose means will not enable 
them to pay their way. 

It may be urged against such ready commitment to hospitals for 
the insane that it would permit many unnecessary or unjust admis- 
sions, but I do not believe it would do so. As matters are now, 
far more danger is done to both patient and society by impediments 
to the ready commitment of the insane than by their unnecessary 
or unjust confinement. In fact, after an experience of a quarter of a 
century, embracing perhaps ten thousand cases, while I have known 
of a number of habeas corpus proceedings which have resulted in the 
release of the patient, I cannot now recall a single well-established 
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case in which its future history did not give sufficient proof that the 
original commitment had been justifiable. 

On the other hand, does not the public press teem with the reports 
of tragedy after tragedy due to the failure of some one to properly 
estimate the condition of the patient? For this neglect I regret to 
say that the family physician is often in part to blame. Even among 
medical men the notion is prevalent that insanity does not exist 
unless there is actual incoherence or the presence of well-established 
delusions. Self-condemnation, hypochondria, melancholy, an un- 
usually suspicious attitude toward others, or extreme irritability, are 
often not properly interpreted, but left to grow and progress until 
the dénouement is an act that startles and shocks every one by its 
fearful results. — 

A further conclusion which would seem reasonable from the fore- 
going is that the medical advice furnished the court should be based 
upon as wide experience in the observation and care of the insane as 
the conditions permit. It is a lamentable fact that among physicians 
in the general practice of medicine there is much want of knowledge 
of the nature of insanity and the indicia of its diagnosis, prognosis, 
and proper treatment. This knowledge, in fact, can only be ob- 
tained by a personal contact with the insane. For this reason it 
would seem of advantage that the medical examiners should be 
regularly appointed officers of the court, selected with reference to 
fitness and called in all proper cases, as the number they are called 
to examine will constantly qualify them the better for their work. 

There should also be large discretion given the authorities in 
charge of every hospital for the care of the insane in the matter of 
releases from hospital treatment. The fact is that in most cases 
nothing less than actual experiment in the environment of home life 
will determine whether or not recovery from an attack of insanity 


will prove permanent. Trial visits should therefore be allowed as 
careful discretion may seem to indicate. Errors in judgment will 
result, it is true, but these cannot be avoided under any circum- 
stances; and stay in a hospital, beyond the time necessary for such 
restoration as will enable the patient to return to his former place in 
the outer world, is not only not advisable, but further unfits the 
patient for resuming his former position. The same rules should, 
in fact, govern in both the commitment and release of the insane as 


in the hospital treatment of any other disease. Is the patient the 
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subject of the disease of insanity? If so, is it of such form and 
degree as will be benefited by hospital treatment? Do the interests 
of the patient or of society require his sequestration? Can he safely 
be given opportunity to try to sustain his former place in society? 
Is his disease so far removed that it does not require further special 
or hospital treatment ? 

All these are questions to be determined from a purely medical 
standpoint. They are deductions to be drawn from a study of the 
symptomatology of a disease, and are consequently the rightful work 
of medical authority. 

Every symptom shown by the insane is but the expression of dis- 
ordered function of physical structures. Let the public be educated 
to so view it. Let them understand that the hospital treatment of 
this disease is in no sense different from the hospital treatment of 
any other disease which cannot well be treated in a private home. 
Make this hospital treatment as accessible as any other hospital 
treatment, throwing about it only such safeguards as its compulsory 
character may require. Encourage the public to take advantage 
of this hospital treatment at the period when it will be most effica- 
cious. ' 

Such, we take it, are reasonable conclusions from this brief review ; 
and such we believe to be justified by experience in the managemem 
of the insane and in their hospital care. 
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DIETARIES OF INSANE HOSPITALS AND OTHER 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


BY W. O. ATWATER, 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY IN WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


I am informed by one of the officers in charge of charitable insti- 
tutions in New York that not far from 100,000 people of the depend- 
ent and delinquent classes are housed, clothed, and fed in the 
hospitals, asylums, prisons, and other public institutions in the state, 
and, that the care of these people costs about $26,000,000 per year, 
of which some $6,000,000 are expended for food. It is natural to 
ask, Are these people being fed in the best ways,—in the ways 
that are most advantageous for them and most economical for the 
tax-payer? Cannot scientific inquiry be so utilized as to impreve the 
diet and diminish the cost? On our farms, in our factories, in our 
commercial establishments, on our railroads, in our shops, in our 
municipal enterprises,— indeed, almost everywhere,—the results of 
scientific research are being put to practical use. It would seem that 
they ought to be capable of being utilized more than they now are in 
the dietetic management of public institutions. 

This view was taken by the New York State Commission in Lunacy, 
which invited me, some three years ago, to undertake an inquiry into 
the food economy of the hospitals for insane under its charge. The 
president, Dr. Wise, first spoke to me about it. He said that what 
was wanted especially was a dietary standard; that is, a statement 
which would show the kinds and quantities of food materials proper 
for the nourishment of the people in those institutions. 

Such a standard could be expressed in terms of nutritive ingredients 
of food and also in terms of kinds and amounts of different food ma- 
terials which would meet the demands of a given number of persons 
for a given time,— for instance, either one person for a day or a hun- 
dred persons for a month, as the case may be. I said at once that I 
should not know how to set up such a standard without a good deal 
of inquiry into the conditions of food supply and the physiological 
demands of the population of the hospitals, but added that, if the 
Commission should choose to institute such an inquiry, I would be 
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glad to assist. The result has been an investigation out of which a 
number of interesting facts have come. Some are very suggestive.* 

If the state of New York is caring for 100,000 men, women, and 
‘children, and is expending $6,000,000 a year for their food, and is 
doing so with the reasonable certainty that those people may be 
better fed for less money, is it not fair to assume that the general 
subject of the feeding of the wards of the public in state, county, and 
municipal and private institutions in the country at large is a matter 
worthy of careful consideration by the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction? That the importance of this subject is coming 
to be more and more strongly felt is, I think, proven very clearly by 
the inquiries that are being made in other places as well as in New 
York, and by the interest manifested by a large and increasing number 
of public officers and public-spirited citizens. This is a case in which 
careful investigation is the only sure foundation for improvement. 

We may take the experience obtained in the New York hospitals 
as an illustration of the ways in which dietary investigations may be 
carried out and what kind of results may be expected. Of course, I 
do not mean to say that either the methods or results would be the 
same in all cases. What I wish to urge upon the Association is the 
principle that the subject is one of large importance, that the time is 
ripe for its more thorough study, that such study is feasible, and that 
its fruits may be an ample reward for the labor and expense. 

Inquiries into the Diet of New York Hospitals for the Jnsane.— 
While the primary object of the inquiry into the hospital dietaries 
has been to establish a “dietary standard,” or “standard ration,” 
for their use, information was also sought regarding other subjects, 
as the kinds, amounts, and actual nutritive values of the food mate- 
rials supplied to the hospitals; the amounts of food actually eaten by 
the hospital population; the losses of food by shrinkage and waste 
in the storeroom, the kitchen, and dining-room; the ways by which 
more or less of the material rejected in the kitchen and dining- 
room —or, at best, used as food for swine— may be saved and 
utilized for the nourishment of the hospital population ; the ways in 
which the more expensive foods may at times be replaced by those 
which cost less, but are equally nutritious and wholesome; the 

* The Tenth and Eleventh Annual Reports of the New York State Commission in Lunacy contain 
the first two reports of this investigation. The Twelfth Report’of this commission contains an abstract 


of the third, which is to appear in a volume by itself. All are to be obtained from the New York 
State Commission in Lunacy, Albany, N.Y. 
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methods of cooking the food, and possible ways by which more 
palatable dishes might be prepared and at less cost; how the table, 


also, may be more attractive; and, finally, how the diet in general 


may be best adapted to the health and comfort of both patients and 
employees. 

In carrying out the inquiry, two considerations have been para- 
mount,— the welfare of the people in the hospitals and the interests 
of the tax-payers at whose expense they are supported. 

The Purpose of the Inquiry.— Humanitarian and Pecuniary Objects. 
I must ask you to bear with me if I enter somewhat into scientific 
details. Indeed, one thing I wish especially to urge is that scientific 
inquiry is one of the means we need to use, and that it may greatly 
aid in promoting the best interests of the general cause in which we 
are all interested. 

Let me also urge the wisdom of considering carefully the pecuniary 
side of the management of our charitable and penal institutions. 
Most of us here are interested chiefly in the welfare of the people in 
these institutions. But we must not forget that the bills have to be 
paid, and that, the more money we can save in the kitchen and 
dining-room, the more we shall have to use elsewhere. The less the 
cost of the food, the more there will be to spend for the things that 
gratify the eye and the mind and help to the contentment and the 
education we seek to provide. And, what is no less to the point, 
the more economy we practise, when economy is feasible, the more 
willing and generous will be the support of the tax-payer and the 
private giver upon whose favor depends all we are striving to accom- 
plish. But this is a digression. Let us come back to the inquiry in 
the New York hospitals. 

The plan has been to study the statistics of food supply in the 
hospitals; to find by weighings and measurements how much food 
is actually eaten by the different classes of the population; to ex- 
amine into the methods of selection, handling, cooking, and serving 
the food; to make chemical analyses, when necessary; to learn the 
composition and nutritive values of the food materials; to employ 
skilled experts to examine into the best methods of cooking and of 
kitchen and dining-room ‘management; to plan experiments upon 
the proper feeding of patients of different classes; and, finally, to 
learn how the proper officers and employees—and especially the 
chefs and cooks — may be best enabled and encouraged, not only 
to carry out, but also to devise, methods for improvement. 
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How the Inquiry was carried out,— At the outset the Commission 

. placed in my hands the figures for the ration allowance then in use, 

and also detailed statistics regarding the food supply of the hospitals. 

The first thing to be done was to compare these with the ordinarily 
accepted physiological standards for people of different classes. 

Experimental research has made it possible to determine very 
nearly the nutritive values of different food materials, and has also 
given estimates of the demands of people of different classes for 
nourishment. As a basis for such calculations, physiologists use the 
amounts of the different kinds of nutritive ingredients or nutrients. 

Food has two general uses: the first is to build up the body and 
repair its waste ; the second is to supply it with energy for warmth 
and work. Of course, this is a very imperfect statement of the uses 
and value of food. But it helps us to explain the fact that food 
materials, dietary standards, and actual dietaries are compared by use 
of two factors,—(1) the amount of material for building the bodily 
machine and keeping it in repair and (2) amount of energy, or the 
fuel value for warmth and work. 

The ordinarily accepted measure for building material is the quan- 
tity of protein or nitrogenous substance. The measure of the fuel 
value is the calorie, or heat unit. Thus it has been estimated that an 
ordinary man at light muscular work needs, on an average, about 112 
grams (4 ounces) of protein and 3,000 calories of energy in his daily 
food, while a man without muscular work will be reasonably well 
nourished with go grams of protein and 2,400 calories of energy. 
Women and children need and use less of nutritive ingredients and 
energy in their food than men. In general, the greater the amount 
of work, the larger the demand for food, and vice versa. Some of the 
hospital population, especially the employees, are engaged in active 
work, and would need more than the above standard provides for 
“men at light muscular work”; but the great majority have very 
little physical exercise. With some the activity of the brain and the 
nervous tension are considerable, but the best evidence at hand 
implies that this does not generally involve a large demand for nutri- 
ment. On the other hand, a large share of the population live on a 
very low plane of mental as well as physical activity; and the amount 
of nutriment they need is very small indeed.* 


* The amounts of nutrients and energy provided in different food materials are now tolerably well 
known, as may be seen from extensive tables of composition of food materials given in the Report on 
Dietaries for Hospitals for the Insane in the Tenth Annual Report of the New York Commission in 
Lunacy. The same report gave a number of dietary standards for people of different classes. 
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The first step in the inquiry, then, was to find how much of nutri- 
ents and energy was actually furnished in the food supplied to the 
hospitals and to compare the figures thus obtained with those of cur- 
rent physiological standards. Taking the data furnished by the 
Commission, and applying the figures obtained from chemical analy- 
sis, it appeared that the food supplied to the hospitals (food pur- 
chased) for the fiscal year 1897—98 furnished, per person per day — 
i.e., for men and women together— 113 grams of protein and 3,490 
calories of energy.* 

Just how much a proper physiological standard would call for is 
a question to be answered only by the test of actual experiment. 
Unfortunately, the needs of the different classes of hospital popula- 
tion for nutriment are not definitely known. It was, however, possi- 
ble to make a tentative estimate of those needs; and it was evident 
that such an estimate would be very far below the food supply. In 
other words, the hospitals were supplying a great deal more food 
than the people needed. 

The first step toward establishing a standard would be to find 
out exactly how much the people were actually eating. This would 
be accomplished by dietary studies. The next step would be to try 
experiments with different classes of the population, modifying the 
dietary in one way or another, and observing the effects upon the 
health, comfort, and welfare of the population, 

Accordingly, we set ourselves to work to make a numberof dietary 
studies in the St. Lawrence, Long Island (Brooklyn Division), Kings 
Park, and Willard Hospitals. One or more chemists who had had 
experience in such investigations visited the hospitals for this pur- 
pose, and were there assisted by members of the hospital force 
and by persons especially employed for the purpose. The general 
plan consisted in observing the actual quantities of different food 
materials supplied to a given number of patients of a given class 
for a certain period,— as, for instance, a week. ‘The food materials 
themselves were weighed, as were the amounts served at the table 
and the amounts left uneaten. Chemical analyses were made, 
when necessary. The number of persons who were nourished by 
the food in each case was carefully noted. We thus had the data for 
determining just how much of nutrients and energy was contained in 

* On the common supposition that the women eat 0.8 as much as men, these figures correspond to 


128 drams of protein and 3,875 calories of energy per man per day. The studies in the New York 
hospitals imply the female patients there eat not over o.7 as much as the male patients. 
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the food served at the table, the food actually eaten, and the table 
waste. Such experiments were made not only with patients of differ- 
ent classes, but also with attendants in the hospitals. The results 
of 56 dietary studies in these hospitals are now completed. 

One of the most interesting results is in the quantities of food 
actually eaten. The average for the whole hospital population is 
only 73 grams of protein and 2,306 calories of energy per day. 
Taking different classes, the average for employees, men and women 
together, was 2,670 calories. For patients the averages ranged 
from 2,825 calories for men at more or less active work to 1,705 for 
women with light work and 2,100 for men and 1,570 for women of 
the infirm class. 

The figures for the population as a whole, 2,306 calories, were 
much below a tentative standard of 2,625 calories, which was con- 
sidered as decidedly liberal, in the report for 1897-98. Indeed, 
instead of being larger, they were much smaller than I had been led 
to suppose would prove to be the actual physiological demand. 
Considering the large amount of food supplied, I had been led to 
assume that the quantities actually eaten would be rather more than 
were really needed for nourishment. I should not have been greatly 
surprised if the amount eaten had reached 2,500 or even 2,600 
calories per person per day. I am not prepared to say that 2,300 
calories represents exactly the average food eaten per person per 
day in the New York hospitals for the insane. These, however, are 
the figures found in a considerable number of studies, and it would 
be rather strange if they should be found to vary greatly from the 
actual average. 

The investigations do not yet suffice to establish an exact physi- 
ological standard as regards a standard dietary. Upon the basis 
of the work done, however, I have ventured to suggest a standard, 


regarding which I quote the following from the last report to the 
Commission : — 


We have to distinguish between the dietary standard, which is in- 
tended to meet the physiological need for nourishment, and the actual 
hospital allowance, which should be the amount in the dietary stand- 
ard and enough more to make up for shrinkage and waste. 

The bearing of the figures for food eaten upon the actual need for 
nourishment — that is, upon the proper physiological standard for the 
hospital dietary — is very important. The supply of food was abun- 
dant. It was not always as attractive as it might have been. A hos- 
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pital table is not a hotel table, nor is it like a table of a well-to-do 
private family. But the food was wholesome, the quantities were 
ample ; and, such as it was, the patients had all they wanted. Itis not 
easy to believe that their actual need for nourishment could be very 
greatly in excess of the amounts they chose to eat. Doubtless many 
of them ate less than was best for them. Probably many ate more 
than they needed. It is possible that on the average they would have 
been better off if they had eaten more, but this is a question that can 
be decided only by actual test. 

For the dietary standard, I now propose 85 grams of protein and 
2,500 calories of energy per person per day. 

My present impression is that 2,400 or, perhaps, 2,300 calories 
would be ample instead of the 2,500 proposed, and I recommend 
that the experiments and observations in the hospitals needed to de- 
cide the questions be provided for.* 

For the hospital allowance enough should be added to the physio- 
logical standard to make up for the loss by shrinkage and waste. 
The amount of this addition is a question of hospital management, 
which it is beyond my province to pronounce upon. My personal 
judgment, however, is that in view of the newness of the subject, the 
not infrequent lack of the cold storage facilities needed for the best 
preservation of food, and the very frequent lack of chefs and skilled 
cooks, who have the special training needed to secure the maximum 
utilization of the food with the minimum of waste, it would not be 
wise to immediately reduce the food supply below the present ration 
allowance. That allowance, while probably less than the actual food 
supply, is 29 per cent. larger than the dietary standard above pro- 
posed and 4o per cent. larger than the amount which the investiga- 
tions now imply to be actually eaten. 

The difference between the food purchased and that eaten repre- 
sents what are technically termed “ shrinkage ” (z.¢., loss in the store- 
room) and “ waste” (z.¢., the food material left uneaten in the kitchen 
and the dining-room). 

The figures thus far obtained imply that shrinkage and waste at 
the time the inquiry began made at least one-fourth and apparently 
nearer one-third the total amount of the food supplied. 


Waste of Food.— This brings us to a very important economic con- 
sideration. The food actually supplied to the hospitals in previous 
years was estimated to furnish 3,490 calories per person per day. 
The amount actually eaten by the people whose dietaries were actu- 
ally studied was just about two-thirds as much. If, then, the food 
consumption of the people whose dietaries were studied fairly repre- 

* The reports indicate how these figures for nutrients and energy may be translated into terms of 


ordinary food materials. They also discuss in detail the kinds, amounts, and costs of food materials 
found in and appropriate for dietaries of different classes of the hospital population. 
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sented the food actually eaten by the population of the hospital system 
as a whole in 1898-99, and the food supplied for that year was the 
same as was estimated to have been furnished in 1897-98, with the 
same ration allowance, then we must conclude that only two-thirds of 
the actual nutritive material of the food was eaten by the people for 
whom it was intended, and that one-third was utilized only in so far 
as it was fed to swine and converted into pork. The report referred 
to says, in substance : — 


Viewed from the pecuniary standpoint, this is an important matter. 
The annual cost of the food supplied to the New York state hospitals 
at the present rate is about $1,125,000. One-third of this would be 
about $375,000 a year. Evenif more accurate observations should 
show that this estimate of the amount of food not eaten is an exaggera- 
tion, the actual figures must certainly be very large. One-fourth of 
the whole would be about $280,000. 

To one who has not looked into the matter, these figures for 
“waste” * are surprising. I have come to believe, however, that the 
existence of even so large a difference between food supplied and 
food eaten, as the above figures imply, is quite in the natural order 
of things. In the ordinary household, it is comparatively easy to 
regulate the food supply so that it shall not be materially in excess of 
the amounts actually eaten. The eating habits of the family are 
known to the housewife. In economical families the food is selected 
and cooked in such way as to meet the individual tastes and needs of 
the members, and the kitchen wastes are not large. Each person 
selects the kinds and amounts desired, and the portions not eaten at 
one meal are for the most part saved and utilized, so that the quanti- 
ties of table waste are not large. But even in private families and 
boarding-houses these amounts may be considerable. In nearly 200 
dietary studies made under my own supervision in different parts of 
the United States, they have ranged from practically none to 8 or 10 
per cent. of the whole food in private families; while in boarding- 
houses, even when economy was sought, it has reached ro and, in 
individual instances, nearly 20 per cent. 

The economical handling of food in large establishments, like 
hospitals for the insane, is a more difficult matter than in ordinary 
families or boarding-houses. The number of people in the kitchen 
is smaller in proportion to the number of people to be fed. Many of 


*To avoid misunderstanding, it may be explained that the inedible portion of the food, such as 
bone and gristle of meat, shells of eggs, and skin and seeds of vegetables, are counted as “refuse,” 
and not as waste. The terms “ shrinkage” and “ waste,”’ as here used, apply to the parts of the edible 
portion of the food; ¢.g., the flesh of meat and shell contents of eggs, which, though valuable for 
nourishment, are not utilized. Of the food material here counted as waste, a large part is fed to 
swine and transformed into pork. It would not be fair, therefore, to reckon the waste as entirely 
lost. How much is thus saved and what is the actual loss, I have no means of determining. 
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the employees lack training. They have neither the incitement to 
economy that the housewife feels nor have they her conveniences for 
enforcing it. The leaks are more numerous and harder to stop, and 
the aggregate amount of loss much greater than one can well realize 
until he has seen the statistics. No one is especially to blame that 
losses occur. To avoid all waste of food is impracticable. The best 
that can be done is to reduce the waste toa minimum. The experi- 
ence in establishments where large numbers of people are to be fed is 
like that in our great business enterprises where the need of closer 
economizing is coming to be felt. What is wanted is to first find 
out the facts and, second, to devise means for improvement. 

Such loss of food is neither unnatural nor unusual nor easy to 
avoid. A good deal of it is inevitable. Nevertheless, it will, in my 
judgment, be possible to provide for the better utilization of the food, 
so that the loss may be materially reduced. This can be accom- 
plished by a better understanding of the nutritive value of the food 
and of the demands of the people for nourishment and by improved 
methods of storing, handling, and especially of cooking and serving 
the food. I am inclined to think the best opportunities for improve- 
ment will be in the hospital kitchens. It will also be possible to pro- 


vide more palatable and more attractive nourishment for hospital 
population and at lower cost. 


Practical Steps toward Improvements of Dietaries.—Results of Expe- 
rience.— In order to make the practical application of the studies in 
the New York hospitals more effective in the kitchen and dining-room, 
the services of Miss Maria Daniell, a lady who, in addition to an un- 
derstanding of the physiological and economic values of food, has 
had large experience in cookery and practical dietetics, were secured 
for several months in the St. Lawrence Hospital. Miss Daniell was 
assisted by Miss M. E. Troy, a lady likewise of very superior skill in 
cookery and kitchen administration. The purpose of their work was 
to study the general subject of hospital cookery in a practical way 
and devise methods for improvement. The results at the St. Law- 
rence Hospital were very satisfactory in themselves, and they also 
brought out clearly the great usefulness of such practical application 
of science in hospital dietaries. Dr. William Mabon, the superin- 
tendent of the St. Lawrence Hospital, who has taken a very intelli- 
gent and active interest in the general inquiry, has made a statement 
to the Commission in Lunacy from which it appears that, in his judg- 
ment, the advantage to his institution has been very marked. 

One outcome has been a number of recipes and directions for 
cooking which are being printed in leaflet form for hospital chefs and 
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cooks. Their purpose is indicated by the general title of each, 
“New York State Hospital Dietary Experiments.” The object is 
not simply to provide a series of rules to be followed, like those of a 
cook-book, but more especially to encourage ambitious chefs and 
cooks to examine carefully into the subjects, to try the different rec- 
ipes thoughtfully, to measure and weigh the quantities accurately, to 
note and report the results, and to devise and suggest improvements. 
It has been evident from the start that one of the most valuable feat- 
ures of an inquiry of this kind would be the stimulating of intelligent 
observation and inquiry in a practical way by the men charged with 
the responsibility of the kitchen and dining-room management. It is 
of very little consequence whether a given recipe stands the test or not. 
It is of great consequence that the employees be encouraged to use 
their best intelligence and their best efforts to make the most pala- 
table and nutritious dishes from the least expensive materials. 

Another phase of the effort toward improvement in the New York 
state hospitals is the employment of ladies who have been trained in 
domestic science to look after the kitchen and dining-room manage- 
ment. Under the direction of Dr. O. M. Dewing, now superintend- 
ent of the Kings Park Hospital, who rendered very useful assist- 
ance in the dietary studies previously referred to, the services of Miss 
Ellen R. Rushmore have been secured in the latter institution, and 
with most gratifying results. 

Dr. A. W. Hurd, of the Buffalo State Hospital for the Insane, has 
favored me with an account of some things which he has observed in 
his own institution during the past three years as an outcome of the 
dietary investigations previously referred to. 

At the outset attention was called to the amount of waste, and also 
to the possibilities of improvement in some of the details of the cook- 
ing and serving of food. The attention of officers and employees 
was directed to this subject. The books of the hospital show a very 
material reduction in the per capita cost of the food. This saving, 
as based upon the per capita cost of the first year, is estimated by 
Dr, Hurd as 13.7 per cent. What makes this reduction the more 
striking is the fact that it has been effected notwithstanding a mate- 
rial advance in the price of a considerable number of the food mate- 
rials. At the same time there has been an improvement in the diet 
as awhole. One feature has been the addition of so-called “ extras” 
to the diet of the attendarits. I have before me a copy of the dietary 
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schedule of the hospital for the week ending April 21, 1901. The 
dishes are given for breakfast, dinner, and supper of each day. 
Those for the inmates are such as may be ordinarily found in a well- 
managed institution ; but, besides these, there are the “ attendants’ 
extras” for nearly every meal. They include such things as fried 
ham, cold meat, muffins, beef hash, coffee cake, potatoes, fried eggs, 
toast, fruit sauce, buns, and the like. This does more than please 


the employees. It is a shrewd way of securing better service with- 
out increase of salary. 


Dr. Hurd says : — 


While we cannot say that all this is due entirely to the food inves- 
tigations, and while some of it is due to care and vigilance in buying, 
yet we think a great deal of it is attributable to the extra care and 
attention which have been paid to the cooking, distributing, service, 
and prevention of waste which are the outcome of the investigations. 


He adds : — 


The co-operation in this work has not been a burden or drag on 
the institution, but has, we think, resulted in a direct benefit to the 
dietary of the inmates, the satisfaction and contentment of all con- 
cerned, and has been a marked source of economy. 


A large part of this saving in cost, while the diet has been im- 
proved, Dr. Hurd attributes to the reduced waste of food. In this 
connection he has a rather amusing story. As the care in this re- 
spect gradually began to make itself effective, complaints began to 
come from the man in charge of the piggery that the feed was getting 
short. The result was that corn-meal was bought, and the number 
of swine reduced. The economy that was so fruitful in the hospital 
was inconvenient in the piggery, but it was a good deal cheaper to 
buy pork or fatten pigs on corn-meal than to use bread and meat 
for the purpose. 

Improvement of Dietaries.— Hygienic and Humanitarian Considera- 


tions.—In the same report to the New York Commission in Lunacy 
I have ventured to make the following statements : — 


The reduction of cost is not the only object, nor, from my own 
standpoint at least, is it the chief object of an inquiry such as this. 
The humanitarian considerations, it seems to me, should be upper- 
most. Some of the inmates of the hospital may be cured. Whatever 
can be done to facilitate their cure is certainly desirable. Of the 
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incurables, a large number have a keen appreciation of the comforts 
and discomforts of their situation. They are men and women like 
ourselves. Some of them are our relatives and friends. It is not 
due to either their fault or our virtue that they are there instead of 
us. To do away as far as possible with their discomforts, to provide 
as much as possible the things which contribute to their happiness, is 
our plainest duty. One of the encouraging features of modern phi- 
lanthropy is found in the increased attention given to just such con- 
siderations as these in the care of the dependent classes. 

What I wish to urge here is that the fitting of the food to the 
demands of health on the one hand, and the making of the dishes 
palatable and the table attractive on the other, are a proper part of 
the general policy of hospital improvement. 

If this investigation shall be continued in fitting ways, I believe 
it will be possible to learn much of the methods by which the food 
may be better adapted to the actual needs of the patients of the 
different classes. I believe also that it will be possible to devise im- 
provements in the cooking and serving of the food which will fit it 
better to the varying tastes of the hospital population and at the 
same time make the tables more attractive. The advantage of this 
will be threefold. It will help to make the hospital life less weari- 
some to the patients. It will be hygienically beneficial. And it will 


help to the better economizing of the food supply, and thus reduce 
the cost. 


Although I have had little experience in other charitable institu- 
tions, such as hospitals for the sick, poorhouses, and asylums and 
reformatories for children and youth, it seems to me that the same 
general principles apply in them also. 

As regards prisons and reformatories for adults, I speak with less 
assurance of the esthetic side of the question, for I do not know 
whether the experience of the penologist would justify the sympathies 
of the layman. But, as regards the economic side of the question, I . 
cannot see why there should not be as much room for improvement in 
prisons as in other institutions. Nor do I quite see why improve- 
ment in prison diet may not be one of the corrective rather than the 
punitive features of prison life. Considerable attention has been paid 
to prison dietaries in Europe. Is the subject not worthy of more 
careful attention than it has yet received in the United States? 

May I not also make a special plea for the study of this subject in 
connection with orphanages, asylums, and other institutions for the 
care of dependent children ? From what some of my friends in your 
association tell me of their experience in such institutions, it seems to 
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me that they represent an especially promising field for effort in this 
direction. 

Conclusion.— Here, as elsewhere, we are trying to improve. The 
improvement must be gradual. To make it most successful will re- 
quire careful and long-continued experiment and observation. The 
methods of experiment and practical application of the result can, I 
believe, be gradually developed in the institutions themselves, so that 
their own officers and employees will be able to accomplish the de- 
sired object in the most economical, useful, and satisfactory ways. 
Steps already taken in these directions are bringing results gratifying 
in themselves and promising for the future. There are several rea- 
sons for anticipating success in this effort. One is the hearty interest 
show. by the officers and managers of public institutions. Another 
is the fact that a great deal of attention has been given to the study 
of dietetics and food economy during the past few decades. A large 
part of this inquiry has been carried on in Europe, but of late it has 
been introduced quite actively in the United States. An especially 
favorable circumstance is the provision by the United States govern- 
ment of an appropriation for special inquiry in this direction, which 
is being carried out under the auspices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and in co-operation with scientific, educational, 
and philanthropic institutions in the United States from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Minnesota to Alabama. The larger investigations 
have made a foundation for these inquiries such as would otherwise 
have involved a large amount of labor and expense. The most en- 
couraging thing of all, however, is the spirit which is being developed 
in the community at large, and is so very prominent in the labors as 
well as in the meetings of this association,— a spirit which combines 
two of the notable features of our modern thought and life. One of 
these is careful study of our great economic, social, and ethical prob- 
lems: the other is the self-sacrificing labor of philanthropy. This 
union of the spirit of science and the spirit of service is doing won- 
derful things and doing them in many ways. One of the ways of 
thus helping to the better care of the dependent and delinquent 
classes is the study and the improvement of their food and nutrition. 
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VIII. 


Care of Feebleaninded and Cpileptics. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED AND EPILEPTIC IN THE PAST 
CENTURY. 


BY WILLIAM A. POLGLASE, M.D., 


MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, MICHIGAN HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED AND 
EPILEPTIC, LAPEER, MICH. 


A humane and remedial treatment of the defective obtained in 
very ancient times. It is recorded that in Egypt the temples of 
Saturn, and in Greece the Asclepia, were resorted to by lunatics ; and 
the treatment was not markedly different in principle from that of 
the present day. How long the influence of the classical medical 
writers, and especially of Hippocrates and Galen, continued it is 
difficult to say; but in the Middle Ages, and up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, little attention was paid to the care or cure of the 
mentally defective. Objects of contempt or fear, they were more 
often brutally treated than tolerated for their buffoonery. There is 
good reason for believing that many were executed as criminals or 
witches. The lot of the idiot was, indeed, a hard one until the 
past century. Supposed to be possessed of devils, the Church con- 
demned him to eternal punishment. A riddle to his physician, he 
was left to his fate. The law deprived him of his property, and the 
populace jeered and cursed him as an unhuman object. 

But in the seclusion of the stricken home the broken heart of 
many a devoted mother, who, loving and hoping and believing from 
the faint response of appreciation to her devotion that her child 
was human, and that there must be a way to straighten out the 
tangled senses, anticipated faintly our present methods. Occa- 
sionally, a great heart, inspired by the spirit of humanity and soft- 
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ened by Christ-like zeal, extended the hand of charity. It is related 
that a devoted monk, far back in the sixteenth century, collected 
about him a dozen of these harmless beings and cared for them. 

Whether the essential spirit of mankind progresses at an even 
pace with improved environment is an open question; but, beyond 
all comparison, the nineteenth century is the most notable period in 
the history of progress in the treatment of the defective, as in other 
respects. Though houses of detention or bedlams were instituted 
in the sixteenth century, yet even in the beginning of the nine- 
teeth century no progress had been made in the humane care of 
lunatics, who were chained, caged, flogged, and starved; and no more 
tender care was given the epileptic or feeble-minded. The science 
that now mitigates and cures 20 per cent. of cases of insanity, the 
humanity and love that have established schools and homes for the 
feeble-minded and colonies and hospitals for the epileptic, are the 
product of the nineteenth century. 

It is not strange that the defective classes did not earlier have 
humane care, for ignorance and intellectual darkness was the preva- 
lent condition. Everywhere knowledge was dear and hard to ac- 
quire. Curiosity and certain opinions held regarding primitive man, 
and the possibility of man under certain conditions to revert to 
that state, led to the study and observance of several types of so- 
called wild persons, and evolved the fact that idiocy was a mental 
defect. 

Itard, physician of the deaf-mute institution, for his studies and 
experimental researches with idiocy, was commended by the French 
Academy. With the publication of his studies in 1801 really began 
the literature on the treatment of idiocy. Other zealous students 
and keen observers soon took up the study of idiocy, and the work 
received more or less prominence in France. During the first one- 
third of the century several efforts were made to teach idiots; but 
the greatest success was attained by Edward Seguin, a pupil of the 
noted Itard, who opened a private school in the year 1837. After- 
ward he came to the United States, where his work and writings be- 
came standards for all interested in the training of idiots. Within 
a short period, several schools were opened in different parts of 
Europe. 

Our own country, however, was the first to make a systematic at- 
tempt at the education of idiots in a school. In the year 1818, and 
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for a few years afterward, several of these defectives were received 
and given instruction at the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Hartford, Conn., and some considerable improvement made 
in their mental and physical conditions. From that time to the 
present, the history of the struggle to establish institutions under 
state care by early pionéers and philanthropists has been an oft-told 
tale in this Conference. For nearly half a century, reports, appeals 
to reason and sentiment, the strenuous efforts of noble men and 
women in behalf of these unfortunates, were persistently presented 
to the legislative bodies of several states, and at last were rewarded 
by the establishment of a small institution in Massachusetts under 
state supervision. The gradual approach to the adoption of these 
charities was commensurate with the evolution of a higher and 
broader civilization. At the time when this agitation began, the 
free school in America was but rudimentary. Newspapers were ex- 
ceedingly few and were rather curiosities. All were printed on hand- 
presses. Books were scarce, and periodicals few; and only the rich 
could secure for their children more than the outlines of education. 
More newspapers are printed now in a day in one county of Iowa 
than were printed in any day of the year 1800 in all of Great 
Britain. In 1788 there were in the United States only thirty-seven 
newspapers, issuing a monthly total of 33,000 copies: to-day there 
are more than 22,000 newspapers, issuing monthly totals of 250,- 
000,000 copies. Recognition of personal rights and the exer- 
cise of universal charity are of modern growth, though promulgated 
nineteen hundred years ago. In the United States to-day there 
are more than a score of large state institutions for the care and 
training of the feeble-minded, and nearly a half-dozen colonies for 
epileptics; and provision for the establishment of several more is al- 
ready made. — 

The early history of the pioneer state institutions shows that they 
were begun as experiments in the face of public doubt as to the 
value of the result to be obtained or use of wasting time and money 
on so utterly helpless a class of beings. No institution ever started 
has been abandoned. These first schools were organized as strictly 
educational institutions. It was hoped and believed that many of 
the higher grades could be so developed as to be self-supporting in 
the community or returned after training to their homes, it not being 
deemed expedient for the state to assume their permanent care. 
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Prejudice also existed with managers against congregating any 
large number in one institution, because it was believed to be harm- 
ful and a bar to their successful care. In the course of a few 
years, it was admitted that but few of the higher grades ever could 
be safely turned out to make their own way in the world; for no 
amount of training and discipline can produce in them co-ordinate 
judgment and will-power. So they are easily influenced for evil, and 
are prone to become vagrants, drunkards, and thieves, and would 
by their career entail on society not only great expense, but an in- 
crease of pauperism and vice. During the past twenty years sci- 
entific study of the defective classes has demonstrated that large 
numbers of criminals, inebriates, and other: persistent offenders 
against law and morals are really congenital imbeciles. 

The results of the experience in the training of the various 
classes of feeble-minded and an understanding of their needs have 
modified and broadened the scope and policy of our American in- 
stitutions, so that all classes and grades of idiocy are cared for, and 
lifelong detention of all defectives is now urged ; and in nearly all of 
the newer institutions it has become a permanent policy. By classi- 
fication and division in groups, large numbers can be placed in 
the care of one institution. The result is more economical, and 
better results are attained. So the colony plan has at last been ac- 
cepted and adopted as affording the best means of caring for the im- 
mense number of defectives in every state. 

It soon became apparent that educational training, to be valuable in 
developing both mind and body, must be largely manual, tending 
to fit patients better to help themselves and contribute, under ju- 
dicious guidance, to their own support. It has been shown “that 
more than 50 per cent. of the adults of the higher grades who have 
been under training from childhood are capable of doing, under in- 
telligent supervision, a sufficient amount of work to pay for the actual 
cost of their support, whether in an institution or at home.” 

The evolution of the care of the epileptic has much history in 
common with that of the feeble-minded, as 20 per cent. of their 
number are feeble-minded. Many were early admitted to these in- 
stitutions. A large percentage, being insane, were committed to 
asylums. The majority of so-called normal epileptic persons, be- 
cause of poverty or ignorance, cannot or do not take the proper 
care of their health, and live careless or criminal lives. They are at 
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best, because of their infirmity, not pleasant companions, in con- 
stant danger of accident from falling. They are a source of con- 
stant anxiety to their friends and relatives. Shut out from school, 
church, occupation, deprived of the opportunities to cultivate an ac- 
tive moral sense and mental discipline, it is not surprising that some 
fall into evil ways. 

The pitiable condition and unhappy state of these unfortunates, to 
say nothing of their menace to the social welfare of the community, 
early directed attention to the wise economy of giving them special 
care. A small house for epileptics was established in Germany in 
1773; but not until the colony at Bielefeld — now caring for over 
3,500 —had attained prominence and made enthusiastic workers in 
the cause, were results forthcoming. Shortly after the founding of 
the colony at Gallipolis, Ohio, other states established colonies; and 
it will be safe to predict that in less than a decade there will be few 
states of our Union without some provision for the care of epileptics. 
It would be useless repetition to enter into any detailed description 
of these fine institutions, their work, or aim. Suffice it to say that 
they have in their management and operation the best talent and 
most scientific equipment to be obtained for the care and study of 
those afflicted by the dread malady which has been known through 
the ages as practically incurable. 

The first annual meeting of the national association for the study 
of epilepsy and the care and treatment of epileptics, which meets in 
Washington this week, bespeaks the great interest and progress of 
this humanitarian work. 

This national body of charity workers, together with its associate 
bodies, has done a mighty work in the past score of years in helping 
to project the establishment of these institutions; but its helping 
hand must be ever extended, and its heart and soul be strong in pur- 
pose, until legislation shall put in force necessary preventive meas- 
ures that will stop the increase and wipe out the degeneracy of the 
past, until humanity shall recognize the need of pure living and 
right purpose. 

As we look into the future, encouraged by the successful work of 
the past, we are filled with the hope that inspired Pasteur, when he 
said, “I hold the invincible belief that science and peace will be 
victorious over ignorance and war; that the nations will agree not 
to destroy, but to build up; and that the future will belong to those 
who shall have done most for suffering humanity.” 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE MENTALLY 
DEFICIENT. 


BY MARGARET BANCROFT, 


FOUNDER OF THE HADDONFIELD TRAINING SCHOOL, HADDONFIELD, N.J. 


It is related of Pythagoras by Cicero that once upon a time Pythag- 
oras came to Philius, a city of Peloponnesus; and, while there, he 
displayed in a conversation which he had with Leon — who then gov- 
erned that city —a range of knowledge so extensive that the prince, 
admiring his eloquence and ability, inquired to what art ‘he had prin- 
cipally devoted himself. Pythagoras answered that he professed no 
art, and was simply a philosopher. Leon, struck by the name, in- 
quired who were the philosophers and in what they differed from 
other men. Pythagoras replied that human life seemed to resemble 
the great fair held on occasion of those solemn games which all 
Greece met to celebrate. Some, skilled in athletic contests, resorted 
here in quest of glory and the crown of victory; while a greater num- 
ber flocked to them in order to buy and sell, attracted by the love of 
gain. There were a few, however,—and they were distinguished by 
their liberality and intelligence,— who came for no motive of glory or 
gain, but simply to look about them, and to take note of what was 
done and in what manner. “So likewise,” continued Pythagoras, 
‘‘we men all make our entrance into this life on our departure from 
another. Some are here occupied in the pursuit of honors, others in 
the search of riches. A few, who are indifferent to all else, are they 
whom I call students of wisdom; for such is the meaning of phi- 
losopher.”’ 

This anecdote seems peculiarly appropriate to this body of workers, 
men and women interested in the highest development of the race. 
With this end in view it is necessary that you inform yourselves as to 
the absolute and relative utility of all branches of knowledge in order 
to apply where needed that which will bring the best results to man- 
kind. No doubt discouragements meet you each year and problems 
face you which seem appalling, but we always find that the sciences 
which are studied with the keenest interest are those which are in a 
state of uncertainty and unfolding. Finished certainty and absolute 
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completion would be the paralysis of any study. What is true of 
science is true of all human activity. ‘In life,” as the great Pascal 
observes, “ we always believe that we are seeking repose; while, in 
reality, all that we seek is agitation.” Under the same conviction 
Plato defines man as “ the hunter of truth.” 


“ Our hopes, like towering falcons, aim 
At objects in an airy height; 
But all the pleasure of the game 
Is afar off to view the flight.” 


“ The intellect,” says Aristotle, “is perfected not by knowledge, 
but by activity.” The arts and sciences are powers, but every power 
exists only for the sake of action. You are obtaining a knowledge of 
human powers and human progress by your activity, your earnestness 
to meet and overcome the evils of life. 

The talk assigned to me would perforce compel me to delve deeply 
into the mind in its normal and abnormal windings. We use the 
term “mind” when we really mean physical conditions which favor 
defect or annul certain mental conditions. We cannot rationally 
define abnormal until we are quite familiar with the normal, and 
deduce from this standard the conditions which produce the ab- 
normal, subnormal, pathological, or morbid. I cannot better express 
the meaning of normal than to use Professor Newbold’s clear ex- 
planation of the word. “Normal” properly means “ conformable 
to type” or “conformable to the standard.” ‘“ The type is primarily 
determined by the average of instances, and has no direct reference 
to the end subserved. We may thus regard a given scrap of stone, 
a case of typhoid fever, as normal, as types of their kind without any 
covert teleological reference. But, when in any given class condu- 
civeness to a given end is a relatively constant feature, it necessarily 
becomes imbedded in the type concept, and the latter becomes 
teleological. When the end subserved is generally advantageous, 
a tendency manifests itself to enforce upon individuals conformity 
to the type; and the latter thus assumes to the consciousness of the 
community the form of a standard to which one ought to conform. 
Supernormal and subnormal denote the notion of degree, which is 
not found in abnormal, pathological, or morbid. A man may be 
supernormal either by possessing the normal faculties in extraor- 
dinary degree or by possessing new faculties not found in the normal 
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man. Thus this word has chief reference to normal in its first sense 
of average, ‘ordinary.’ But, if the new faculties or the unusua de- 
velopment of normal faculties were distinctly injurious to the pos- 
sessor or the race, we would scarcely term them supernormal. Thus 
the word, like normal, denotes two meanings, ‘above the average 
and more in conformity with the ideal.’ So of subnormal the 
primary meaning is below the average, but it denotes the idea less 
in conformity with the ideal. We would scarcely term a child who 
was notably deficient in temper as ‘subnormal’ or as ‘abnormal,’ 
unless that deficiency amounted to a defect that tended to the 
child’s detriment.” 

The types of deficiency of which I am to speak stand not merely 
for shortcomings as compared with the average child, but for defect 
as compared with the standard; and by standard in this case we 
mean that particular combination of physical and mental powers 
which wiil best conduce to happiness of life under the conditions 
actually known to us. 

It is as difficult to classify the mental variations of the abnormal 
mind as it is to differentiate the extravagancies of the normal. We can 
only generalize roughly. To classify, we must arrange according to 
resemblances and differences (or variations). Every class should be so 
constituted as to contain objects exactly resembling each other in cer- 
tain definite qualities, which are stated in the definition of the class. 
This we cannot really do with the abnormal, for the differences even 
in the individual cases which we place under the same general head 
are often marked. In order to render a clear, non-technical idea 
of the abnormal classes as they have come under our observation, I 
shall present to you the views of a layman, and not the technical 
subdivisions of the medical specialist. 

In our work we find: first, those that are backward, by reason of 
some sensory or motor deficiency ; second, the mentally weak; third, 
the mentally deficient; fourth, the morally weak, and, as an aggra- 
vated form of the same, the morally deficient. 

In the first division, we include all who by reason of some sensory 
defect are unable to cope with the so-called normal child. In them 
there is invariably a physical defect apparent to the physician or 
teacher,—the deaf, blind, partially deaf, or partially blind; also those 
who are backward on account of some lack of motor control which is 
recognizable by the eye. For this class of children (and they are 
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more numerous than ordinarily imagined) we need special schools 
and special training in connection with the public school system ; and 
where this is given, in many instances, we find the children after the 
first few years of this individual training (which training should 
include manual work with the mental) frequently able to take their 
place with the normal child. Many after a time develop to bright 
men and women. Quite a large per cent. of our criminal class to-day 
were among those backward children of a generation or two ago. 
The educational facilities not being of the kind to develop the best 
in them, these children became truants, and afterward swelled the 
number of inmates in houses of correction, criminal courts, etc. We 
need to-day, in every state and every city, special schools for these 
backward children, that they may not so drift into crime. Our 
institutions should not have such children. So far as advisable, we 
should have day-schools and small homes, but not over 20 children in 
each home, the children daily attending public schools. This pro- 
vision would include a number of other children who are now boarded 
out by children’s aid societies. Those children who require the 
most careful watchfulness are more frequently boarded in families 
where the mother has not even an intelligent idea of bringing up her 
own offspring. There is a false sentimentality about this matter. 
Children who come into the world handicapped with sensory or 
motor defects or marked by the stigmata of illegitimacy need above 
all others the environment and intellectual surrounding of cultured 
women. In any case where a child is so physically incapacitated as 
to be unfitted to propagate his or her kind, such a child should be 
unsexed, in order to preserve the purity and healthy condition of 
humanity. This serves the twofold purpose of preventing the 
lowering of the race and also preserving such a child untold suffering 
in the future. 

Under the next division, the mentally weak, we have a more com- 
plicated state of affairs. Here the defect is not visible, to the un- 
skilled eye. The child seemingly has all the senses developed: he 
can walk, talk, etc.; yet his faculties are in such an undeveloped state 
as to retard the growth of the mind. This may be due to the lack of 
development of the cells of the brain or to the partial destruction, by 
disease or accident, of the nerve fibres, the projection fibres, or to 
lack of co-ordination, or to disease or general weakness of the nerve 
tracts of the cerebro-spinal axis. 
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These children need the care and training of good schools, and 
should as early as possible be separated from normal children; for 
the normal children only retard their advancement. The skilled 
neurologist, who has made special study of such cases, should be 
consulted rather than the family physician. The trained eye of 
the specialist will more readily note the defect and more rationally 
direct the remedy ; for this is his work, and a work which requires 
the most painstaking study. 

The children need physical care, medical gymnastics. In teaching 
them, one should begin with whatever engages their interests. They 
need also the trained care of those accustomed to note physical 
weakness, in order to change occupations at times. Such children 
will frequently develop to quite an advanced stage. In fact, I have 
yet to see a mentally weak child who has entirely ceased to develop. 
We have with us a girl who is almost forty, and to-day she readily 
takes up new work and will persevere until she has accomplished 
what she has started out to do. We have been able in our individual 
work to refute the theory that after a certain time the mind of the 
weak ceases to grow. So far, in our seventeen years of experiences 
we have yet to find any child remaining at a given point or going 
backward. Of course, they have individual care, which in large insti- 
tutions it is impossible to give. 

Passing from the mentally weak, we come to the mentally deficient. 
With these we find the way dark and the work discouraging at first ; 
but frequently that which seems a mere bundle of flesh and bones 
will, with loving care and beautiful environment, awaken to a degree 
of intelligence which is astonishing. 

Dr. Ireland has suggested a classification of the mentally deficient 
which seems to me one of the best I have seen. His division is as fol- 
lows: the genetous, microcephalic, hydrocephalic, eclampic, epileptic, 
paralytic, traumatic, inflammatory, sclerotic, syphilitic, cretinism. I 
will briefly refer to some of the characteristics as stated by Dr. Ire- 
land, 

In genetous deficiency the diseased condition occurs before birth, 
and the presumption of heredity is stronger than in other forms. 
Frequently the youngest child of a large family is found deficient from 
such causes, The children of this type are seldom well built, but are 
short of stature, and long retain an infantile expression. Under this 
type we have what is called the Mongolian form of deficiency. In all 
these cases the patients are apt to show tuberculous tendencies. 
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The microcephalic patient presents a deficiency due to lack of 
development of the hemispheres of the brain. Some believe that 
microcephaly is an instance of atavism, the appearance of a type of 
brain inherited from some very remote ancestral type. Much discus- 
sion has resulted from the examination of the microcephalic brain. It 
has been contended that, although the brain is diminished, it shows so 
distinctly traits known only to the human brain that in no case could 
it be taken for that of a lower animal. The brain of the microcepha- 
lic patient may be diminished in size and deformed, but the charac- 
teristics belonging to mankind are so marked that the microcephalic, 
no matter how low he may be, is not a beast, but a diminished man. 
Microcephaly precedes birth. Vogt, a disciple of Darwin, thought 
the characteristics of the microcephalic patient resembled those of the 
anthropoid ape. But the intelligence of the monkey is very different 
from that of such a patient. The mental powers of the monkey are 
in perfect accord with his organism. His agility in climbing and swing- 
ing himself from branch to branch is perfectly marvellous. The 
microcephalic patients have no power of feeding and protecting them- 
selves and no fondness for climbing. They possess the effaced linea- 
ments of human beings which only a wandering fancy would mistake 
for those of an ape. 

Hydrocephalus is the most fatal of the nervous diseases of chil- 
dren. Many children die of this so called “ water on the brain,” some 
recover without having their minds impaired, a few neither recover nor 
die: these are our lowest grades of deficiency. Sometimes it comes 
before birth and often after birth. Epilepsy frequently accompanies 
hydrocephalus. The children of this type are apt to be gentle and » 
easily managed. 

We have convulsions which are not strictly epileptic: they are 
termed eclampsic. It takes the trained and skilled diagnosis of the 
neurologist to distinguish between this disease and epilepsy. 

The surroundings of the epileptic, his diet and occupations, have 
much to do with his mental condition. We have as yet very little 
knowledge of the disease. It is not well to train the epileptic with 
the children who are not subject to the disease, and yet he should not 
be placed where he is shut up entirely with his own kind. The colo- 
nies for epileptics, I think, are the worst things we can institute for the 
obliterating of the disease. If mind affects mind, certainly to colonize 
many epileptics will of necessity retard rather than promote the possi- 
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bility of help. In other words, it will increase the disease. When we 
have small state schools and sort out our children, placing one epilep- 
tic with ten who are not, we shall do more to help epileptics than 
colonization will ever do. 

One other division is cretinism. This occurs frequently ; and many 
who know nothing of this form of deficiency are interested because of 
familiarity with the title. It is endemic, and has been common to the 
Alps since ancient times : it is most common in shut-up valleys, and has 
a close connection with goitre. Nowhere does cretinism exist where 
goitre is not found, but goitre may occur without cretinism. There 
are close valleys where more than half of the children are cretins. 
Parents living in these valleys will frequently send their children to 
elevations to be nursed, and this tends to a change for the better. A 
great improvement has been made in many cases of sporadic cretin- 
ism by the medical use of preparations made from the thyroid gland 
of animals. This treatment must be watched, and the effects closely 
noted by the physician. 

This concludes the present-day classification of the mentally defi- 
cient ; and I want you to especially note that those odious terms, “ im- 
becile ” and “idiot” have not been used at all, though I have touched 
all forms of mental deficiency. We have no use for those names of 
implied contempt ; and, if we wish to elevate these weaklings, we must 
be careful of terms by which we express their deficiency. There is so 
much in a name and the way the name is used. They may be called 
mentally deficient, but many types of deficiency occur. 

I cannot leave the mentally deficient without first speaking to you 
of the beautiful characteristics of these children; for they are chil- 
dren, although sometimes old in years. After seventeen years of close 
contact and hand-to-hand work with them from the lowest grade to 
the highest, I have as yet to find a viciously inclined child or one who 
could not be helped upward, provided the right environment was brought 
to bear and the key-note to the psychic life was found. We read in 
the reports of physicians and in books of their “ viciousness,” of their 
“cruel traits.” This is not true, and gives to the public a false idea of 
their true characteristics. I will admit that under a wrong influence 
and with those who have not the tenderness to bring forth the good 
traits, perhaps dormant, the mentally deficient will turn on his attend- 
ant and fight for his rights ; but this will not be done until after he 
has been imposed upon for some time. They appeal to the most 
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tender side of our natures, knowing, as I am sure, many of them 
do, far more than they can express, and yet unable to make their 
wants known. Unable to tell if they have not been kindly treated 
and imposed upon or neglected, can you blame them if at times they 
rebel if they find no sympathy from those who care for them? Their 
training must be judicious, and great but kindly firmness brought to 
bear. I am not speaking from a sentimental standpoint, but from a 
purely practical and humanitarian point of view. 

To speak of putting these children out of the world is to my mind 
as unjust and wicked as to wish your next-door neighbor dead if he 
does not come up to your idea of physical greatness. We all have 
our physical weaknesses, and we never know when these weak- 
nesses will incapacitate us from being useful members of society. 
One thing is necessary, and that is how to prevent these children 
from coming into the world. This can be done by bringing before 
the public the right way of living and by instilling in them a knowl- 
edge of the physiology and psychology of child-bearing. Further 
than this, we should enforce the unsexing of all who are unfitted to 
propagate their kind; but, when they once are here, the obligation to 
care for them rests upon us with far greater weight than the obliga- 
tion to care for the normal child. 

We will glance at the morally weak and the morally deficient. 
The general public must grasp the truth that moral sense, like every 
other mental capacity, requires a fitting basis of brain structure, and 
that, if this has never existed or has been destroyed by disease, a 
moral sense is impossible. You will all admit that there are those 
who have no ear for music, none of the special structure of ear and 
brain through which an appreciation of music is possible, and that 
those persons can never develop such a capacity, every rudiment of it 
being absent. Again, we have those who have this structure; but, it 
is, like the mind of the mentally weak, an impaired structure, just as 
there are those who have a certain ear for tone without having it 
sufficiently developed to produce music excepting by the most care- 
ful and painstaking study. But with this study such people may 
become fairly good musicians. This is the difference between the 
morally weak and the morally deficient,— one can be helped and for 
the other we do not feel as yet any plan has developed which will 
make any permanent impression. Many mistakes are make by con- 
fusing the morally weak with the morally deficient; and by placing 
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the weak with those who have a tendency to increase this weakness 
no improvement is made, and the weak drift into hopeless defi- 
ciency. Many such with the proper training from early childhood 
might be so trained as to make a change in the brain structure, and 
the weak should grow into strong menand women. In the first place, 
parents and physicians should come to a realization that this condi- 
tion is a disease, and as early as possible the matter should be 
brought plainly to the parents’ notice. Then the training and en- 
vironment should tend to strengthen the weak points and obliterate 
the evil. I contend this can be done by a true psychological train- 
ing. This training should commence in the earliest years of the 
child. Teachers should be trained for this work, and schools estab- 
lished with this end in view. These children should be trained with 
the view of receiving a technical education. The physical develop- 
ment should be well looked to. The manual and, finally, the scientific 
training should follow. Where the brain power is brought to bear 
upon the recognition of differences and the work in the laboratory is 
such as to bring into play the power of concentration, the brain struct- 
ure is bound gradually to change. The trouble has been that we 
give these children edge tools and only just sufficient education to 
sharpen their already bright and cunning wits. Then we should not 
place them altogether, but one morally weak child should be placed 
with ten strong, and so with the morally deficient. The morally weak 
will not retard the strong, but the strong will uphold the weak. I 
believe, if this course of treatment could be given and tried systemati- 
cally for the next fifteen years, in twenty years the decrease in crime 
would be incalculably great. It would be an outlay at first, but not 
nearly so much as is used to defray the expenses of crimes which are 
now committed by these morally weak and morally deficient. In 
Plato’s Republic we have the following quotation which is applicable 
to this gathering: “I have only told you half, citizens, we shall say 
to them in our tale, you are brothers, yet God has framed you dif- 
ferently. Some of you have the power to command and in the com- 
position of those he has- mingled gold, wherefore they have the 
greatest honor ; others he has made of silver, to be auxiliaries ; others, 
again, to be husbandmen and craftsmen he has composed of brass 
and iron; and the species will generally be preserved to the children. 
But, as all are of the same original stock, a golden parent will some- 
times have a silver son, or a silver parent a golden son. And God 
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proclaims as the first principle to the rulers and, above all else, that 
there is nothing which they are to be such guardians of as the purity 
of the race.” 

While the bulk of this paper comes from personal experience and 
observation, I am also indebted to the writings of Doctors Ireland, 
Baldwin, Newbold, and McKim, and others for information and 
help. 


RECENT ATTEMPTS AT RESTRICTIVE 
MARRIAGE LEGISLATION. 


BY A. C. ROGERS, M.D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


The idea is growing that there are too many ill-advised marriages 
for the good of society. Two facts are especially responsible for the 
increasing interest in this subject; namely, the large number of 
divorces and desertions and the large number of defectives and de- 
linquents requiring state support or assistance. 

At the Toronto meeting of this Conference, in 1897, a paper was 
presented by Mrs. Wells, of Boston, urging a national marriage law 
to prohibit the marriage of the feeble-minded and insane. Since that 
time there have been numerous discussions of the subject of re- 
stricted eligibility to marriage by various public or semi-public bodies 
of more or less influence in the country. During the late winter sev- 
eral state legislatures have had under discussion bills for regulating 
marriages. Those exciting the most comment were before the legis- 
latures of Colorado, Indiana, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin. 

In Pennsylvania the Roth Bill, requiring bachelors over forty to 
pay $100 for a marriage license, the proceeds to be used for the sup- 
port of old maids’ homes, was not treated very seriously. The bills 
before the other legislatures were intended to prevent the marriage of 
the grossly unfit, and, while looked upon by many as jokes at first, 
were all finally given serious consideration. 

The Lindley Bill in Indiana provided for the appointment of a 
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commission to consider the conditions of eligibility to legal marriage, 
and report the same with recommendations as to legislation to carry 
them into effect. The bill failed to receive a constitutional majority. 

The Colorado and Wisconsin bills each provided for the appoint- 
ment, by the judge of probate or county judge, of a medical com- 
mission in each county to pass upon applicants for marriage license. 

It was intended by the authors of these bills to prevent marriage if 
one of the applicants had dipsomania, true insanity, syphilis, tubercu- 
losis, epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, or any form of venereal disease. 
In each case there was to be a lady physician on the board, when 
possible. 

In Minnesota the Chilton Bill was made to apply only to cases of 
insanity, feeble-mindedness, and epilepsy, when under forty-five years 
of age. A certificate of a reputable physician to the effect that 
neither of these impediments existed was sufficient to permit the is- 
suance of license. As the bill passed, this requirement of a physi- 
cian’s certificate was eliminated, the clerk of the court being left 
with responsibility of deciding as to the eligibility of the applicant. 

There has been a general discussion of the merits and demerits of 
these various bills by the public press. The writer has observed some- 
thing over one hundred newspaper and magazine notices referring to 
them. A large number of these were merely news items, giving more 
or less complete quotations from the provisions of the bill under con- 
sideration. About 20 per cent. were humorous or flippant references 
only, while the rest were earnest utterances for or against this 
class of legislation, the proportion being about five to seven in favor 
of it. 

The arguments favorable to such legislation have generally been 
broad statements that restrictive legislation would assist in improving 
the race. 

Among the arguments used against it were the following : — 

First, a law in one state would be evaded by sending applicants 
to an adjoining one for the consummation of the marriage rite. Sec- 
ond, there is lack of public sentiment to sustain it. Third, an out- 
rage upon the liberty of the church. Fourth, interference with 
personal liberty. Fifth,.would tend to increase immorality. Sixth, 
difficulty of determining the degree of disease or defect that should 
be prohibited. 


The consideration of the subject presents at once these two ques- 
tions :— 
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First, Should there be restriction placed upon eligibility to mar- 
riage ? and, second, If such restriction is desirable, is legislation to 
be considered as a means of bringing it about ? 

The evasion of the law by going to another state would of course 
be remedied only by united action on the part of the different states 
or by federal law applying to all states alike. 

As to the lack of a strong public sentiment, this is true at the 
present time, though that sentiment is growing. 

Some of the arguments against the general principle of restriction 
do not seem to be of a serious nature. It is difficult to see how re- 
striction can be considered an outrage to the Church ; for even in medi- 
geval times, when the Church first declared marriage a sacrament and 
claimed exclusive jurisdiction over matrimonial cases, it recognized as 
impedimenta insanity and lack of physical fitness, and introduced im- 
pedimenta based upon consanguinity in addition to those recognized 
by Roman and Teutonic law, so that “ before 1215 the impediments 
of consanguinity and affinity extended to the seventh degree (¢.g., to 
sixth cousin).”* While this excessive restriction has been reduced, 
the principle is still recognized by the Roman Church, which repre- 
sents the most extreme conservatism at the present day. It is only 
fair to assume that the Church would not introduce impediments to 
marriage except for the good of the race; and therefore, if it should 
be shown by later indisputable scientific evidence that other impedi- 
ments should be introduced for the same purpose, there would cer- 
tainly be no religious body of standing that would hesitate to 
recognize them if the state now having control of matrimonial 
affairs should upon good and sufficient grounds take the lead in 
recognizing them. 

As to personal liberty, the state has always reserved the right to 
interfere with it, if such liberty is a menace to the public good. The 
real question is not whether the state has a right to interfere with per- 
sonal liberty, but to determine certainly to what extent personal liberty 
is actually detrimental to society. This is, of course, the real prob- 
lem; and the attempt to legislate upon the matter is bringing into 
clear relief the amount of definite knowledge available upon which to 
base restrictive action. More harm will be done by trying to be radi- 
cal than by remaining slow and conservative. 

There is no doubt that a large amount of defective humanity owes 


* Munroe Smith’s Universal Encyclopedia, vol. vii. p. 527. 
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its origin to vitiated ancestry, the results of whose affinity could have 
been easily foretold. On the other hand, it must be clearly under- 
stood that there are plenty of degenerates and defectives whose con- 
ditions can be traced to no known causes, or such, at least, as could 
have been correctly interpreted and the results prevented. A 
markedly feeble-minded person cannot be the parent of a nor- 
mally bright child unless the other parent is mentally bright and 
strong. These opposite conditions are not apt to unite, but those 
on the same plane may; and here is where legal interference can and 
should be provided for. 

A person suffering from chronic genuine epilepsy could not pro- 
create perfectly healthy children, though cases are well known where 
one parent of a large family, apparently healthy and free from any 
suspicion of any form of neurosis or degeneration, has occasional 
epileptic attacks. 

To determine the safety standard in such a case requires a careful 
discrimination, based upon a thorough knowledge of heredity as well 
as a knowledge of the family history of the case. The same is true 
of the difficulty of differentiating between the degrees of insanity and 
its influence on the children of the patients. 

The argument holds good in a measure in reference to the dipso- 
maniac and other individuals of the other classes enumerated, except 
that these conditions presuppose a greater degree of personal respon- 
sibility on the part of the individual for their existence, and they are 
sure to bring more or less actual injury or suffering cto the consort, if 
not to their progeny: hence there is an element of criminal liability 
which justifies interference. 

As to increasing immorality, the circumstances resolve themselves, 
even at the worst, into a question of choice between legalized rela- 
tions that surely entail suffering anc misery upon succeeding genera- 
tions and immoral relations with very slight probability of offspring. 
The choice is easily made; and, the more clearly the impedimenta are 
determined, the less the liability of involving innocent persons. 

In conclusion, then, I would emphasize the fact that legislation is 
applicable so far as it can be based upon exact knowledge, and no 
farther. The laws of heredity and generation are as yet but little under- 
stood ; and, while the increments of knowledge slowly increase, there 
can be no doubt that all that tends to personal health and righteous- 


ness according to the well-established standards of the ages will tend 
to the improvement of the race. 


IX. 


Mestitute and Meglected Children. 


SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


BY AMOS W. BUTLER, 


SECRETARY INDIANA BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 


In consultation with the members of this committee, as to the 
subject of our report, several were desirous of presenting the prog- 
ress of the work for dependent and neglected children during the 
past century, and a statement of its condition in America at the be- 
ginning of this year. In the brief time at my disposal, it will be 
possible to give but an outline of what has been done, and of the 
present status of the work. The valuable papers by Mr. Homer 
Folks in the Charities Review give quite well the history of efforts 
for these unfortunate ones in America. I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of them, and my obligation for much information found 
therein for this paper. 

At the opening of this century the boundary between the civiliza- 
tion of the white man and native barbarism in this country was east 
of the Alleghanies. It extended through New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. It has-followed the course of the sun on its journey 
to the West, and has passed away. The settlements of white men 
fringed the shores of all the seas, and extended inland beside the 
navigable waters. In 1801, with a single exception, the only public 
institutions in which children were maintained were almshouses, 
known also in different states as poor asylums, and infirmaries. In 
some states the poor were cared for by families under contract. 
They were often let to the lowest bidder. Both adults and young 
were frequently bound out. The needy were aided in some places 
by outdoor relief. Little or no attention was paid to neglected 
children. The young offender and the hardened criminal went 
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to the same prison, where they associated together. Not a single 
juvenile reformatory existed in this land; nor was one thought of 
for years afterward. The problems of public dependence were not 
thrust upon the people. Save in the larger cities, instances of 
want were few. Elsewhere, generally, the needy were helped by 
their neighbors. 

The almshouse was the primary charitable institution. Shortly 
after the middle of the eighteenth century the larger cities began to 
feel the need of some sort of provision for their poor. The sick, 
the crippled, infirm, those mentally defective, and orphan children 
appealed to them for care. The almshouse was the sole institution 
for all needing help. Into it were gathered all who needed care; 
and from it have gone forth, as successive swarms from a hive, the 
varied groups of dependants into institutions designed for each par- 
ticular class. The insane, the sick and crippled, orphans, the deaf, 
the blind, the epileptic, one group after another has been taken 
away as the sentiment in state after state reached a higher plane. 

The year 1801 opened with our .Union, composed of sixteen 
united states. Therein, so far as the records show, there existed 
but one public orphans’ home, the Orphans’ House at Charleston, 
S.C., opened in 1794, but organized several years before that. This 
has continued until now, a creditable and helpful institution. There 
were private institutions for the care of orphans before this. Per- 
haps the first in this country was that connected with the Ursu- 
line Convent at New Orleans. This convent cared for orphans from 
its beginning, in 1727. Following this was one in Savannah, Ga., 
established in 1738 by George Whitefield. Toward the close of the 
century there were organizations effected for the care of children in 
New York in 1797, Philadelphia in 1798, Baltimore in 1799, and 
Boston in 1800. When the new century opened, there were six soci- 
eties for the care of orphans. 

Possibly the earliest method practised for caring for dependent 
children was that of “ binding out” under what was termed, in some 
states, the master and apprentice law. This has been sometimes 
called indenture. How far this custom goes back into the early 
history of our country, I have been unable to learn. It is said to 
have been in use in Massachusetts in 1703, in New York in 1754, 
in Pennsylvania in 1771, in Maryland in 1797. It was the sole 
general agent in making provision for children at the beginning of 
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the last century, and continued a notable factor until well toward 
its close. In fact, in some states it is still upon the statute books, 
and is occasionally invoked to remove a child from bad surround- 
ings. Sept. 17, 1807, the legislature of Indiana Territory passed an 
indenture act providing that the overseers of the poor, by the con- 
sent of the justice of the peace, might bind out orphans and children 
whose parents were unable to maintain them. A similar law was 
later enacted by that state. After the middle of the century the 
practice of binding out fell more and more into disuse. 

The custom ot keeping children in almshouses was one that was 
hard to get away from. Doubtless many ideas looking to such a 
course were advanced long before any active steps were taken or 
any results obtained. Even in those states whose boast it is that 
they are progressive, it was hard to shake off the old custom. Ohio 
provided for the removal of children from infirmaries, by authorizing 
the establishment of county children’s homes, in 1866. In 1883 it 
prohibited the retention of children over three years of age in county 
infirmaries. In 1898 this was reduced to one year. In 1881 Indi- 
ana made possible the removal of children from the poor asylums by 
providing for children’s homes similar to those in Ohio. 

In certain counties the law was put into effect. It was not until 
1897, however, that the legislature prohibited keeping children be- 
tween the ages of three and seventeen years in poor asylums. This 
law has generally been observed. Michigan took similar action in 
1871. Massachusetts provided for the separation of children from 
adult paupers in 1872, although there was partial separation in 
Boston in 1834. Other states promptly followed by making provi- 
sion: New York, 1875; Wisconsin, in 1878; Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut, in 1883; Rhode Island, 1885; Maryland, 1890; New 
Hampshire, 1895; New Jersey, 1899. 

In the effort to solve the problem of the best method of caring for 
the children outside of almshouses, several different plans have been 
tried. Each state tried to utilize a system of child-caring in use 
within its limits. Ohio put the children in county orphans’ homes ; 
New York contracted with private charities to keep them in their 
institutions for orphans; Massachusetts provided for boarding them 
in private families; Michigan had them committed to the State Public 
School. Other states have followed along these different lines ; and 
possibly some which have not prohibited children in their almshouses, 
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if the change should come, would utilize private child-saving agen- 
cies to put the children into families. We are all familiar with the 
question of institutional care against family homes for dependent 
children. Some of these agencies have been first on one side of this 
subject and then on the other. The discussion of these two propo- 
sitions has lingered long and sounded loud as time has gone on, but 
each has borne fruit. The majority of students have come to believe 
in both: the institution temporarily, to prepare a child; and a home 
in a good family for its care. So far as I have heard from the 
members of this committee, they all believe thoroughly in that prac- 
tice. We have come to recognize that the best place for a depend- 
ent child is in a good family home. ‘There it may grow up in the 
natural way, learning the duties and responsibilities of life and 
breathing the air of independence. 

As has been stated, the first movement for caring for dependent 
children came through private organization. Other institutions for 
orphans began to be added to the six previously existing. The first 
of these, the New York Orphans’ Home, was founded in 1806. The 
next year an orphan school in Baltimore undertook the care of chil- 
aren. This later became known as the Baltimore Female Orphan 
Asylum, and now as the Baltimore Orphan Asylum. The Boston 
Asylum for Indigent Boys was established in 1813, and the Orphan 
Society of Philadelphia in 1814. The Washington City Orphan 
Asylum was founded in 1815. ‘The first organization of this kind in 
this century in the Mississippi Valley was the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum at Natchez, Miss., founded in 1816. The next year the 
Poydras Female Orphan Asylum was established in New Orleans, 
St. Mary’s Female Orphan Asylum, Baltimore, and the Roman Cath- 
olic Orphan Asylum, New York. The first colored orphan asylum 
was established by the Friends in Philadelphia in 1822. The Orphan 
Asylum at Cincinnati, the first institution of this kind west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, was founded in 1833. Following these, the 
number grew rapidly as institutions were organized in one part of 
the country after another. Generally, these have been supported by 
private contribution ; but in some states they have been the regular 
recipients of state aid. According to Mr. Folks, there were in the 
United States 21 private orphan asylums up to 1831, 26 more by 
1841, and a total of 77 in 1851. 


About this time a movement to place dependent children in 
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family homes made itself felt. The outgrowth of this was the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of New York, the first association of its kind. It 
did much for the poor children of New York in that city, and sent 
large numbers of them into the homes of the people of the Western 
states. Similar societies were organized in Baltimore in 1860, 
in Boston in 1865, in Brooklyn in 1866. Others of the same general 
character followed. State children’s home societies came later, and 
they adopted some of the same methods. They have become active 
agents in the work in several of our states. 

The Massachusetts Board of State Charities was organized in 
1863. The next year the almshouse at Monson was made the State 
Primary School. The juvenile dependants were taken from the 
state almshouses thereto. In 1872 most of the adult paupers were 
removed from that institution. By 1875 they were generally sepa- 
rated from the dependent children in the state almshouses. These 
later were the state wards, the children without a settlement. The 
other dependent children in the state were cared for by their 
respective counties. Before this time a system of visitation and 
supervision of dependent children in family homes had been inaug- 
urated. A few children from the school at Monson were placed in 
families to board in 1882. Year after year the number boarded out 
grew, and the population of the school decreased. Finally, the num- 
ber became so small that the school was abandoned in 1895. Penn- 
sylvania, through the help of the Children’s Aid Society, entered 
upon the plan of boarding out the dependent children after the 
enactment of the law of 1883. 

Michigan, as the result of much consideration, decided in 1871 to 
establish a state public school. This was located at Coldwater, and 
opened in 1874. It receives all normal children under twelve years 
of age in the state who are public wards. They are committed by 
the court, and promptly placed in families by indenture. Each home 
is inspected before the child is placed therein, and it is regularly 
visited thereafter. Minnesota, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin es- 
tablished similar schools in 1885. Kansas, Colorado, Nevada, 
Texas, and Nebraska also have since organized such schools. 
Indiana undertook to establish a state school in 1895, but the 
legislature was not in favor of the plan. The result, however, was 
the adoption in 1897 of the placing-out system, under the super- 
vision and control of the Board of State Charities. Use is made of 
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the local orphans’ homes for the reception of children awaiting 
transfer to private families. The work in many respects is similar 
to that in Michigan, except the children are not committed, there 
are no county agents, and there are several receiving homes instead 
of one. 

While many organizations for caring for destitute children grew 
up, it was more recently that such came into being for the rescue of 
the neglected little ones. The system of binding out included 
neglected children, those who were found begging or were in vicious 
homes. The principle that the state is under obligation to protect 
a child from wrong or from immoral or degrading surroundings came 
to be a settled belief in some states. 

Organizations for the prevention of cruelty to children followed 
such sentiment, and resulted in more advanced laws. The New 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was organized 
in 1875. It was the pioneer. Each year thereafter other societies 
were formed for the same purpose. ‘The purpose of these was the 
rescue of neglected children. 

Recognizing the old common law principle that the court is the 
guardian of all minor children, the state of Indiana, in 1889, pro- 
vided by law for the appointment of boards of children’s guardians, 
in the larger townships, by the circuit judge. In 1891 this was 
made applicable to all counties having a population of more than 
50,000. The last legislature re-enacted a board of guardians law, 
and made it applicable to all counties of the state. The board of 
children’s guardians is the agent of the court for the rescue of 
neglected children. The District of Columbia has such a board, 
whose authority is coextensive with its boundaries. Two years ago 
New Jersey adopted a’law providing for such a board of guardians 
for the entire state. It has supervision of all the neglected children 
within the commonwealth. 

The older idea of punitive punishment, coming down from the 
centuries of the past,is mighty in influence even yet. Count the 
number of our states in which this sentiment underlies the existing 
laws. In all our prisons, when the century was young, there were 
confined not only men and women, but also boys and girls. Toa 
greater or less extent these mingled indiscriminately together. These 
disgraceful conditions of a century ago have not by any means wholly 
passed. In how many of our states are they still to be seen! At 
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the beginning of the nineteenth century there was no juvenile reform- 
atory in the United States. The first institution of this kind was the 
New York House of Refuge, founded in 1825. The next year after 
its organization the Boston House of Reformation was established. 
Then came the Philadelphia House of Refuge. The Lyman School 
for Boys, at Westboro, Mass., was started in 1847; the State Indus- 
trial School at Rochester, N.Y., in 1849. The initial institution of 
this kind west of the Atlantic coast was the House of Refuge, in 
Cincinnati, founded in 1850. ‘The first reform school for girls was 
the Industrial School for Girls at Dorchester, Mass., established in 
1855. One after another the states have taken up this work. 
Juvenile reformatories have been established by many. Elsewhere 
there is great need for such action. 

The sentiment as we come into this year is strong for an advance 
step in a number of states. In Alabama it is reported the last legis- 
lature made an appropriation for a reformatory for children. In 
Arkansas the Senate passed a bill providing for such an institution, 
but it failed of final passage. 

Naturally the first employment for inmates was contract work. The 
thought was that they should do something. In time we have got 
away from that. The present thought is they should be something. 
It is not work, but training, that is desired. In many states reform 
schools receive homeless children, and in some they are the only 
public institutions receiving these state wards. This should not be, 
nor should there be feeling against reform schools and their inmates. 
Their charges are but children, neglected, untrained, wayward boys 
and girls. They need discipline, education, training, and correct 
adjustment to the proper conditions of life. The reform schools are 
prominent factors in the work of child-saving. They are the lower 
dam which catches those not stopped by other effects higher up the 
stream. 

When we look backward, the record tells us that practically all 
that has been done, not only for children, but for all the great prog- 
ress in charities, is the work of this century. Looking at it year by 
year, the progress of child-saving work appears very slow. Even 
with the results of existing methods apparent, the work spreads slowly 
into new territory. But, measuring by decades, we come to wonder 
at what has been accomplished. The greatest steps have been taken 
in the past twenty or twenty-five years. This statement applies to all 
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phases of charitable and correctional work. Knowing the practical, 
pushing character of our people, we may wonder what will be their 
future. 

Summing up the different phases of caring for the neglected and 
dependent children who are public wards, it will be observed that 
there are distinctively five : — 

1. They are supported in private institutions, at public expense. 
Illustrated in the states of New York: and California. 

2. In one state institution, known under various names in differ- 
ent states. To this they are regularly committed by the court. II- 
lustrated by Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Colorado. 

3. Where local, frequently county and inter-county homes are 
supported at public expense for the care of such children. This 
prevails in Ohio, Connecticut, and, to some extent, in Indiana. 

4. The children are boarded out in families at a stipulated price, 
which is paid by the state, as in Massachusetts, and to some extent 
in Pennsylvania. 

5. Dependent and neglected children are placed in some reform 
schools. ‘These are generally owned by the state, but sometimes are 
the property of a private corporation which receives pay from the 
state for the custody of the inmates committed to it. 

The committee has endeavored to ascertain in certain important 
particulars the exact status of the child-saving work, especially so 
far as it is supported at public expense in the different states and 
territories of our country. Information has also been received from 
the provinces of Manitoba and Ontario, Canada. I shall not under- 
take to read in detail the table which has been prepared as the 
result of much correspondence, extending over a considerable period 
of time. I shall ask, on behalf of the committee, that this table be 
printed in the Proceedings of the Conference. Permit me, however, 
to beg your indulgence to present to you a summary of the more 
important facts obtained from it. 

There are 44 states and territories, including the District of 
Columbia, which have almshouses. (Where this term is used, it is 
understood to include infirmaries and poor asylums, as such institu- 
tions are called in certain States.) This number does not include 
Arizona, Florida, and Louisiana, which are reported as having 1 
almshouse each. Seven states and territories have no almshouses, or 
but 1 each, as last noted. Ontario has such institutions; and Mani- 
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toba has 1, known as the Home for Incurables. Referring to the 
44 states and territories above mentioned, it is observed that 31 have 
no law restricting, and 42 have no law prohibiting, the retention of 
children in almshouses. Only 17 have a law restricting, and 6 a law 
prohibiting, the retention of children in almshouses. In Canada, 
Manitoba has no law on this subject, while Ontario has. Notwith- 
standing the laws in existence, in 27 of the states and territories 
referred to children are maintained in almshouses. In 10 of these, 
however, it is said they are retained temporarily. 12 report that 
children are not maintained in these institutions. In Canada a few 
are retained in the Home for Incurables in Manitoba, but in On- 
tario none are said to be in the almshouses. In 18 states the chil- 
dren are reported to be supported in public institutions. 10 of these 
are state public schools or other public institutions under similar 
form. In 1o states the children are supported in private institu- 
tions, mostly at public expense. 14 states, and the province of On- 
tario in Canada, report efficient official provision for finding homes 
for dependent children. ro states and territories report private pro- 
visions for finding such homes at public expense. 12 states are 
reported to have state control or supervision of the home-finding 
work. This varies in efficiency and thoroughness. 38 states and 
territories report that there is no state control or supervision of the 
work of placing children in family homes. 

Looking at human progress as we survey it from our present posi- 
tion, it may be said that the past century has been one of contest 
with the forces of nature. This century will be one of combat with 
the evils of society. The past century was a struggle for existence 
by the men and women of our race. This will be marked by efforts 
of individuals and by society for the best interests of the children. 
The present century will be the children’s century. In it the most 
important work will be the elevation of all childhood. The children 
of the family, the children of the community, the children of the 
people, will have more thought and attention. We will prepare for 
the children of the future by training their parents and their grand- 
parents. We are coming to know the diseases, the blighting and 
dwarfing influences and results of society. We shall come to know 
the remedies, and, above all, appreciate the things that are prevent- 
ive. We shall more and more appreciate home training, religious 
training, mental training, manual training, and moral training. We 
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shall come to value at a higher rate the education of the mind, 
the morals, and the muscles. The free schools, manual training 
schools, kindergartens, compulsory education laws, curfew ordi- 
nances, and child-saving laws will continue to be more and more 
highly regarded as means preventive of pauperism and crime. 
Standing here, we survey what has been accomplished. The pres- 
ent conditions and spirit are prophecies of the future. Let us 
spread the news and speed the gospel of saving the children. It is 
the message which the Master gave to men. 


Amos W. But Ler, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mary WILLcox Brown, Baltimore, Md. 
C. D. RANDALL, Coldwater, Mich. 

C. E. FAULKNER, Minneapolis, Minn. 
KaTE B. Bartow, Washington, D.C. 
TrmotHy D. Hur ey, Chicago, IIl. 
Lituian C. STREETER, Concord, N.H. 
Lyman P. ALDEN, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Hucu F. Fox, Bayonne, N.J. 
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REFERENCES. 


Alabama.—* Healthy children over fourteen years of age are not maintained. 
? Episcopalians, Methodists, and Presbyterians have orphans’ homes. 

Alaska.— * Dependent children cared for by the different church missions which 
have orphans’ homes, supported by missionary societies. 

Arizona.—* Maricopa is the only cc anty having a poor-farm. 

Arkansas.—* Most counties have poor asylums. ° Maintained in state institu- 
tions for blind, deaf and dumb, and insane, when so afflicted. 7” Homes are found 
by religious societies all over the state. 

California.— * The appropriation by the state of money for support of depend- 
ent children makes it unnecessary for children to be maintained in almshouses. 
%The American Home Finding Society of Pacific Coast, Oakland; Children’s 
Home Finding Society, San Francisco, and Children’s Home Society, Los Angeles, 
place children in homes, one of these having found homes for 600 children in the 
past five years. 

Colorado.— *° According to law, all dependent and neglected children must be 
committed to the State Home for Dependent Children, its work being to secure 
good family homes as soon as possible, the superintendent or state agent first 
visiting homes of applicants. 

Connecticut— "These are town almshouses, and 88 of the 168 towns in the 
state have them. “Children between four and sixteen years of age are not 
maintained therein. *? Dependent children are maintained in county temporary 
homes, there being one in each of the eight counties in the state. ‘The law 
provides for town committees to assist the county home in finding family homes. 
It also authorizes the State Board of Charities to assist in this work. ‘State 
Board of Charities has supervision of the work, and is represented by one mem- 
ber (or the secretary) in the board of management in each county home. 

Delaware.— The state supports children in out-of-town institutions, and the 
Levy Court appropriates funds toward private institutions. *’ Children’s Home 
Society places children in private families. 

District of Columbia.— ** Maintained in private institutions at public expense. 
9 Board of Children’s Guardians. 

Florida.— *° Only one institution for dependent children. Institution for deaf, 
dumb, and blind. Two controlled and supported by societies and church 
corporatiors. 


Georgia.— ** Various religious denominations over the state maintain the depend- 
ent children of the state. 

Lilinois.— * Orphans of soldiers maintained in special public institution ; other 
dependent children in private institutions. 7% Homes are found by private socie- 
ties and institutions. * Visitation by Board of State Commissioners of Public 
Charities. 

Indiana.—** Children between three and seventeen may not be maintained 
longer than sixty days. ** Mostly in county homes; also in Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 


Orphans’ Home. ” State agent, association, township trustee, and poor asylum 
superintendent. 
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Indian Territory.— ** Several industrial schools. Matters of government very 
crude at present. 

Jowa.—*?On June 30, 1899, there were seventy-six such children in poor 
asylums ; but the number has decreased. * Soldiers’ orphans and some others 
maintained in Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Davenport,—state institution. 
3! Many dependent children are neglected or put into private institutions because 
it costs less than at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home. * Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home 
finds homes. 

Kansas.— ** Children maintained in private institutions by the state. * Chil- 
dren’s Home Society and Board of Charities find homes. 

Kentucky.— * 80 of the 119 counties have poor asylums. * County judges and 
Children’s Home Society find homes. 

Louisiana.— *7 Only one, and that for adults,—in New Orleans. Orphan 
asylums all sectarian, with small allowance from city. 

Maine.— * Town and city almshouses. * and *° girls under sixteen, delinquent 
or in danger of becoming so, sent to the State Industrial School; boys, to the 
State Reform School. Dependent or orphaned children cared for in orphans’ 
homes and similar institutions, supported by private boards, yet having some state 
aid. ‘' Placing out and adoption systems used by Maine W. C. T. U., also 
receiving some state aid. Reform schools and orphans’ homes also find homes. 

Manitoba.— “ One Home for Incurables. 4 By private subscriptions. 4 Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society which reports to the government. 

Maryland.— * For a period of not longer than ninety days. 4° Nochild between 
three and sixteen shall be maintained for longer than ninety days, unless an 
unteachable idiot, an epileptic or a paralytic, or otherwise so disabled or deformed 
as to render it incapable of labor or service. 4? Except in schools for the blind, 
and for the deaf and dumb, and the Training School for the Feeble-minded. 4* In 
private institutions which receive appropriations from the city or state, or both. 

Massachusetts.—*? Children boarded in family homes. ‘5° State Board of Chari- 
ties finds homes for state wards, and town authorities for town wards. 

Michigan.— ** Except the diseased, idiotic, and epileptic, when there is no room 
in state institutions especially for them, and any for any other reasons who are over 
twelve years of age and under six months. ** All dependent children under twelve 
years of sound mind and body are admissible to State Public School, except those 
under six months; and those may be, in the discretion of the board. ‘53 County 
agents of State Board of Corrections and Charities find homes and supervise chil- 
dren while on indenture, and state agent of school visits children after they have 
been placed. 

Minnesota.— **County commissioners are required to bind such minors as 
apprentices to suitable persons. *5 State Public School for Dependent and Neg- 
lected Children. ** Agents of State Public School. ‘7 State agents and labor 
commissioner. 

Mississippi. ** Most counties have poorhouses. *? All orphans’ homes sup- 
ported by churches. , 

Missouri.— © City and denominational institutions and Children’s Home Society 
care for dependents. ® Children’s Home Society. 

Montana.— © State Orphans’ Home. ° Children’s Home Society. 
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Nebraska.— * Home for the Friendless, at Lincoln, and several private agencies 
place children. 

New Hampshire—® By county or private charity. County commissioners 
place children in homes. ® State Board of Charities has supervision over all de- 
pendent children, but commissioners still have absolute control. 

New Jersey.— ® Only until a year old. It is the duty of the State Board of 
Children’s Guardians to remove all except infants within thirty days. ” State 
Board of Guardians is required to place them in families, either boarding or free, 
of the same faith as the children’s parents. 7* Only over public wards. 

New Mexico.—™ One Roman Catholic Orphans’ Schoo! for girls only. 

New York.—7 County, city, and two town almshouses. 7” Children are usually 
maintained in private institutions at per capita rate paid by localities. 75 A few 
counties have homes. “Also cities and towns. 77 County agents and private 
societies. 

North Carolina.—7™ County homes for aged and infirm. 7 Private institutions 
receiving state aid. ® Denominations, county and institutions, aided by state. 

North Dakota.— * In some instances in Roman Catholic and private hospitals. 
* Children’s Home Society. 

Ohio.— Children maintained here are usually of unsound mind. “Counties 
not having homes send their children to the nearest one having such. 

Oklahoma.— * A society maintained by private subscription finds homes. 

Ontario.— * From two to sixteen years of age excluded. ® By private charities. 
Government grant of two cents a day for each child. , 

Oregon.— * Except the blind and deaf-mutes. Others in institutions under 
private control. *° Both, also private contributions. ® Boys’ and Girls’ Aid So- 
ciety of Oregon, which receive state and county aid, also private contributions. 

Pennsylvania.— ™ Since the passage of the law prohibiting the retention in 
almshouses of children over two years of age, some few counties have erected 
homes in which such children are brought up at the county expense. 

Rhode Island.—* City and town poor asylums and state almshouse. % No 
children over four years of age received. % State Home and School takes children 
over four. 

South Carolina.— * Only the insane and deaf and dumb. 

South Dakota.—* South Dakota Children’s Home Society. 

Tennessee.— * Occasionally. Orphan asylums and Tennessee Industrial 
School. % Private institutions find homes, and Judge J. C. Ferris has done a 
great deal of this work. *° Board of State Charities has supervision over all 
charitable institutions of the state. 

Texas.—" The state, the Masons, and the Odd Fellows have orphanages. 
2 County, state, and private contributions. ** Superintendents of orphans’ homes 
and Children’s Home Society. 

Utah.— ** Done by private charities. 

Vermont.—** Town and city almshouses. **In private orphan asylums. 
17 Orphan asylums find homes, and:selectmen of towns may bind out depend- 

‘ent children. 
Virginia.— ** Maintained in almshouses, in cities known as city hospitals. 
Washington.—* Homeless and vagrant boys and girls are sent to Reform 
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School. *°Superintendent of Reform School and Children’s Home Finding 
Societies. 


West Virginia —'*™ Generally in poor asylums. There is an orphanage in 
Wheeling for Ohio County only. 


Wisconsin.— *** State Public School and Home for Feeble-minded. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN IN NEGLECTED 
COMMUNITIES. 


BY CHARLES R. HENDERSON, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


If we study the evolution of child-saving labors and practice during 
the past three or four hundred years, we can discover a tendency, a 
powerful current of charity moving steadily toward a more organic 
and comprehensive method. From atomistic, individualistic, and 
fragmentary aims the modern peoples have been working toward 
solidity, community, and adequacy of organization; from accidental 
selection to constitutional treatment of the social life process, which 
shapes or deforms the individual. Yet each of these stages remains 
significant, and each method has value within its natural limitations. 

It is probable that each one of us has gradually passed through 
each of these stages of comprehension and aim, until larger expe- 
rience has helped us work out the vital connection between each par- 
ticular method and the grand social movement to which all partial 
efforts make their contribution. 

Let us begin with the purely individual and impulsive method of 
rescuing children from misery and evil. There never was an age, 
since Christianity dawned, when there was an utter absence of sys- 
tematic and united effort on behalf of neglected children. Yet in 
primitive conditions, where there is little institutional life, the care of 
homeless waifs depends on the accident of personal contact with sym- 
pathetic people. The problem of the neglected child becomes acute 
in crowded urban communities and in a society where domestic and 
group obligations are not felt as binding. Under slavery the child is 
cared for as chattels and cattle are cared for. Under a régime of 
free contract the general community must intervene, or the orphan 
perishes. 
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The Institutional Stage.— From Medieval and Reformation times 
have come down to our day the structures, associations, legacies, and 
traditions of orphan asylums, supported by churches, endowments, 
corporations, and governments. This long experience has taught the 
world a lesson, whose principles are summed up in the report to this 
Conference in 1899, made by a committee of which Mr. Mulry was 
chairman. ‘The substance of that report was that the institution, as a 
place of prolonged residence, is unsuitable, that its function is 
preparation of normal children for true domestic life, or the segrega- 
tion of defectives, and that child-saving methods ought to be made to 
conform to these principles. 

The Home-jinding Phase.-— For homeless and abandoned children 
of normal physical condition we now accept the principle that good 
homes, supervised by responsible corporations, public or private, offer 
the most adequate form of care. Assuming that there is no home or 
an unfit home, the care of foster parents is the nearest substitute that 
can be found. For the absolutely dependent child, nothing else can 
be offered. 

But the home-finding plan has its limitations and even its perils. 
So far from being a panacea, it does not and cannot reach the great 
majority of neglected children. It can at best only pick out here and 
there a few of the utterly miserable and abandoned waifs, shelter 
them from abuse, and replant them in foster homes, while the 
crowded streets, alleys, and houses of the slums hardly miss them, 
On this subject we must clear our minds of all cant and illusions, and 
face the reality. Our placing-out system is patchwork. It is good, 
but not complete. It will take its place as a subordinate though 
always necessary factor in the social system of child nurture and 
care. 


Mr. Herman Whittaker, in the Jnternational Socialist Review, 
March 1, 1go1, said :— 


During a period of eight years some two thousand boys on the farm 
colony of Dr. Barnardo, in the province of Manitoba, passed under 
his [the writer’s] observation. They were all taken from the London 
slums, and most of them had served terms in jail; yet not more than 
I per cent. reverted to their former habits. They were not expert 
farmers, and it could not be expected, yet this may be said for them: 
they were more efficient than the scions of the English aristocracy 
who were living in Manitoba on keep-away allowances. .. . 

A hundred thousand slum children will be born in London the 
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present year. Dr. Barnardo,a great and beneficent accident, will 
turn the current of a thousand lives into decent channels: the Lon- 
don police, stern and forbidding as the hand of fate, will direct the 
remaining ninety-nine thousand to the jail and gallows. 


In view of the limitations of efficiency in all these plans, revealed 
by modern experience, public thought has been directed to social 
care of children in their own homes and neighborhoods. 

This is a distinct advance upon the institutional and placing-out 
schemes, since it clearly recognizes the impossibility of transferring 
the swarming, teeming millions of neglected children to other homes 
than those into which they have been born. A little reflection upon 
the immensity of the task will convince any capable thinker of the 
absurdity of meeting the wants of the multitudes of neglected chil- 
dren by any mode of transfer of responsibility. It is even a serious 
question whether we have not already gone far to enfeeble and cor- 
rupt the sense of parental responsibility by our readiness to relieve 
fathers and mothers of the weight of their duties. As illustrative of 
this social care of neglected and imperilled children in their own 
homes, I shall mention the Children’s Aid Society movement, for 
which the world owes so much to our Boston coworkers. Personal 
contact with the imperilled child is made, first of all, the occasion for 
remedial and tonic measures for helping the entire family into self- 
government. 

The Juvenile Court.— Once for all let me protest against the very 
natural and popular idea that our new juvenile courts in Boston and 
Chicago are criminal courts. They were established on purpose to 
avoid bringing children, who are under the age of legal responsibility, 
into connection with real criminals. They are no more a part of our 
penal machinery than a probate court, a detention hospital, or a cum- 
pulsory education agency. Children and adolescents cannot commit 
crime in the moral and legal sense. They are, even at sixteen years 
of age, only partially capable of legal crime. They have not and 
cannot have that foresight of consequences and that balance between 
judgment and passion which condition full legal responsibility. 

The Juvenile Court represents the parental function and duty of 
the community. It is educational, disciplinary, preventive, and re- 
demptive, never punitive. A dignified and fatherly judge, having 
at his disposal a corps of probation officers and the resources of 
homes, schools, and charitable associations, comes to the aid of the 
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natural parents with all the influence of his lofty authority. Never 
was there a holier task assigned to a learned officer of law than this 
labor of love. 

The third illustration of direct social action upon children in 
unfavorable environments is found in the movement to utilize the 
play impulses of children, and transform them into educative forces. 
Voluntary associations have opened “vacation schools’’ to redeem 
the summer months from the curse of idleness and mischief, and 
make them fruitful as the fertile fields of the husbandmen. Perhaps 
it will be found that these play schools show higher educational 
value than the conventional schools. Playgrounds have been 
opened, and the recreations of the poor children have been improved 
and ennobled. 

The Care of the Entire Community.— As we advance in experience, 
with success and failure, we get nearer to the truth that all these 
sacred, beautiful, and beneficent labors are incomplete and inade- 
quate, and therefore alone must fail. We have been taught that, if 
we can save the children, the future of society is safe. We have 
believed this, and made it our dream. It is a dream. It is not 
true. We cannot save the children apart from their surroundings. 
The children are—and, for the most part, must remain — or- 
ganically, vitally one with their homes and their neighborhoods and 
of the entire community. 

The social service in behalf of the neglected child is a city prob- 
lem, a state. problem, a national problem, a world problem. The 
Holland dykes, constructed by the whole state, protect from the 
hungry sea both palace and hovel. All must help each. 

Chancellor Burwash (in “ Eighth Report on Work for Neglected 
and Dependent Children of Ontario, 1900,” page 18) says : — 


We must not forget that, while our agencies for the prevention 
of crime and for the care of the young are being very largely multi- 
plied, the forces which tend in the opposite direction are perhaps 
increasing more rapidly than all our efforts. The growth of the 
large cities, the gathering together of large masses of population, 
the increase of poverty,— all these things are multiplying; and the 
movement in a downward direction is increasing its force perhaps 
even more rapidly than our efforts in the direction of saving children. 
We have been rather following the tide of evil than anticipating it. 


Take the testimony of an eye-witness,* living and working in the 
* Mrs. Edna Sheldrake, in the World Review, April 27, 1901. 
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most thickly populated ward of Chicago, where seventy thousand 
people are crowded within an area of something less than one square 
mile. There is the highest death-rate; there the largest Catholic 
parish in the world, with thirty-five thousand communicants; with 
more than two hundred saloons; the public schools overcrowded, 
and the poor people, urged by conscience, loaded with the support 
of parish schools. There is not a public playground, nor a park, 
and only one small branch of the public library. 

“Here, then, is a composite picture of a ‘juvenile delinquent.’ 
He is twelve and a half years of age,— one of seven people living 
in three rooms. ‘These rooms are such as can be rented for $7.50 
per month. $8.67 per week pays the rent, buys fuel, food, clothing, 
pays the fee required in the parochial school, buys books,— in short, 
provides for all the needs of a family.” There is no place for 
healthy recreation. The house is crowded, dreary, uninviting. 
Cheap and pernicious museums, with a placard outside, “ Ladies not 
admitted,” abound. 

The whole of society must rise together. ‘There is froth at the top 
and dregs at the bottom of society. The neglect of childhood and 
manhood among the favored and the privileged is one of the de- 
pressing influences which weigh upon the children of the slums. 
Our partial, individual, direct, and selective methods are not in vain. 
They do actually rescue many thousands of children who, but for 
these efforts, had perished. But the best result of all this direct 
mediation of actual social disease is the discovery that we all need 
to right wrongs. 

Only those who have a conceited confidence in their own infalli- 
bility will pretend to prophesy what the future form of social control 
will be. We may be certain from experience that it will be increas- 
ingly democratic, that it will give free play and high rewards to 
exceptional ability, real service, and personal initiative. But we may 
also be morally certain that the future will discover better ways of 
regulating the arbitrary caprice of power, of making socially pro- 
duced wealth contribute to community welfare, and of bringing to all 
the people all the essential conditions of a worthy human life. 

The great and generous Commercial Club raised $225,000 for 
reform schools. It was good, for we need institutions. But when 
all that money is spent, and the institutions are crowded, the Sixteenth 
Ward will still be swarming with its thousands of half-starved, over- 
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worked, uneducated, neglected children; and we are not one step 
nearer the solution of our problem. These people must by some 
means be helped to secure a higher standard of life, higher wages, 
greater industrial efficiency, so that, while the families will be smaller, 
there will be more people living a life fit for a human being to live. 

The neglected neighborhoods which breed wayward children must 
be lifted together to a higher level. The people must be the instru- 
ment of their own regeneration. No one measure isa panacea. The 
primary necessity is higher income for the family; but this will not 
come without higher standards of life, more intelligent co-operation 
of wage-earners, more refined wants, greater industrial efficiency 
through technical education and artistic development. ‘Those who 
are giving their lives to the selective and transplanting process, and 
who have become conscious of the utter helplessness of this method 
taken alone, must awaken and enlighten the public mind with illus- 
trations and evidences drawn from life scenes which they have wit- 
nessed. Only higher spiritual ideals will transform adverse material 
conditions, and ideals are communicated by wise social organization 
from the more gifted to the less fortunate. Our superior endow- 
ments and opportunity are our responsibility. 


CHILD-SAVING WORK UNDER STATE SUPER- 
VISION, WITH A STATE SCHOOL. 


BY C, D. RANDALL, COLDWATER, MICH. 


We are to consider, very briefly, three of the most prominent child- 
saving systems. They are severally in operation in Michigan, Ohio, 
and Indiana. In each the system is established and maintained by 
the state. Each state provides for all the dependent children of the 
classes named in their laws. Each state has -large private charities 
for children, conducted by private or sectarian asylums, none receiv- 
ing state aid. These states do not discourage private or sectarian 
charities, but they do not subsidize them. These three adjoining 
states appear to have adopted their systems according to the best 
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light they had in the work of child-saving, and no states excel them 
in the intelligence and liberality of their people. 

Each is represented in this discussion by one of its own citizens. 
I assume that these gentlemen will each commend the system of his 
own state. I am sure there is much merit in these systems. I am not 
here to anticipate what they may say, nor am I here to criticise. If 
there be a rivalry, it will be a generous one, each seeking the improve- 
ment of his own by the adoption of the best features of the others. 
That is the spirit in which these conventions should be conducted, so 
that progress may follow. 

It has fallen to me to speak for the “ Michigan System,” which was 
established by our legislature of 1871, and has been in operation 
since May, 1874. It was the first of its kind ever provided in any 
government. The Michigan State Public School and its methods 
came as a revelation after centuries of neglected childhood. The 
generous church and private charity had been unable to cope with 
the great evil; and so child dependence increased in greater propor- 
tion than the population, and poverty and crime increased likewise. 
The principles on which the new system was founded were few and 
simple, mainly that it was the duty and safety of the state to save its 
dependent children from poverty and crime, and that, acting on such 
principles, both humanity and economy would be promoted and the 
average of citizenship elevated. 

In the twenty-nine years since the State Public School was estab- 
lished the principle of state support and control has been extensively 
adopted. At present, about one-fourth of the states have homes for 
dependent childrea, from which they are placed in families by indent- 
ure or adoption. They are Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Rhode 
Island, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Texas. In most of these the Michigan law is closely followed. 
Other states have adopted state support without a state home, and in 
some without state control. The most noted are New York and Cali- 
fornia, under the subsidy method, and Ohio and Indiana with district 
asylums, 

Limited by time, I must confine my remarks to the need of a cen- 
tral state school or home. That has always been in our scheme. 
We consider it a highly necessary factor in child-saving by the state. 
We only value it for the good it can do. We.are wedded to it only 
because by this means we can sooner restore the children to family 
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homes, and because we can sooner get them into better homes than 
we could without it. 

The institution is only for a temporary home, a half-way house for 
the child who has lost its natural home and is on its way to the bless- 
ings of another family home. It is to relieve immediate distress. 
Private charity and all the good and beneficent charities ever estab- 
lished never could provide for all at all times. The state school pro- 
vides for all. Every dependent child of Michigan of sound mind and 
body, from six months to twelve years old, may have shelter in the 
state school, and from there be placed in a home and cared for by the 
state, and its rights protected during minority. They are to be edu- 
cated and trained, not for servants, but for citizens. 

While in the school, they are educated in the kindergarten and 
in the primary branches. Yet the most important work done in the 
state school is the preparation children undergo to fit them for a 
family home. A liberal per cent. of those admitted can be placed 
in a family home directly from their counties. They have had fair 
training in respectable but unfortunate families. In rare cases the 
deportment of the children is not excelled in the best families, and 
such are readily placed in excellent homes. But the majority have 
not had the training that will give them direct admission to the best 
homes. 

Some are born and reared in the midst of wretchedness, penury, 
and want; and now and then there have been criminal and vicious 
surroundings that contaminate the very young. The impressible 
child is affected early by such influences, and often takes on the 
evil about him. These children need reformatory treatment in a 
state school. Admitted there, they are at once surrounded by 
elevating influences, which come from teachers, cottage managers, 
officers of the school, and others carefully selected for their fitness 
in caring for children. There they find a cheerful home, comfort- 
able clothing, pleasing associations, work and play, kind treatment, 
and every one, children included, ready to help them along and 
upward. In such a preparatory home these children soon lose the 
depressed, dependent look, the vagrant waif disappears, and in its 
place there is found a new creature with the bright face of hope 
that gives promise of the coming citizen. Under such training, our 
children are fitted for family homes, where go per cent. of them 
do well. Do you find better results with children born and reared 
in average good families ? 
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We do not recommend large institutions nor long life in them. 
Some of the private and church asylums retain children as long as 
three or four years, and in some states without a state home the aver- 
age is over two years. For the past two years the average in the 
state public school has been only about five months. We pride our- 
selves on the small number in the school and the large number in 
the family homes. 

There are other important factors in the Michigan system which 
will only have bare mention. They are :— 

1. There is in every county an agent of the State Board of Cor- 
rections and Charities who assists in finding and approving homes 
for children, and then supervising them during minority. 

2. There is one state agent appointed by the board of control of 
the school, who visits at least once each year all children on in- 
denture, and whose duties are, in some respects, similar to those of 
the county agent. 

3. The university hospital treats, in special cases, dependent 
children free ; and such children find relief, without which they might 
remain life dependants. 

4. Ill-treated children are sent to the school by the court. 

5. The law “for the protection of children” largely prevents the 
importation of dependent children. 

6. The state through the State Board of Corrections and Chari- 
ties supervises all incorporated asylums receiving dependent children, 
and none can do business unless incorporated under the laws of the 
state. They are required to report to said State Board, and that 
board is authorized to visit, inspect, and report. 

These are some of the main features of the “ Michigan System.” 
Further information can be had by addressing the school or by re- 
ferring to addresses published in the reports of this Conference held 
in Denver, San Francisco, St. Louis, Buffalo, and Chicago. 

I did not intend comparing results with any other system. 
But the address of the able comptroller of New York City yesterday 
in defence of subsidizing private and sectarian charities, in which he 
asserted that public charities for children have no heart in their 
work, nor do they train their children in religion, compels me to 
challenge his arraignment most emphatically. He makes a most 
serious charge against one-fourth of the states of this Union which 
have established successful state homes for the temporary care of 
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dependent children. His assertions may be true of New York City 
where politics dominates all. But I will say for Michigan that there 
is no private or sectarian asylum in this or in any country — 
and seldom in private families— where the children are cared for 
in sickness and in health with more tender solicitude for their 
every necessity, comfort, and happiness. And I am sure that 
in all states having state homes, and in the district homes of Ohio 
and Indiana the same conditions exist, including conscientious and 
devoted religious — not sectarian —training on week-days and Sun- 
days. 

Our teachers and lady cottage managers, who are the foster 
mothers of our children, are carefully selected for their special fit- 
ness and kindness to children, and have to the largest extent the 
heart sympathies the distinguished comptroller refers to. We subsi- 
dize no charities. Happily, our constitution prevents it. We see how 
it operates in New York and California, increasing child dependents, 
private and sectarian asylums, which cease to be private charities 
and become public charities, entering politics and controlling legisla- 
tion, weighing on the people like the mountain on Enceladus, so that 
the result is that each state referred to has about 250 dependent 
children to each 1,000 of their population, while Michigan has but 
one to each 12,000. 

A few words as to the results in Michigan in child-saving with 
a state school. About 5,000 children have been admitted into 
this school. The system, with more workers in the field, could 
be readily adapted to states of larger population. By the work and 
influence of this school, child dependence has decreased in Michigan, 
while the population has increased. No country can make such a 
showing, working under other systems. The old and discouraging 
rule for ages has been that dependence increased in ratio more 
rapidly than the population. Previous to the step taken by Michigan 
this was accepted as a necessary condition. 

The State Public School has caused a very remarkable decrease of 
child dependence in Michigan. When the school was opened in 
1874, the population of the state was 1,334,031. From official 
reports there were then in the county poorhouses, supported by the 
counties, 600 children under sixteen years of age. The per capita 
expense was $75 to $100. The last census showed a population of 
2,419,782. The number of children now in the school averages 
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about 160, and has been about that for some years, and for a long 
time under 200, There may be a few admissible children in the 
county poorhouses, but the law prohibits the retention of admissible 
children there, No children over six months old are allowed in the 
poorhouses. The children on indenture are wards of the school 
until they are twenty-one years of age, and yet the number occasion- 
ally returned to the school does not increase the average attendance. 
If it is assumed there may be 40 dependent admissible children 
in the counties, there would then be only 200 dependent children of 
sound mind and body supported by the public. The above figures 
show that in 1874 there was in this state 1 dependent child to 
each 2,224 of the population, and that twenty-seven years after, in 
1go1, there is only 1 dependent child to 12,000 of the population. 
In this twenty-seven years the population of the state has increased 
87 per cent.; while child dependence has decreased, in ratio to the 
population, goo per cent. In 1874, with 600 dependent children, 
costing the counties $100 each, the total was about $60,000. Had 
the ratio to the population then continued to this time, we would now 
have 1,124 to support at an annual cost of $112,400, showing the 
State Public School saves the state annually $52,400. From the 
above data an investigator can carry the calculation farther. This 
estimate is one from facts. Other states have continued on old sys- 
tems, at great cost; and others have shifted into new systems which 
have proved very expensive and detrimental to children. 

If you wish to see a state beautiful in its charities, humane and 
statesmanlike in their establishment, liberal and yet economical in 
their management, popular with the people, and phenominally success- 
ful in the reduction of child dependence, look to Michigan, one of 
the youngest governments of the world. 


ee 
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CHILD-SAVING UNDER STATE SUPERVISION 
WITHOUT STATE SCHOOL. 


BY T. E. ELLISON, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


It is the policy of Indiana to try to make our treatment of children 
and other dependants conform to the needs of the individual child or 
person, whether destitute, dependent, or delinquent; that is, to give 
the help with as much ersonality and as little mechanism as possible. 

We try to create as much hope and confidence, joined to a love for 
and the blessings of home, with as little expense as possible to the 
public or to the private giver. 

We endeavor to impose all charitable burdens as nearly as possible 
on the neighborhood or municipality where the need arises, and 
impress upon the recipient as well as the dispenser that there is no 
large reservoir out of which it is financial wisdom to draw as much 
as possible while giving as little as may be. 

The friends of the betterment of others strove diligently, for a 
number of years, to create a sentiment among the public that would 
support rather than pull down a legalized bureau, before they de- 
manded the establishment of a board of state charities. Hence, the 
soil having been prepared, the seeming rapid realization of the 
schemes of the McCullochs, the Nicholsons, the Elders, the John- 
sons, the Bicknells, and others. 

We have had orphans’ homes for years. We have had women and 
men who loved and helped in the care of children since the state 
existed. But their success, while great in many instances, was, like 
indiscriminate almsgiving, not always of the best. 

We investigated the Michigan school system; and, while recogniz 
ing its many merits, and especially the merits and goodness of those 
in charge of it, conceived that it was not according to our principles. 
There are in every community noble men and women whose noblest 
instincts and abilities are kept keenly alive by the opportunities and 
obligations of doing good. 

We felt and still feel that, when a great state declares that it will 
gather all the dependent children within its borders into one vast 
flock and parcel them out, no matter how well it may do it, that the 
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great impulsive and loving heart-beats of the several neighborhoods 
will become chilled, then cold, then dead. No system that checks 
human sympathy, that cools the desire to do good, or in any way 
relieves those naturally inclined to kindness from the obligation of 
caring for those of whom is the very kingdom of heaven, is a good 
one. 

If you had looked at the Michigan State School a few years ago, 
you would have found that some counties had never placed a child 
within its walls, and that large counties like Wayne, where Detroit is 
situated, had placed but a few compared with the hundreds needing 
such care, and that the counties nearest the school had placed the 
greatest proportion under its care. In addition to this the state 
exercised no supervision or control over any agency for the care or 
placing of its dependent children except those who were directly the 
pupils of the State School. In addition, you would have found that 
the work of some so-called children’s home-finding associations were 
not above suspicion. Knowing all this, you might be pardoned if 
you suggested that the system could not be satisfactory. 

The situation in Indiana, when the law was passed, was similar to 
that in other states. Statistically, we had 92 counties with 38 orphan 
homes supported by 52 counties, the children of the other 35 coun- 
ties being kept in poor asylums,— 1,661 children in all. These homes 
and asylums were of all grades in quality. There was no official 
supervision of the orphans’ homes, and limited supervision of the 
private homes where the children were from time to time placed. 
The counties paid 25 cents per day for the care of each child. The 
legislature of 1897 passed an act giving the Board of State Charities 
authority to supervise and control this work, requiring all orphans’ 
homes receiving any public funds to report to it and be guided by it. 
The main provisions of this law are as follows: — 

First. It provides that no child over three years old should be 
kept in a poor asylum. 

Second. It provides that no orphans’ home should receive aid 
from a county for a child who had not been released to it, and who 
was not dependent upon the public for support because of want of 
means or relatives able to support it. We have a humane law that 
makes it a misdemeanor for any one having care of a child to neglect 
or fail to support it. It was also provided that no support should be 
received for a child when it did not find a suitable home for such 
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child within one year, unless there were a good excuse therefor by 
reason of some defect of or advantage to the child. 

Third. The law provides that it must be shown that no person 
or association made or gained a profit by keeping the child. 

This law authorizes and requires the various associations to place 
out children in proper homes, and to visit them as often as the best 
interests of the child require, at least once a year until it is eighteen 
years of age. 

These orphan homes are required to report to the Board of State 
Charities daily as to the movements of its charges, and monthly such 
information as may be required of it. 

Under this law the Board of State Charities was given $2,000 a 
year to employ an agent to see that the law was carried out, to visit 
all the children placed out, and to find homes for other children. 

At first the stringency of the law as to supervision and the charac- 
ter of control kept some homes and counties from taking advantage 
of it. The best orphans’ homes came in first; and public sentiment 
forced the others to change their management, till all soon became 
integral parts of the system. 

The legislature of 1899 increased the appropriation to $4,500, and 
that of 1901 to $6,000, with which we employ three agents, two men 
and one lady, paying salaries, travelling expenses, and the incidental 
office expense of their work. Since 1897 we have secured a law that 
prevents the importation of children into our state under severe pen- 
alties, to prevent our state from being the dumping-ground for the 
undesirable children of other states, as it had been made by some so 
called home-finding and children’s aid associations. 

Results—— The character of the orphan homes has been greatly im- 
proved. The children in them get better care and are much better 
fitted to be placed in family homes than they were before. 

No child over three years of age is growing up in and being con- 
taminated by the enviroments of the poorhouse. Formerly children 
were kept, on an average, about three years in the orphan home be- 
fore being placed. We have already reduced that time to twenty 
months. This saves the state the board and care of the children for 
sixteen months, which at the rate of about $100 a year isin the aggre- 
gate a vast sum. But, more than that, it gives the child sixteen 
months more of natural true life within a private home, where it can- 
not but acquire more manhood or womanhood. 
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No child is at this time placed in a home until that home has been 
personally visited and its inner life investigated. 

It also has brought about a watchfulness over the children by fre- 
quent visitation of the state and local agents that prevents impositions 
upon the children or their remaining in improper homes. A good 
home for one child may not be a good home for another, and it is 
only by frequent visits that the question whether the home and child 
are suited to each other can be learned. 

We have driven out and are keeping out of all orphan homes all 
children who were put there as a storage-house because of their being 
troublesome or unwanted, as well as those whom some parents de- 
sired to be relieved of for improper reasons. 

This department of the work of our board has now about 2,400 
children under its control and supervision. During the year ending 
October 1 last, 662 children were placed in foster homes and 415 re- 
stored to their parents by all agencies. The state agents now have 
placed over 400 children in homes in whose placement the county 
homes took no part. We have brought our county and state institu- 
tions with over a thousand township trustees into as harmonious work- 
ing as human enterprises for humanity can, in so short a time, be 
made to work. We have aroused and fostered local interest in child- 
saving and local pride in home institutions, keeping every part of the 
state alive to the importance of child-saving effort, thus securing 
active and intelligent support for such future advance movements as 
time and experience shall show to be desirable. 
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THE INDIANA BOARD OF CHILDREN’S GUAR.- 
DIANS ACT. 


BY EVANS WOOLLEN, 


ATTORNEY FOR THE BOARD OF CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS OF MARION COUNTY, 
INDIANA. 


The Indiana Board of Children’s Guardians Act has been amended 
by the General Assembly four times, has been construe by the Su- 
preme Court of the state three times, and has been tried at Indian- 
apolis continuously for twelve years. 

The Provisions of the Act of March 11, 1901.— The Act provides 
that the circuit judge may appoint three men and three women in 
each county as a board of children’s guardians. The board may file 
in the circuit court a verified petition for the custody of any child 
whose condition is believed to be dangerously degrading. Formerly 
the provision was that the child should be taken by the sheriff until 
the trial and final judgment of the court. This occasioned more 
hostile criticism than any other provision of the act; and at the recent 
session of the General Assembly we yielded — wisely, I think — to a 
demand that the act should be amended so as to provide for the child 
remaining with its parents until the final judgment. However, under 
the amended act the court may, on a showing that the child is likely 
either to be carried out of the jurisdiction before the trial or to suffer 
irreparable injury, order it taken immediately and detained to await 
the final judgment. 

The trial is had as in other civil causes, and an appeal may be 
taken. If the allegations of the petition are sustained by the evi- 
dence, the court enters judgment accordingly. Now the essence of 
the Act is that the court may enter judgment dissolving the parental 
relationship absolutely and irrevocably. If the parent thereafter 
reform and seek to recover the child, he must approach the board, 
not the court, and ask, as any stranger, to be allowed to adopt the 
child. In other words, as divorced husband and wife may be united 
only by remarriage, so divorced parent and child may be united only 
by adoption. And, as alimony may be required of the divorced hus- 
band for the support of the wife, so, under our procedure, alimony, as 
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it were, may be required of the divorced parent for the support of the 
child. After the judgment the child may be detained at the board’s 
home, may be committed to an orphan asylum, may be indentured or 
adopted, may, in short, be disposed of as the court or as the board, 
subject to the court’s approval, shall elect. 

The Judicial Construction of the Act.— In construing and sustaining 
the constitutionality of this act, the Supreme Court of Indiana has 
held that, in all essentials, it is merely declaratory. By that is meant 
that our circuit court, having the ordinary equity jurisdiction, may, 
without special statutory authority, render a judgment transferring 
the custody of a child from its parents to a guardian. In other 
words, the Board of Children’s Guardians Act merely spells out for 
the courts the power which they already possess, merely creates 
machinery for getting that done which may be done without the 
machinery. 

The Supreme Court has also held that the custody of a child may 
be transferred from its parents to a board of children’s guardians or 
to any other guardian without notice to the child; has held, too,— and 
this is very important,— that a judgment against a parent awarding the 
custody of his child to a board of children’s guardians stands as any 
other valid judgment, and that no petition will be heard for its vaca- 
tion or modification. This last decision established, in other words, 
the finality of the procedure under the act. 

The Results under the Act.-— As to results, it may fairly be said that 
they have been good, else some one of the six General Assemblies 
since 1889 would have repealed the act. Boards have been organized 
in four counties. The board at Indianapolis has investigated 1,208 
cases. The records of its secretary, Mrs. Julia H. Goodhart, who is 
the inspiration and mainstay of the work, exhibit the alphabetically 
arranged histories of over twenty-five hundred children; and all 
these, it is to be remembered, are in one county. The board has lost 
barely more than a tenth of all the cases filed in court. This indi- 
cates much as to the painstaking care with which the board itself has 
investigated every case before ordering prosecution. Latterly fewer 
cases have had-to be prosecuted, and this we interpret to mean 
that a dread of the Board of Children’s Guardians has become 
an efficient deterrent. Indeed, the records show 542 children per- 
manently provided for by the board during its twelve years without 
legal process as against 459 formally awarded to it by the court. 
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The critical question is, of course, as to the history of the cltildren 
after they have come into the control of the board. The answer is 
that of all the wards of the board, taken though they have been from 
prostitutes, drunkards, thieves, and the like, just eighteen, so far as 
we know, have gone to the bad. 

Those of us who have been identified with the work have become 
more and more impressed with the idea that a board of children’s 
guardians is a frightfully dangerous piece of machinery, and is to be 
handled only with the extremest caution, The danger is in the 
tendency to forget that the work is in no sense charitable. Thou- 
sands of children need charity where only scores need separation from 
their parents. And the important thing — always to be remembered 
—jis that no child, howsoever unfortunate its condition, should be 
taken by a board of children’s guardians unless it is in imminent 
danger of becoming a serious menace to society. 


THE COUNTY HOMES OF OHIO. 


BY JOSEPH P. BYERS, 


SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES, OHIO. 


A little more than twenty years ago the dependent children of 
Ohio, to the number of nearly two thousand annually, were being 
cared for in the infirmaries. This fact was brought to the attention 
of the people of the state through the Board of State Charities. The 
unwholesome conditions by which they were surrounded made it 
desirable to remove them as speedily as possible to more favorable 
homes. The solution of the problem was found in the establishment 
of so-called county homes, remote from and in no way connected with 
the infirmaries. The legislation under which the first homes were 
organized clearly shows that their purpose was to provide a tempo- 
rary shelter, and that the location of each child in a family should 
be the final aim. Thus the home was to become the medium 
through which dependent children were to be placed in families. 


Full recognition was given to the value of the family as against 
institutional training. 
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The first and almost immediate result was the removal of children 
from the county infirmaries. A law was passed prohibiting the main- 
tenance of children in these institutions, and it was but a compara- 
tively short time until many of the counties had erected and equipped 
county homes. Other counties in which no homes were organized, 
sent their children to the homes of neighboring counties. 

The second result, one that became apparent later, was the growth 
of the institution idea, due partially to the failure of home officials 
to recognize the true purpose of the home, but more to the inadequate 
facilities for placement. The duties of the superintendents and 
matrons required their presence at the home so much of the time 
that they were unable to make any sustained and systematic effort to 
secure homes in families, to investigate these homes, to place children 
in them, and to give children so placed after-supervision. To counter- 
act this institutional tendency, a law was passed authorizing the 
employment of a “placing agent.” This law has not been taken 
advantage of except in a few instances. 

At the present time 48 out of the 88 counties in the state 
maintain county homes, each under a separate board of trustees. 5 
counties make separate provision for children, but their homes are 
under the immediate management of the board of infirmary directors. 
In g counties the children are maintained in private homes, the 
county commissioners paying an agreed price for their maintenance, 
per capita. In several of these latter homes, however, property pur- 
chased by the county has been transferred to private societies, which 
administer the homes under the laws of the state, very much as 
county homes are administered. In 25 counties no homes are main- 
tained, either public or semi-public. Most of these 25 counties, how- 
ever, make provision for their dependent children in the county 
homes of other counties. In one county children are boarded out in 
families by the infirmary directors. 

On April 25, 1901, 51 homes— including 45 county homes, 2 
semi-public and 4 maintained by infirmary directors — reported total 
number of children on hand of 2,260. They reported, in addition, 
342 children out on trial. The average length of time these 2,260 
children had been under public care was slightly over three years. 
The average age of these children was a little over nine years. Since 
Jan, 1, 1900, up to April 25, 1901, these 51 homes report 1,186 
children as placed in family homes. 
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The disadvantages of our system as developed by experience, are : 

First. The apparent necessity of carrying on a constant warfare 
against the institution idea. 

Second. The at present inadequate facilities for finding homes for 
children, and placing them therein under proper supervision. 

Third. A natural consequence of inadequate placing facilities,— 
the short-distance placing of a large number of children. Experi- 
ence has long since proven the desirability of placing children, as a 
rule, at a distance from their former homes. 

The advantages of our home system are : — 

First. Complete provision for the care of all dependent children. 
Our laws do not exclude children from homes on account of physical 
defects or deformities. It thus happens that a certain number of 
children under care are not placeable. 

Second. Children who at the time of their reception in the homes 
are not placeable on account of some slight deformity or habit may 
receive the care and attention necessary to fit them for placing in 
private families. 

Third. Our homes are under the direction of non-partisan, unpaid 
boards of trustees. From this it happens that we have in Ohio a 
very large number of men and women directly interested in and so- 
licitous for the welfare of our dependent children. To these facts 
are due in no small degree the high standing of our homes, the 
general intelligence of our citizens in matters connected therewith, 
and the good work already done. 

The disadvantages I have heretofore mentioned are not without 
an easy remedy. If adequate placing facilities were provided, either 
through the medium of state or county or district agents, and proper 
supervision given to this placing work, these defects or disadvantages 
would largely disappear. It is likely, at the same time, the aggre- 
gate cost of maintaining our home system would be diminished, and 
it is quite certain that the average length of time children remain in 
the homes would be very much reduced. 
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THE BOARD OF CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


BY JOHN W. DOUGLASS, AGENT. 


The Board of Children’s Guardians of the District of Columbia 
was created by act of Congress approved July 26, 1892, but did 
not begin the reception and care of children until July 1, 1893. To 
the late Amos G. Warner, then superintendent of charities of the 
District, more than to any other one man, is due the credit for the 
conception of the scheme and its crystallization into law. Child- 
caring work was in a somewhat chaotic condition, having been car- 
ried on in an irresponsible and haphazard way, without supervision 
or system. Private agencies had been so “liberally subsidized by 
the government that dependent children were in great demand.” 
To establish some measure of public service, to centralize authority 
and responsibility for the care of children maintained at public 
expense, to afford an outlet for the congested condition of institu- 
tions, to act as the intermediary between the public crib and the 
necessities of child dependency, were among the reasons which 
seemed to justify the creation of such a board. 

The board consists of nine members, appointed for a term of three 
years, by the judges of the police court and the judge holding the 
criminal court, who serve without compensation, There must be at 
least three representatives of each sex in its membership, which has 
thus far consisted of six gentlemen and three ladies. They have 
the customary officers, president, vice-president, and secretary, 
elected annually in accordance with by-laws formulated and adopted 
by themselves, and hold regular monthly meetings, at which the 
agents submit written reports and recommendations, and special 
meetings whenever exigencies require. As at present constituted, 
five of the nine members have served since July 1, 1893, the begin- 
ning of its work. The chief executive officers are denominated 
agents, and are limited by law in number to two. The present 
office force consists of the two agents, five clerks, and a messenger. 
Rooms for office purposes are rented. Appropriations are made 
annually by Congress in the District of Columbia. All moneys are 
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disbursed by a bonded agent. The appropriation for the current 
year is $7,000 for administrative and $44,950 for general purposes. 

The general policy and administration of the work is wholly non- 
sectarian and non-partisan. Its scope is as broad as child-dependency 
itself. The law creating the board gave it jurisdiction over and 
imposed duties touching classes of children widely divergent in charac- 
ter and needs as to treatment, including the infant, the destitute, the 
neglected, the abandoned, the morally exposed, the delinquent, and 
the feeble-minded, of all colors, races, and religions. Broad powers 
were conferred in placing the wards in institutions or boarding 
homes, in homes on indenture or apprenticeship terms, or in homes 
for adoption; and all cases are under the board’s continuous and 
binding guardianship, which stands in place of parent and reaches to 
the age of majority. These points—the wide field of duty, the 
broad range allowed for its accomplishment, and continuous guardian- 
ship — are the striking features of the law under which the board oper- 
ates. To organize and put into successful operation such a work 
required an agent of unusual ability. Such a one was found in the 
person of Herbert W. Lewis,a valued member of this Conference. 
To his masterful genius for organization, his pre-eminent executive 
ability, and his intelligent fidelity to the work for four years, is very 
largely due what success has been attained. All children received 
under guardianship must be so ordered by a court having jurisdiction, 
upon a sworn information obtained by careful investigation, setting 
forth the grounds and after the hearing in open court. Parental 
rights and feelings are always respected, and all interested parties are 
notified of the hearing and given the privilege of being present and 
heard. The question of dependency is thus settled by an arm of the 
government ; and the child becomes a ward of the state, represented for 
this purpose by this board. Petitions for commitment are usually filed 
by one of the agents after a searching inquiry which must affirmatively 
answer “ Does the subject need public guardianship: ” and “ Is it en- 
titled as a dona fide resident to public aid?” But any citizen, having 
knowledge, can file the necessary petition and ask for commitment. 
Every effort is made to adjudicate cases without the necessity of a 
commitment. To preserve the home and self-respect of parents and 
strengthen home ties, much labor is expended. The board was not 
created and is not administered as a mere public convenience, rather 
as an arm of the government to meet real necessities. 
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Placements Infants and small children are boarded in family 
homes. These must be in a healthful section of the city or country, 
on main streets, and never in alleys or courts. They must be in good 
sanitary condition and open to abundance of sunshine. Never more 
than two infants, and rarely more than two boarding children of any 
age, are placed in one family. The rate of payment is $10 per 
month for one infant, or $18 per month for two in a family; $9 
per month for children from three to eight years, one in family, or 
$16 for two. The care-takers must supply all the needs of the 
boarding children from the compensation allowed, save medical at- 
tendance, A physician is employed by the board at a regular salary 
to attend all wards in the District of Columbia in sickness and counsel 
with the nurses as to daily care. All such wards and their homes 
and care-takers are at all times in close touch with the office. Older 
children are boarded in institutions, the board having entered into 
formal contracts with several at stipulated rates, varying from $100 to 
$200 each per annum. While in institutions, the wards are amen- 
able to all the rules of discipline and government of that institution. 
The board reserves the right to visit its wards at all reasonable times, 
conversing in private and withdrawing him at any time, if necessary. 

The Feeble-minded.— The Forty-fourth Congress authorized the 
Secretary of the Interior to place indigent feeble-minded children, 
upon examination and certification by the president of Columbia In- 
stitution for Deaf and Dumb, in some institution for the education of 
the feeble-minded. Under this authority certain children of that 
class were placed at Elwyn, Pa. In the Fifty-second Congress the 
authority for future placements of this character was transferred to 
the Board of Children’s Guardians, A certificate as to imbecility 
from the president of the deaf and dumb college appears still neces- 
sary, but the investigation as to indigency prior to reception and the 
actual placements and payments are made through the office. On 
May 1, 27 children of the feeble-minded class were at Elwyn, Pa., at 
an expense of $225 each per annum for 25 and $100 per annum 
each for 2, and 17 at the Virginian Training School at Falls 
Church, Va. 

Temporary Work.— The board also does temporary work, receiv- 
ing children for fixed periods, three or six months, to relieve tem- 
porary distress. 

The Results — On May 1, 1901, there had been committed to the 
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care and custody of the board during minority 977 children, and 793 
children had been under temporary care. Of the former, 262) had 
passed from its control by reason of death, marriage, release by the 
court, having attained majority, or other reasons, leaving on this date 
715 active wards. These were distributed geographically as follows : 


IN FREE HOMES. 


District of Columbia: Ontrial . . . . . . 1. ee ew ee 16 
Indentured 77 
Apprenticed 29 222 

New Jersey: On trial 3 
Indentured I 
Apprenticed I 5 

Maryland: On trial ve bee a eee Me ee See” Oe 
EE ot kt we we le Ee rene Siew we se 
Apprenticed . ° 7 70 

Virginia: On trial . eG Marais ete oe arate ts. £5) Mig 
Indentured ......-. Coogee Sige eae!) os B® 
I ele ie) oo eM Ole hl atetens 4 88 

Pennsylvania: On trial 4 
Indentured : 3 
Apprenticed . : 8 

Delaware: On trial 2 
Indentured 10 
Apprenticed . I 13 

New York: On trial . 3 
Indentured 2 5 

Massachusetts : On trial I 

Vermont: Indentured I 

Connecticut: Indentured I 

Ohio: Indentured . I 

West Virginia: Indentured 4 
Apprenticed . I 5 

420 

NOD fond ig) 6, a aU wale wa er eg Ol wile 116 

eee 8 ee EO eer 66 

Se Meppieed fnotientions «.. ee NE 68 

At large 45 
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Of these, 420 were in family homes, growing normally in the soul- 
reaching and uplifting influences which the environment of a good 
home exert to counteract and destroy hereditary pernicious tenden- 
cies. Such tendencies may lie dormant for life if not nurtured in 
contaminating surroundings. 116 were in private boarding homes, 
and 125 in institutions where board is paid. Thus it will be seen 
that considerably more than one-half of the wards are at no expense 
to the state, save for supervision, which last year was $13.22 per 
capita. When the wretched physical, mental, and in many cases 
moral conditions of the children at reception are considered, it 
seems quite remarkable that so large a number could be engrafted 
successfully in the family life. The system of dealing with infants 
and young children has been phenomenally successful, as the follow- 
ing percentages of mortality for seven years among children under 
two years of age shows: 1894, 21.95; 1895, 25; 1896, 26.73; 1897, 
28.57; 1898, 16.12; 1899, 18.98; 1900, 21.33. 

The number of children of the class mentioned dealt with varied 
from 42 in 1894 to 75 in 1900. The plan of boarding its wards with 
parents or relatives, as is done in New South Wales and elsewhere, 
has never been adopted here. Its liability to great abuse and its 
tendency to weaken parental effort and responsibility are imperative 
reasons against its practice. 

Institutions — Institutions are made large use of as temporary 
homes, where the ragged and dirty may be clothed and cleansed, and 
the unruly disciplined and taught the wholesome lesson of obedience 
to constituted authority. But the board is opposed to the policy of 
massing large numbers of children in institutions for long periods of 
time, and transferring them from one institution to another as they 
grow older. It believes that this system not only does not fit, but 
positively unfits, a child for the duty of real citizenship. As agencies 
for the relief of temporary distress, as disciplinary forces, as way 
stations to the family home, institutions form important links in the 
child-caring chain. With all such institutions and agencies, public, 
semi-public, and private, this board works in cordial and hearty 
co-operation. 

Return of Children to Parents.—-The question is often asked if 
children legally taken from parents for cause are ever returned to 
their care. The guardianship and control of wards is continuous 
until majority, unless set aside by order of the court. Where the 
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board shall place each ward is entirely at its discretion. As a 
matter of fact, borne out by past records, the question of return of 
children to parents rests with the latter. If they change their 
habits and mode of life, because of the viciousness of which their 
children were taken under public guardianship, and render them- 
selves worthy, proof of which must be beyond question, the board 
never hesitates to place on trial, subject to supervision and recall, 
the children lawfully taken from the parents. Scores of families 
have in this way been reunited and permanently benefited. The 
efficacy and efficiency of continuous public guardianship, exercised 
discreetly, at all times in perfect co-operation with worthy relatives, 
is daily demonstrated. 

Probation Work.— Under an act of Congress approved March 3, 
1901, the courts of the District are forbidden to send juvenile of- 
fenders under seventeen years of age to jail or the workhouse. 
Instead they may be committed to the board, temporarily or per- 
manently, or to the Reform School. The majority of such offenders 
have been committed to the board, which has placed them on 
probation with relatives or friends. In their homes they are visited, 
advised, and guided. The board thus stands for the probation work 
recently inaugurated for juvenile offenders. 

Many phases of the work have not been touched upon for lack of 
time. Its influence upon legislation affecting children, as a dissemi- 
nator of knowledge concerning child-saving and child-care, as a 
bureau of information, as a deterrent to the vicious, as advocate for 
the friendless and mistreated, renders the Board of Children’s 
Guardians unique and versatile in character, and its work a power 
for good in the whole community. 


X. 


FJubenile Reformatories and Fndustrial Schools, 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
JUVENILE REFORMATORY. 


BY EDWIN P. WENTWORTH, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ME. 


When the nineteenth century opened, the public conscience was 
awakened. Already the work of prison reform was going forward. 
Howard and Beccaria had passed from the field of action; but their 
mantles had fallen upon worthy successors, and the Christian civili- 
zation of the nineteenth century grappled in earnest with the prob- 
lems of criminal jurisprudence and of prison management. It may 
readily be believed that, when philanthropists and statesmen reflected 
upon the fact that little boys and girls convicted of petty offences 
were thrust into the common jail, to associate with vile and hardened 
offenders, there to receive instruction in crime that would eventually 
make them hopeless criminals, who would burden and menace so- 
ciety, they perceived the necessity of an institution to which youthful 
criminals could be committed, to be reformed in character and re- 
stored to the world as honest and law-abiding persons. Dr. Griscom, 
a prominent member of a society in New York for the prevention of 
pauperism, voiced a prevalent sentiment when, in an elaborate report 
presented to his society, he said : — 


Every person who frequents the out-streets of this city must be 
forcibly struck with the ragged and uncleanly appearance, the vile 
language, and the idle and miserable habits of great numbers of 
children, most of whom are of an age suitable for schools or for 
some useful employment. The parents of these children are, in all 
probability, too poor or too degenerate to provide them with clothing 
fit for them to be seen with in a school, and know not where to place 
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them in order that they may find employment or be better cared for. 
Accustomed, in many instances, to witness at home nothing in the 
way of example but what is degrading; early taught to observe in- 
temperance, and to hear obscene and profane language without dis- 
gust; obliged to beg, and even encouraged to acts of dishonesty, to 
satisfy the wants induced by the indolence of their parents,— what 
can be expected but that such children will in due time become 
responsible to the law for crimes which have thus in a manner been 
forced upon them? Can it be consistent with real justice that de- 
linquents of this character should be consigned to the infamy and 
severity of punishment, which must inevitably tend to perfect the 
work of degradation, to sink them still deeper in corruption, to de- 
prive them of their remaining sensibility to the shame of exposure, 
and establish them in all the hardihood of daring and desperate 
villany? Is it possible that a Christian community can lend its 
sanction to such a process without any effort to rescue and to save? 
If the agents of our municipal government stand toward the com- 
munity in the moral light of guardians of virtue; if they may be 
justly regarded as the political fathers of the unprotected,— does not 
every feeling of justice urge upon them the principle of considering 
these juvenile culprits as falling under their special guardianship, 
and claiming from them the right, which every child may demand 
of its parent, to be well instructed in the nature of its duties before 
it is punished for the breach of their observance? Ought not every 
citizen who has a just sense of the reciprocal obligations of parents 
and children to lend his aid to the administrators of the law in res- 
cuing these pitiable victims of neglect and wretchedness from the 
melancholy fate which almost inevitably results from an apprentice- 
ship in our common prisons? 


In conformity with the suggestions made by Dr. Griscom and 
others, a society was incorporated in New York in 1824 for the ref- 
ormation of juvenile delinquents. In 1825, on the first day of Janu- 
ary, this society formally opened the New York House of Refuge, 
said to be the first governmental reformatory for criminal youth 
ever established in the world. Private charity had previously done 
something for wayward boys both in this country and in Europe. In 
some instances children in workhouses and other places of confine- 
ment had been separated from older criminals, and given religious 
instruction. Cellular confinement for juvenile criminals was begun 
as early as 1667; and San Michele, in Rome, was opened in 1704 
for this class of offenders. The Red Hill Reformatory was opened 
in England in 1788. But to the United States of America, and to 
the nineteenth century, belong the honor of establishing the first gov- 
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ernmental juvenile reformatory in the world. The New York House 
of Refuge, although controlled by a corporation, received children 
convicted by the courts, and was chiefly supported by public funds. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century saw the establishment 
in the United States of only one public juvenile reformatory. The 
second quarter of the century saw the establishment of five similar 
institutions, if we may accept as conclusive the list of the juvenile 
reformatories of the United States by Mr. Homer Folks, published in 
the Charities Review for May, 1900. During this second quarter of 
the century, or, to be more specific, in 1833, Dr. J. H. Wichern estab- 
lished a reformatory called Das Rauhe Haus, near Hamburg, Ger- 
many, which was destined to exert a great influence upon the world, 
inasmuch as it was the first practical application of the so-called 
“cottage” or family system, since adopted in reformatory institutions 
in many parts of the world, and particularly in the United States of 
America, Fifteen years later, in 1848, what is now called the Lyman 
School for Boys was established at Westboro, Mass., the first insti- 
tution wholly under state control ever established in the United 
States for the reform of juvenile offenders. 

During the third quarter of the nineteenth century the number of 
juvenile reformatories, according to the same authority, increased 
from 6 to 32,— an increase indicating that such institutions were con- 
sidered a necessity of modern civilization, and also that these insti- 
tutions were found to operate successfully in reforming the youth 
committed to their care. The last quarter of the nineteenth century 
has greatly exceeded the record of all previous years. I have com- 
piled a list of 98 juvenile reformatories in the United States. These 
institutions contain a population of not less than 25,000 boys and 
girls. The value of the grounds and buildings belonging to these 
institutions amounts to nearly $20,000,000, and the total expenditures 
for the year 1898-99 were about $3,500,000. 

How wonderful and how significant has been the progress in the 
United States of the reformatory institutions for the young during the 
preceding century from the one small experimental institution in 1825 
to the ninety-eight well-established and successful institutions in rgor | 

If the rapid multiplication of juvenile reformatories is a fact of 
great significance, of equal, if not greater importance is the marvel- 


lous development in the methods used in these institutions for the re-- 


form of the youthful criminal. The modern reformatory is an evolu- 
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tion which bears comparatively little resemblance to the early type 
from which it has been developed. Even the very names given to 
these institutions are significant of the changes that have taken place 
inthem. The first reformatories were called “ houses of refuge,” and 
the dominant idea seemed to be to furnish a refuge for the youthful 
criminal where he could undergo the imprisonment authorized by 
statute and yet be shielded from the contaminating presence of old 
and hardened criminals. These houses of refuge were established by 
as intelligent, philanthropic, and public-spirited men as ever lived ; but 
they were pioneers, and their work was only experimental. These 
early institutions differed little from the penal institutions to which 
adults were sentenced except in the ages of the prisoners confined. 
The imprisonment of youth in penal institutions, even when supple- 
mented by scholastic teaching and religious instruction, neither satis- 
fied the demands of the public nor achieved the results fondly antici- 
pated by the friends of these institutions. Gradually houses of refuge 
changed into reform schools, in which education was the dominant 
idea. Experience soon taught that education alone, indispensable as 
it may be, does not necessarily touch the heart and reform the char- 
acter of the criminal: it may, indeed, but render him the more dan- 
gerous tothe community. The family plan imported from Europe did 
much to improve the character of our reformatories, and to the great 
state of Ohio we are indebted for the first family reform school for 
boys in the United States. Next came the idea of manual training 
and trades-teaching ; and this idea has revolutionized the juvenile re- 
formatories of the United States, and made possible the great and 
useful institutions that are now the pride of our country. Reform 
schools changed their names to industrial schools, and as such ac- 
complished a greater work than ever before in their history. Never- 
theless, I believe it to be true that those of us actively engaged in re- 
formatory work are discovering that, while scholastic education, moral 
and religious instruction, manual and industrial training, and trades- 
teaching are all necessary factors in the accomplishment of the ends 
aimed at, a reformatory must be mote than a house of refuge from 
the evil associations of the world, more thana public school for re- 
form, more than a cottage institution, a workshop, a manual-training 
or industrial school. It must be a home in the truest and best sense, 
—a place where comforts and refining influences abound, where love 
reigns in the human heart and casts its radiance abroad, where evil 
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dwarfs and withers away for want of nutrition, and where, amid the 
sunshine of hope and love and happy companionship, that which is best 
in the child’s nature grows and buds, and in due time breaks forth 
in richest blossom. No wonder, then, that, in recognition of the pre- 
dominant idea of home, institutions for the reform of juvenile delin- 
quents in many parts of our country are now adopting the name 
“home” as a part of the title of their institution, as, for instance, in 
New Jersey, Illinois, West Virginia, and elsewhere. 

As we contemplate the subject of juvenile reform, we may well re- 
joice at the astonishing progress made in the past and the high rank 
our reformatory institutions have now attained. One of the most emi- 
nent prison reformers of our country, the venerable General Brinker- 
hoff, after visiting many of the juvenile reformatories of this country 
and of Europe, gives it as his deliberate judgment that the juvenile 
reformatories of the United States are far in advance of similar in- 
stitutions in Europe. The present excellence of our institutions is 
the result of the laborious efforts of the past, prosecuted amid diffi- 
culties and discouraging failures. It is said that “history is the 
torch which illumines the path we soon must tread.” If so, it may 
be well to briefly consider some of the principal facts which have 
been established by past experience, that we may profit by them in 
our future work. I therefore call your attention to a very few of 
these leading truths. 

First. Juvenile reformatories are a necessity of modern civiliza- 
tion. Boys and girls will sometimes be wayward, will sometimes per- 
sistently tread the paths of vice, and defy the laws of the land; and, 
when the private home can exert no restraining influence, commit- 
ment to a public reformatory becomes a necessity. The confinement 
of juvenile offenders in any place where they can associate with 
hardened criminals is an offence against common decency, as well as 
public policy, and should never be tolerated in any civilized commu- 
nity. Yet I regret to say that there are still places in our country, 
where boys are confined in jails, penitentiaries, or workhouses, where 
they are taking their elementary instruction in vice and crime from 
older associates, listening with rapt attention to stories of burglary 
and violence, or with feverish thirst drinking in revolting tales of 
debauchery and sensuality, thus preparing themselves to be the 
actors in similar deeds of daring wickedness in years to come. In 
many parts of our country there is urgent need of legislation to effect- 
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ually end this promiscuous association of old and young offenders ; 
and the first step toward ending it is to provide suitable reforma- 
tories to which young criminals may be committed. 

Second. Juvenile reformatories do reform. No fact could be bet- 
ter established than this. Those who have had experience in the 
various institutions devoted to this work are unanimous in asserting 
its truth. No reasonable person claims that all bad boys and girls 
can be made good. The Saviour himself wept because of the un- 
converted, whose hearts he could not reach. But it is true that a 
large proportion of all the boys and girls committed to modern 
reformatories are reclaimed from a life of sin. Our reformatories 
ate successfully prosecuting the work they were designed to do; and 
it is the duty of the public to take a lively interest in their welfare, 
and, by wise legislation, intelligent supervision, and liberal appropri- 
ations of public money, enable them to reach the highest possible 
efficiency. 

Third. Juvenile reformatories must accomplish their work by 
educational rather than by retributive or repressive measures. An 
evil heart cannot be conquered by force of arms. ‘Tying down the 
safety-valve will not prevent the pent-up steam from bursting the 
boiler. The evil in a boy’s heart may be repressed by deterrent 
punishments; but it still exists there, and sooner or later will burst 
forth with increased fury. Not by direct assault can we overcome 
the evil hearts of our juvenile delinquents, but rather by the indi- 
rect but gentle methods of education, using this word in its broadest 
signification. 

Fourth. The educational processes must include physical training, 
scholastic training, manual and industrial training, moral and spiritual 
training. An education which does not include them all in proper 
proportion is unsymmetrical and defective, and will not be productive 
of the best results. ' 

Fifth. So far as is possible, juvenile reformatories must teach 
the occupations or trades which the children are likely to follow 
when they go out into the world to earn their own living. Many of 
these children do not have good homes of their own, nor parents 
who will find them suitable employment and care for them until they 
become self-supporting. Hence these children must be fitted to earn 
a living before they leave the reformatory, as otherwise they will go 
out into the world only to be tramps or to join the great army of 
criminals. 
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Sixth. The juvenile reformatory must be a home. Parental care 
and love must be paramount. For younger children the cottage 
system is far superior to the congregate on account of the greater 
opportunity to deal with each child according to its individual tem- 
perament and personal characteristics, because of the greater free- 
dom from irksome restraint, because of the facilities it affords for 
better classification of the delinquents, and, finally, because the cot- 
tages can approach more nearly to an ideal home for the children 
than can any great building occupied as a congregate school. The 
physical surroundings should be made pleasant. Flowers, pictures, 
books, games, and other accompaniments of the best private home 
should abound; and every effort should be made to render the life 
of the children hopeful and happy. f 

Seventh. A juvenile reformatory should never be regarded as a 
“penal” institution. A commitment to it should not be regarded 
as a “ punishment,” and life in such an institution should never be 
called “imprisonment.” The use of such words shows a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the institution, and tends to the injury of the 
children committed to it. In many states the laws should be so 
revised as to strike out these objectionable words and all others 
of like import. 

Eighth. Release from reformatories should be conditional. An 
intelligent supervision of all children out on parole should be main- 
tained, and their conduct and treatment carefully investigated. 
Paroled children not doing well should be returned to the institution 
for further discipline, or transferred to an intermediate reformatory. 
Upon the faithfulness and efficiency of this supervision of paroled 
children the usefulness of a reformatory very largely depends. 

Ninth. ‘The management of reformatories should be wholly 
divorced from politics. Success can be achieved only when such 
institutions are controlled by persons of experience and ability, whose 
tenure of office depends upon the efficiency of their service, and not 
upon the vicissitudes of political parties. Whenever such institutions 
become the “ spoils of office,” subject to the patronage of: politicians, 
abuses are sure to creep in, and general mismanagement, incompe- 
tency, and corruption will follow. Public office should be regarded as 
a public trust; and personal fitness should be the test, and the only 
test, for positions in the public service of reformatory institutions. 

But time will not permit the further enumeration of the important 
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lessons taught us by the failures and successes of past years. By the 
methods thus briefly suggested our best modern reformatories are 
accomplishing their work, and our future progress must be along the 
lines already laid down. Everything which enters into the daily life 
of reformatory boys and girls must contribute its share of discipline 
to the attainment of the ends desired. Work, rest, sleep, recreation, 
study, pleasant surroundings, agreeable occupations, healthful exer- 
cises, nutritious food for body, mind, and soul, are some of the 
requisites necessary to complete and lasting reform. They are the 
means which the successful reformer must use for the accomplishment 
of his purpose, as the physician uses his medicines or the mariner 
uses his sails and rudder. Along these same lines future progress 
will surely be made, and grander results than we have yet known will 
be achieved. There are possibilities that we have not yet perceived, 
there are problems we have not yet solved. The influence of heredity 
in determining human character has not yet been gauged, nor are we 
certain to what extent heredity can be overcome by environment. 
We can weigh and measure the human body, and record the progress 
of its growth in size and strength. By appropriate means, we can 
strengthen weak muscles, stimulate sluggish organs, reduce excessive 
development, and thus produce an approximate symmetry of physique. 
Psychologists are learning how to measure and record certain mental 
activities, and are seeking for means to stimulate and repress them. 
But as yet no methods have been originated by which the character- 
istics of a child’s moral nature may be discovered and recorded in 
scientific terms, or by which the growth of the moral nature may be 
accurately measured. We have not yet provided systematic gymnastic 
exercises for the production of a symmetrical moral nature as we have 
for the production of a symmetrical physique. Here is a field of work 
for those interested in juvenile reform. The time may come when the 
condition and growth of the mind and moral nature, as well as of the 
body, will be discoverable by scientific tests, and when the facts 
ascertained can be recorded in scientific language. Anthropological 
and psychological study of large numbers of delinquent children by 
qualified experts would doubtless reveal many interesting and impor- 
tant facts, and throw much light on the problems of juvenile reform. 
A complete and accurate diagnosis of the physical, mental, and moral 
diseases or weaknesses which bring children to our institutions is 
preliminary to the scientific treatment of those diseases. May it not 
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be reasonable to assume that the time will come when reformatories 
will partake somewhat of the nature of hospitals for the cure of 
moral disorders, a place in which experts will discover the remote and 
obscure causes of moral obliquity, and apply such scientific treatment 
as each individual case may require? ‘The George Junior Republic 
is an interesting experiment in training dependent and delinquent 
children in morality, responsibility, and self-control by a practical 
application of certain well-known principles of intellectual and moral 
growth; and I believe it is not too early to say that this experiment 
has already proved successful, and that it is destined to exert a 
marked influence upon the management of the reformatory institu- 
tions of the future. In the early days of reformatories their manage- 
ment was chiefly empirical; but rational methods have taken their 
place, and ultimately the treatment of youthful criminals will probably 
be reduced to a strictly scientific basis. 

While rejoicing in the wonderful progress of juvenile reform in 
the past and in its encouraging condition in the present, we must 
push on to the accomplishment of yet greater results in the future. 
The work is yet in its infancy. Its importance to the world and 
to the children themselves can scarcely be overestimated, and it 
demands our best thought and highest endeavor. The state owes 
a duty to these delinquent and criminal children. Every child has 
a natural right to such education, industria] training, and moral 
culture as will fit it for the duties of citizenship; and if, through 
the neglect or evil training of parents, a child becomes criminal, it 
is clearly the duty of the state, for its own good, for the protection 
of society, and for the welfare of the child himself, to place him in 
an environment and under a training specially adapted to secure his 
reformation and to prepare him for honest and intelligent citizenship. 
That the juvenile reformatories of the twentieth century will accom- 
plish this result even more successfully than the schools of to-day 
there can be little doubt. 

And, finally, let us ever remember that, if cure is good, preven- 
tion is better. If “reform” has been one of the watchwords of 
the nineteenth century, may “ prevention” be the watchword of the 
twentieth century! Crime is largely the result of social errors and 
social injustice. Our civilization is producing criminals faster than 
reformatories can reform them. The increase of crime is one of 
the appalling facts of to-day. Our reformatory institutions are doing 
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grand work in reforming the individuals committed to them, but they 
can no more keep back the rising tide of crime than can bulrushes 
impede the progress of the Nile. We must discover the causes of 
pauperism, of insanity, and of crime, and so far as possible abolish 
them. The law of self-preservation demands it. Regard for the 
welfare of our nation and of the human race demands it. Justice 
demands it. These causes cannot be hidden so deep in obscurity 
as to forever evade the search-lights of scientific investigation. To 
discover these causes and, so far as possible, to remove them is the 
great problem of the new century. To the cry of poor, suffering, 
sinful humanity the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
will ever respond as to the bugle-call of duty; and, true to its glori- 
ous past, it will continue to lead in the onward march of Christian 
philanthropy. I have faith in God, faith in humanity, faith in the 
twentieth century; and I believe to-night, with a faith that equals 
conviction, that the philanthropy of the twentieth century will turn 
back the onsweeping tide of pauperism and crime, and make this 
beautiful world of ours a purer and brighter home for the children 
of men. 


GIRLS’ REFORMATORIES AND THEIR INHERENT 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


BY WILLIAM G. FAIRBANK, 


SUPERINTENDENT STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CONNECTICUT. 


In the United States the history of reformatories for girls extends 
over a period of but forty-six years, as the first such institution was 
established at Lancaster, Mass., in the year 1855. 

This school was organized on the family plan, beginning, I believe, 
with three separate homes, capable of receiving thirty girls each, with 
a matron at the head of each home, but all under the supervision of 
a male superintendent. During recent years a female superintendent 
has been in charge. 

It is an interesting fact that the first institution to which the late 
queen of England gave her name and support was a reformatory for 
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girls, which was established under the title of Victoria Asylum, by 
Miss Murray, first maid-of-honor to the queen. 

Since 1855, the time when the school at Lancaster was instituted, 
girls’ reformatories have been established very generally throughout 
the Union, save in a few Southern and Western states. Some of 
these have been organized in connection with boys’ reformatories, 
each occupying separate departments in the same building; some in 
separate buildings, but on the same grounds, under one management. 
Others have been established as separate institutions, under separate 
management. The latter plan is now generally accepted as the 
better one, when reformatories for boys or girls are to be created; 
namely, that of placing them in- different localities, as entirely distinct 
institutions. 

We recognize the efficient work that is being accomplished in the 
different reformatories organized under each of these plans. All are 
saving a large percentage of those committed to their care to lives of 
virtue and usefulness. Each has its merits; and, under expert man- 
agement and control, each can but accomplish good. But expert 
management is not always secured; and then, where both sexes are 
received in one building, there would be greater liability of unde- 
sirable complications. The mutual advantages existing where both 
sexes are received in separate buildings, properly located on the 
same grounds under one management, are most apparent; and the 
objections are more visionary than real. I speak from experience, 
having had charge of a school for some twelve years where both 
sexes were received, in separate buildings, on the same grounds. 
But the relative positions of the buildings were by no means ideal. 
First, a site should be secured having the requisite natural advan- 
tages. Then the buildings should be so located that the schools 
could be as distinctly separate one from the other as though they 
were a hundred miles apart. This is entirely possible. These 
suggestions are made for the consideration of those who have not as 
yet provided institutions for both sexes. A mere pronouncement 
against such a plan, on purely theoretical lines, or by those who have 
had experience with schools of one sex only, should have little 
weight; while the advantages, from a pecuniary point of view, are so 
apparent as not to need statement in this presence. 

As a rule, it is true that girls’ reformatories have not thus far re- 
ceived the marked consideration nor the pecuniary aid that has been 
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extended to reformatories for boys. They seem to have been con- 
sidered by the public as of secondary importance. Almost without 
exception, reformatories for boys have been established in the differ- 
ent states long before an effort was made to care for the unfortunate, 
erring, homeless girls. And yet the girls, by and by, as mothers, are 
to make and educate the heart of the nation. Is there any such 
disparity between the numbers of unfortunate, erring girls, who need 
our best thought and care, and the boys who need the same, as 
exists between the number of each sex actually cared for in our re- 
form and industrial schools in any state? 

There are reformatories for girls as well as for boys, established on 
the congregate plan, that are doing excellent work. But it is gener- 
ally conceded that the cottage, or family, plan is the more desirable, 
as it affords better opportunities to classify those received according 
to their age, mental attainments, or evil tendencies, and also for the 
reason that the number brought together in a single home, being 
much smaller, more nearly resembles the natural home, and more 
individual care and instruction can be given. In the United States 
the usual number received in a single home varies from twenty-five 
to forty. Some receive even a larger number. While a great and 
good work is being accomplished with such numbers, I seriously 
question whether in these latter days we have improved on the plans 
adopted by the Philanthropic Society of London and Wichern in 
Germany and Demetz in France. The London society in 1788 
placed vicious and vagrant children, in families of twelve each, in 
modest cottages, devoid of costly ornamentation. In each cottage 
were placed a gardener, a tailor, and a shoemaker, with their wives ; 
and the whole group was in the charge of a general superintendent. 
Wichern began his great work in 1833. He gathered in single cot- 
tages families of twelve each. Demetz established his wonderful 
school for juvenile delinquents in 1839, on the family plan, fifteen 
boys being received in each home. It is said that nearly all of them 
had committed criminal acts, but it is recorded that during a period 
of forty years 95 per cent. were saved. 

A little later we find that Holland boasted of one of the model 
reformatories of Europe, where vagrant and vicious children were 
received in families of fifteen each ; and the most extraordinary suc- 
cess was attained, as “not more than 2 per cent., according to 
the best evidence, ever became criminals.” This, we can but believe, 
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was the true family plan; and the only item of expense that need be 
greater in such small families is the salaries paid to a necessarily 
increased number of instructors. But this would be money well ex- 
pended, as far more individual advice, sympathy, and instruction can 
be given, and hence a larger number saved to good citizenship. 

With reference to the industries that should be taught in our 
reformatories for girls the congress held in Stockholm in 1878 is 
quoted as saying, ‘“ The girls ought to receive in these establishments 
an education which shall prepare them, above all, for the care and 
management of a household.” No wiser words could have been 
spoken, and to this end a good general education can be given by 
a judicious changing of the girls from one department to another. 
It is desirable, however, to supplement the knowledge thus gained by 
classes conducted by experts in the several departments of house- 
wifery. There should be classes in cooking, dressmaking, laundry 
work without machinery, and nursing, at least. Training should also 
be given in physical culture and music, in social etiquette and gen- 
eral accomplishments. The art of making home attractive by simple, 
inexpensive ornamentation, tasteful arrangement, and the cultivation 
of flowers, should receive careful attention. A part of recreation time 
can be agreeably spent in acquiring a knowledge of fancy-work. We 
do not recommend educating our girls for or placing them in offices, 
shops, mills, stores, and like places. It may be said that, as in our 
reformatories for boys many trades are taught, so our girls should 
be taught telegraphy, typewriting, stenography, etc. While we do not 
depreciate teaching such things, we do not recommend that they be 
taught until a thorough knowledge of all that pertains to good house- 
keeping and home-making is acquired. If they are, we shall make 
the mistake that many parents in affluent circumstances have made, 
and in after years so much regretted. Our boys either choose for 
themselves, or, by advice, make selection of a given trade; and their 
time while in the school is devoted to acquiring a knowledge of it. 

Their aim is to become proficient in that particular calling. This 
is as it should be, for to become a “ jack at all trades” is to be good 
at none. But, in our schools for girls, every girl should be taught 
first of all the art of housekeeping and home-making. Add to this 
a good common-school education, with additional studies, if time 
permits, and we have given our girls an equipment for life fully 
equal to that given any individual boy in the trade-schools. They 
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are thus fitted to go from schools as helpers in some good home, 
the best and safest place for them. They are also fitted to become 
good home-makers, wives, mothers, or to go out as cooks, laun- 
dresses, dressmakers, seamstresses, book-keepers, and _ teachers. 
They may also acquire a knowledge of the culture of small fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers. Should a greenhouse or poultry plant be 
added, as is being done in some schools, further advantages could 
be given. 

Among the many problems that are receiving earnest attention 
and study is the question of discipline. The first and last thought 
should be that discipline must be reformative. It is our work to 
establish or re-establish moral harmony in the soul. Hope is a 
more potent agent for good than fear, reward than punishment. 
As our girls develop in character, we must labor to impress them 
with the fact that they are largely in control of their own destiny. 
Self-interest must be awakened. They must early learn the lesson 
that personal interest is best subserved by personal effort. Such 
awakened interest will enforce a high order of discipline when any 
degree of severity of punishment would fail. In the words of an- 
other, ‘ Brute force may make good prisoners: moral training alone 
will make good citizens. To the latter of these ends the living soul 
must be won: to the former, the inert body.” Military discipline, 
good in its place, trains persons to act together: a true reformative 
discipline, to act separately. Virtue was never the product of force. 
By force we may repress individual character, and establish a ma- 
chine-like discipline. In developing character, we must instil right 
principles that will find expression in individual action. Do not 
misunderstand me. I would emphasize the words of another: “ Un- 
suitable indulgence is as pernicious as unsuitable severity. Stern 
and oftentimes severe training is necessary for reformation, but it 
must be benevolent in order to give birth to virtue.” 

We must studiously avoid all unnecessary humiliation or degrada- 
tion in our administration of discipline or punishment. In subduing, 
we must not crush; and irritation should be avoided. If we would 
accomplish the greatest change for good in our girls, we must obtain 
the consent of their wills. If we would have them imbibe right prin- 
ciples and receive our instruction, we must secure the consent of 
their wills to our teachings, that they may choose what we choose for 
them. Without this sympathy, this agreement of choice between the 
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officers of our schools and the girls, little permanent good can be 
accomplished. How shall this be achieved? Simply by having in 
charge of our reformatories for girls such officers, and only such, 
from the superintendent to the lowest, as are thoroughly imbued 
with a hearty desire to accomplish the object for which such institu- 
tions are established, with a firm, abiding faith that it is entirely 
possible that these children of unfortunate birth or evi! environment, 
neglected, deserted, or wilfully disobedient, may and can be saved 
to true, virtuous, noble womanhood,— persons whose hearts beat in 
sympathy with the great heart of the Master, whose spirits are 
touched with fire from the ‘altar of self-sacrifice, whose love is a 
reflection of the divine, whose purpose, whose anxious solicitude, is 
to be a means of salvation to all who are placed in their charge. 

I am aware that my answer will move some to ask, Where can 
such persons be found? But the question implies a tacit admission 
that either we are consciously lacking in these essential character- 
istics ourselves or that we believe that many of those occupying 
positions as teachers in our schools are thus deficient. Surely, here 
is the great cause of our weakness. While we delight to speak in 
words of unstinted praise of the many true and noble-hearted men 
and women now engaged in our different reformatories, whose influ- 
ence for good is plainly evident now, and will live as a means of 
salvation to many when they shall have passed on, the fact remains 
that it is difficult to obtain persons qualified for the task of leading 
girls from wrong lives to right living, persons who possess the 
needed characteristics, stated by another as “entire self-devotion, 
calm and cautious judgment, great firmness of purpose, steadiness 
of action, a keen insight into the springs of human conduct,” true, 
sympathetic, moral. As the need of such qualities in those who 
are to enter upon reformative work stands unquestioned, how good 
a thing it would be if a special education could be had by those who 
make choice of this work, such as is attainable for other great call- 
ings in life! Is not ours a profession exalted above most others, and 
worthy of a most careful, a divine preparation? 

The corps of officers and instructors of any juvenile reformatory 
should be able to make and sustain the moral tone and public senti- 
ment of the institution, and this should and can be accomplished 
largely by and through the inmates. The superintendent should 
lead in all this work ; and, to attain the best results, he must lead. It 
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should never be true that the secular affairs of any such school, its 
general management, its finances, should ever be an excuse for any 
lack at this all-important point. He or she should be at all times in 
touch with whatever has to do with the discipline. Personal ease or 
preference should never lead to a delegation of this responsibility. 

It has been said, ‘“‘ Work, education, and religion, the latter includ- 
ing moral instruction, are the three great forces to be employed in the 
reformation of the world”; and, of all the agencies for good, “religion 
is first in importance, because most powerful in its action upon the 
human heart and life.” Accepting this proposition in the sense in 
which it is accepted by every sect and denomination of Christ’s great 
Church Universal, our work in these Christian institutions of a Chris- 
tian nation can be no less than to strive, through every channel of 
our influence, to lead our youth to Christ, without whose benediction 
we labor in vain. 

We have in the girls, first, the home-making element of the future ; 
second, the mothers in embryo; third, the character-builders of the 
coming generation; fourth, the latent power for good or evil, that 
will purify and save or seduce and ruin; fifth, the caterers of the 
people, and hence the promoters of health and happiness or of weak- 
ness, disease, and social discord. Is it, then, too much to say of every 
girl that is born in the state that she must be saved? Yet there are 
many more girls in every state who need restraint and proper moral 
and religious training, such as our institutions extend to them, than 
are so fortunate as to receive proper instruction and care. 

We wait so often for definite proof of criminality when positive 
proof of manifest danger is not wanting. Generally speaking, the 
need is not so much for more and larger institutions as for organized, 
intelligent, tactful, Christian work to renovate the homes where the 
children are born. Some one has said, “ The time to begin the work 
of saving some children is three or four generations before they are 
born.” I am fully in sympathy with this sentiment; but, knowing 
that we have no control of the past, we look to the future, and are 
fully persuaded that every girl we save to true womanhood will prove 
a means of salvation to the generations to come. 

In the words of another, ‘“‘ Every movement for the relief of soci- 
ety from the fearful burdens of vice and criminality has forced upon 
thoughtful minds the conviction that the only solution of the prob- 
lem is to be found in the application of radical remedies in the 
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period of childhood.” I would add early childhood. As surely as 
enlightened Christian effort is intelligently put forth, according to 
the measure of our privilege, opportunity, and responsibility, in child- 
saving work, so surely and in like measure will the numbers in our 
reformatories for girls, and boys as well, be reduced. This may not 
come in our day, but it is largely to be realized in the future. It is 
settled to-day that a state has a right to decree that every child 
within her borders shall be educated. It will sooner or later be as 
well settled that the state has the right and that it is her duty to 
require that every child, from its earliest moments of conscious 
existence, when first impressions can be made, shall be reared in an 
environment of virtue. Then every mother will receive the neces- 
sary help to teach, by example and precept, the principles of right 
living, or, if incapable or unwilling, she will be separated from her 
child, that it may receive from other hands what a mother cannot 
or will not bestow. 

It is in their homes that our boys and girls should be saved to-day 
rather thanin our reformatories and institutions of any kind what- 
ever. Wherever this cannot be done, it is the duty of the state and 
society to interfere, and early take the children from such homes and 
place them under saving influences. Until child-saving work is done 
on a much larger scale than it is done to-day, our reformatories for 
juvenile delinquents will be crowded with inmates. ’Tis a blessed 
work to save the erring youth, but it is far better to save the child 
from erring. 
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THE MENTAL CAPACITY OF JUVENILE DELIN. 
QUENTS. 


BY FRANKLIN HORATIO NIBECKER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF HOUSE OF REFUGE, GLEN MILLS, PA. 


Introspection in an individual is seldom to be encouraged. Every 
beautiful action is liable to be robbed of its virtue by hypercritical 
inspection and every noble impulse vitiated by destructive analysis. 
But the same rule does not apply to organized effort for the accom- 
plishment of beneficent purposes. Such effort is necessarily based 
upon some theory formed from certain known facts. The effort can 
hence be only the result of deduction from the facts known, and should 
consequently be subject to continual correction from experience 
gained in the observation of the operation of the line of policy 
pursued, 

Too much careful, exhaustive study of institutions of education 
cannot be made. To be of the greatest advantage, every separate 
and special line of inquiry should be made independently, so that the 
mind of the investigator shall not be led to lose sight of the end 
sought by following out general lines or pursuing some interest- 
ing side issue presented by the special individuals that may be 
brought before him. Furthermore, some standard should be estab- 
lished with which each subject can be compared, so that the results 
may be reduced to statistical and mathematical form, and the ele- 
ment of personal judgment eliminated as far as possible. 

The whole line of treatment and the basis of judgment of the 
results of the treatment of pupils in schools for delinquent children 
depend upon what the pupil may be when he comes under the 
influence of the school. If, then, one wishes to reach some conclu- 
sion concerning the curriculum and efficiency of the school of letters 
in such an establishment, it is only natural to seek to learn as ab- 
solutely as possible the character and capacity of the minds of the 
pupils. 

Of course, absolute results cannot be claimed in the ultimate 
conclusions of such an inquiry. Neither will it do to generalize too 
absolutely from such conclusions even for a single school, unless 
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the investigation is repeated at considerable intervals on exactly the 
same lines, with about the same number of pupils. Indeed, to have 
the conclusions reliable over a wide extent of territory, the work 
would almost necessarily have to be done in all the different institu- 
tions by the same person. 

In spite of all such limitations as those admitted above, thorough 
work of this kind cannot but be useful to those who go to the heart 
of their work. If such data could be recorded from time to time, 
in the course of a few years some valuable results would no doubt 
be obtained. 

The studies for the present consideration of ‘‘ The Mental Capac- 
ity of Juvenile Delinquents’ were made by private interviews with 
one hundred pupils who had been in the school at least one year. 
Those interviewed were taken consecutively in the order in which 
they were received into the institution, as it was thought with that 
number taken in that way a fair average would be struck. Besides 
the results obtained by conversation with the boy, the record of 
the boy’s school standing when admitted and one year later, the 
visiting agent’s report of his visit to the boy’s home at the time of 
commitment and the recorded history of the boy made at the time 
of his commitment were all before the investigator, and assisted in 
reaching the conclusions in each case, which were recorded as 
arrived at. 

The standard used in judging of mental capacity from educational 
work was the established grade work of the public schools of Phila- 
delphia. And, as our school of letters is organized upon the same 
basis and under intelligent direction, by which it is kept abreast of 
the city schools in all methods and equipment, the pupil is expected 
to make progress equal to or greater than that which is required by 
the Philadelphia grades. 

But even this absolute standard cannot be taken as a basis of 
judgment without some modification, because the maturity of the 
pupil’s mind as compared with the degree of advancement of the 
work done must have some weight in determining whether the 
ground covered is a normal amount. A boy who has had few school 
advantages or has neglected them until he has reached the age of 
fourteen should cover more ground in a given time than a boy who 
would be naturally engaged upon the same work, though he were 
only nine. 
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The one hundred pupils whose cases are here considered came 
from large and small cities, towns, and country districts, so that all 
phases of social life and environment are represented. 

The average age of the pupils was thirteen and three-tenths years ; 
and so, if we consider school age as beginning at six years, the 
average attendance at school should be 7.3 years. The average 
attendance at school of each pupil, however, was found to be only 
4.39 years, showing that each pupil had attended school practically 
three years less than would be necessary to place him in normal 
school standing. ‘This would explain the lower grade of pupils in 
schools for delinquents, and would answer all criticisms upon the 
intelligence of delinquents as a class, if such criticisms depended 
upon the fact of backwardness in school for their sole basis. 

When we come to consider the character of the attendance at 
school, whether it was reasonably regular or not, we find that, while 
the average number of years attended by each pupil was 60 per 
cent. of normal school time, 63 per cent. of the pupils who attended 
only 60 per cent. of the time that should be legitimately devoted to 
school attended very irregularly. Thus there would be a further 
very large reduction in the advance that could be legitimately ex- 
pected of this 63 per cent. And, although the deductions were 
drawn from an entirely different set of entries and markings, it 
appears that exactly the same percentage — namely, 63 per cent.— 
of the boys had made very little or poor progress in their studies 
before coming to our school, Of the remaining 37 per cent., 21 
per cent. had progressed only fairly, while 8 per cent. had made 
good progress, and 8 per cent. were illiterates and were not classed 
with the 63 per cent. of backward pupils, because, of course, their 
class should not be judged by the same standard as the preceding 
class. 

The following figures show the percentages at the end of one year 
compared with those at its beginning : — 

After one 


Before year inG. 
entering. M. School. 


ee Co ee eee he ae 41 
* BO ss 8 alike EDI ag We ee 24 

2 “ ee eae eT ae 35 
OCR alg.) sk 6 wither meow e.g a ee eee oe ° 


These figures show that five times as many boys as had made 
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good progress before coming to our school made good progress in 
it. By this test, 41 per cent. of our pupils are of normal capacity, 
24 per cent. of fair capacity, and 35 decidedly below normal. 

It is interesting, also, to see in the similar form how the pupils 
passed from one class to another during the year : — 


Number of illiterates who progressed well 


“ “ those classed as doing fairly, who progressed ‘cal, aw 

“ “ “ “ “ “ badly, “ “ “ Eo ee ee 19 

“ “ “ “ “ “ well, “ “ “ = = f 8 41 

: ‘* illiterates who progressed fairly . . . a: We, eta ae 

“ “ those classed as doing badly, who pragremel. fairly o . oe 

“ “ “ “ “ “ fairly, “ “ “ Sy al. 10 24 

. “ jlliterates who progressed badly .. . . ee 

" “ those classed as doing badly, who progressed badly ‘os pr oe 
100 


But the educational test, or the ability to acquire a prescribed 
amount of knowledge of a given portion of certain school-books in 
a given time, is not a final or absolute test of mental capacity of any 
individual. 

Mere scholastic standing is so far from a true gauge of mental 
capacity that further inquiry and testing was made by observation 
of the pupils’ mental processes, the virility of impressions, and the 
appreciation of distinctions in value of ideas. 

Following this basis of judgment, it was found that, while 38 were 
classed as normal instead of 41, only 29 of the number that had 
been classed as normal when judged by school work — namely, 41 
— were now so classed, or about 72 percent. But there had been 
added to the normal class from those who had done fairly 8 names, 
and 1 even from the class that had done badly, giving, as stated 
above, 38 per cent. of the whole number as normal as against 41 per 
cent. as deduced from school standing. The approximation of these 
two percentages would seem to indicate that, “errors and omissions 
excepted,” the conclusions arrived at in both cases are practically 
the same so far as percentages are concerned, but differ in a con- 
siderable degree when individuals are concerned. 

The interested student will at once desire to know how large an 
influence the boy’s home life may have exerted upon his condition 
in permanently stunting or warping his mind. Of course, privation 
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in childhood with degrading surroundings or morally bad influences, 
when experienced by the very young and extending over a consid- 
erable part of the formative period of life, will eventually change the 
capacity and character of the mind. In order to bring some light 
upon the questions thus properly arising, the inquiry was extended 
to the character of the homes from which the pupils came, their 
seeming susceptibility to moral impulses and thoughts, any attempt 
or absence of attempt at home discipline, and the age at which 
habits of theft or the use of tobacco commenced. In this way, about 
as much ground as could be well covered in an investigation into 
the mental capacity, original and resultant, of the pupils was covered. 

The first result noticeable was the fact that in 60 per cent. of the 
homes from which the boys came there was attempted discipline on 
the part of parents or guardians; and the percentage of homes in 
which there was no attempt to require proper conduct varied in 
almost a descending scale from the homes of the illiterates, 75 per 
cent. of which attempted no discipline, with a break in the class who 
had done only fairly in school, to the homes of those who had made 
good progress, 124 per cent. of which attempted no discipline. These 
percentages are based upon the tables of attainments of the pupils 
when they entered the school. 

When we come to consider the same data concerning the homes of 
the pupils in connection with the classification of the pupils after one 
year’s work in our school under supposedly proper discipline, just 
the results that would be expected are brought to light. While the 
standard of performance has been raised along the line by diminish- 
ing the number of the three lower classes, the proportion in each 
grade from homes where there was no discipline attempted has in- 
creased, excepting in the lower grade, which was composed of illit- 
erates, and so disappears. The 12} per cent. of those doing well 
from homes without discipline has arisen to 29 per cent., and the 43 
per cent. of those doing fairly from the same class of homes has 
arisen to 54 per cent. And, as the improvement in the higher grades 
has been made more largely from recruits from the lowest grade, 
that grade still shows a greater percentage from the undisciplined 
homes. From 38 per cent. at the time of admission it rises to 43 
per cent. 

A complete analysis of these figures would be too long and deal 
too exclusively with tabular work to be in place in a paper like 
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this, but the work may be summarized in this way, of the 60 
pupils who came from homes where there was an attempt at proper 
government, 36 per cent. advanced into the highest grade; and, of 
the 40 pupils who came from homes without parental restraint, only 
37% per cent. advanced to the highest standing. I say only, be- 
cause one would naturally expect that children who were entirely un- 
disciplined, provided their mental capacity had not been affected by 
lack of restraint and individualism in conduct, would respond in 
larger proportional numbers to proper conditions and wisely directed 
effort. Thus we come upon the first really tangible indication that 
is worthy of further careful investigation; namely, that the early 
life of the child not only retards the development of the child and 
loses the time wasted, but also permanently injures his capacity for 
effort. Perhaps, if the record were again made, after more time had 
been given for proper conditions to have their influence, a greater 
percentage of recoveries would be recorded. To see whether the 
character of the homes as divided into two classes — namely, comfort- 
able and degraded or bad —will show similar results, the necessary 
computations were made. Of the 72 pupils who came from comfort- 
able homes, 374 per cent. advanced to the highest class during the 
year, Of the 38 pupils coming from homes classed as degraded or 
bad, 28 per cent. advanced to the highest class. This shows em- 
phatically, in connection with the previous figures, the permanent 
effect upon the child’s mind of home conditions, and seems to indi- 
cate that bad physical and moral conditions are more detrimental 
than lack of government in the family. 

It might be well to state that, of the homes that are classed as com- 
fortable, 3 are also classed as degraded and8 as bad. There remains 
still one cross-comparison that might have some bearing on the sub- 
ject. Any judgment concerning character, except from action, is 
liable to be very faulty. The judgment of character is a rather arbi- 
trary designation, intended to indicate ability to make moral distinction 
and the degree of susceptibility to moral impression. This last com- 
parison is between the character of the subjects’ moral sensitiveness 
and the kind of homes from which they came. Of those who seemed 
to be absolutely devoid of moral sensitiveness, or, as some would call 
them, moral idiots, although I think the term too strong for these 
cases, 4 were from comfortable homes, 1 from a degraded and 1 from 
a bad home. Of the 56 who seemed reasonably susceptible, 40 were 
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from comfortable homes, and 6 from degraded and 1o from bad 
homes. Of the 47 who seemed only slightly sensitive to moral im- 
pressions, 30 were from comfortable homes, 6 from degraded, and 11 
from bad homes. 

This analysis brings out the fact that practically the same percent- 
age of pupils as did well in our school, and were classed as normal, 
were sensitive to moral impressions and came from comfortable 
homes, and is likewise quite close to the result of the mental examina- 
tion made without reference to the progress made in school. 

If we take the number of those susceptible to moral impressions 
who came from comfortable homes — namely, 40 — as the central term, 
we have only to rise one to reach the number of normals as determined 


' by educational test, and to drop two to reach the number of normals 


as determined by independent examination apart from school work. 

I have the highest reverence for conscientiousness in all such investi- 
gations. All of the different lines taken to find, if possible, some 
more clear view of this important and certainly very interesting ‘erra 
incognita were independently followed, and no collation or tabulation 
of the data attempted until the field notes were all made. Conse- 
quently, there is a certain satisfaction in finding such close approaches 
to verification of the result of one set of operations by the result of 
other sets of operations entirely independent. 

No reference has been made to the data collected concerning the 
age at which theft commenced or at which the use of tobacco was 
begun, as no connection has been discovered in this investigation 
between these habits and the mental capacity of the pupils. 
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EXPANSION AS APPLIED TO REFORMATORIES 
FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 


BY C. D. HILLES, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, LANCASTER, OHIO. 


We are assembled in annual session in the shadow of the great 
dome beneath which, for many months, there has been a spirited 
discussion of the moral and legal phases of the proposed extension 
of our national boundary lines. 

This agitation recalled the circumstances of our modest beginnings 
as a nation, enforced a review of our development and progress, and 
refreshed our memories as to the methods by which territory had 
been acquired and the extent of our accretions. 

It is a fit place and an opportune time, therefore, to grow retro- 
spective, to canvass present conditions, and consider the propriety of 
enlarging the scope of our work and the sphere of our usefulness. 

Less than a half-century ago Ohio resolved upon an ambitious 
experiment with a view to rescuing children from evil courses likely 
to be embraced or upon which they had already embarked. Other 
states had houses of detention or refuge, but they were not hopeful 
institutions. It was not then an accepted principle of social economy 
that “expenditure incurred in the restraint of youth is less costly 
than the punishment of calloused crime.’’ A philanthropic Buckeye 
governor adopted the recommendation of a commission of his crea- 
tion in 1858, and the “Reform Farm” at Lancaster was the 
immediate result. At the very outset, bars were banished and en- 
closures eliminated. The authors of the legislative act were probably 
unaware of the singular excellence and nobility of their work. It 
was a praiseworthy example, and worked a revolution in the reform- 
atory world in an incredibly short space of time. In some quarters 
it was looked upon as the undertaking of visionaries. There were 
conservatives, like those of whom Douglas Jerrold was fond of telling, 
who had no respect for the new moon out of regard for that respect- 
able institution, the old moon. 

But the system had a legitimate basis and sure warrant. It had 
proven that, if the possible criminal were removed from evil associa- 
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tions while still amenable to better influences, the trend of his life 
would be changed. It is a part of human nature to rebel against re- 
straint. With bars banished and enclosures eliminated, a boy is 
surrounded with the firm but sympathetic influences, the substitute 
for parental interest, counsel, and restraint, that lead to high ideals, 
and is no longer sacrificed to prison environment, treatment, and 
forebodings. 

Ohio’s good example was quickly imitated by the newer states ; 
but the older commonwealths were slow in appropriating the idea, 
mainly because they had already established plants, at great expense, 
that could not well be transformed or abandoned. The system ad- 
vanced and grew more enlightened as its utility and practicality were 
proven. The crudities disappeared, and the public recognized that 
the gravitation was in an ideal direction; namely, protection to 
society from minor depredations by thoughtless and abandoned youth 
in such manner as to accustom the offenders to habits of industry 
and enforce labor upon those who would prefer to indulge their in- 
dolence, to preserve and amend their health, to accustom them to 
study, cleanliness, and serious reflection, and to teach them both 
the principle and practice of moral responsibilities. One of Paul’s 
parting counsels to Timothy was, “ Be gentle unto all, apt to teach, 
patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves.” It 
was upon this foundation that the reformatory superstructure was 
erected. These schools, established in the ruthless days when the 
lash was in perpetual motion, have checked the causes for corporal 
punishment, and have had a salutary effect in reducing the amount of 
juvenile and adult crime. Within recent years, almost all the states 
that originally withheld approval have changed front, believing that 
the system, assimilated to that now in force in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Indiana, and many other states, possesses transcendent 
merit. It seeks reformation rather than restitution, deals with cause 
rather than effect ; for the “administration of charity is no longer a 
question of economizing by refusing to buy an axe with which to cut 
at the root of crime,” and not a question of boarding and lodging at a 
minimum cost. With the passing of the old system the cellular in- 
stitution will disappear. 

The discipline of to-day is almost invisible, being materially aided 
by a military arm with its accompaniments. Military movements 
socialize action. Corporal punishment is never a pleasant diversion ; 
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but, if duty calls for its infliction, it is administered in the spirit of 
love and fidelity,— first, to secure the attention and respect of the 
offending party, and then to teach the necessity of order, organiza- 
tion, and law. Here the utmost diversity of practice obtains. On 
the subject of flagellation Superintendent Chapin says: “ Corporal 
punishment is abolished so far as cottage discipline is concerned. 
The principal of school grades is permitted to send recalcitrants to 
the superintendent for chastisement. 
efficient substitute for whipping.” Mr. Sage uses the squad line, and 
extends the period of detention. Mr. Allison, as far as possible, has 
“substituted the Golden Rule, properly instilled into the hearts: of 
officers and children.” Mr. Westendorf observes: ‘ Corporal” pun- 
ishment is not a daily necessity. A constant resort to it is the best 
evidence in the world of poor discipline. Any disposition to abolish 
it raises the question at once with the boy, ‘What are you going to 
do about it?’”’ In his judgment the superintendent should be the 
prime factor in matters of discipline. In Ohio we extend the period 


of detention by demeriting, deprive boys of play, and, as a last resort, 
use the rod. 


A stone-breaking gang is an 


At the close of the century there remained in the reformatories 
and houses of refuge in the country, exclusive of those in the District 
of Columbia and Utah, from which data were not obtained, 11,980 
boys; and from the same institutions, Nebraska excepted, 156,006 
boys have gone forth. The average annual cost per capita in thirty- 
one institutions, Nebraska included, but Iowa excepted, was $158.55. 
In almost all the states, boys are committed on indeterminate sen- 
tences, and can be released for probationary periods. 


The average 
term of detention is 23.6 months. 


The standing of boys in twenty- 
four of the institutions is ascertained at a given time by means of 
the badge or merit system. Two, one of these the Howard School in 
Rhode Island, use a banking system ; but the basic principle is iden- 
tical with that of the merit system. Eight or ten superintendents, 
prominent among the number being Mr. St. John, of Michigan, de- 
pend upon memory, judgment, and constant personal contact with 
each boy in forming an estimate of character, conduct, and capacity 
to succeed, if released. In Ohio we debit a boy with demerits when 
he enters the school, the minimum assessment being 5,000 and the 
maximum 8,oo0. For each day of exemplary deportment and satis- 
factory work in school he receives a credit of ten, with such addi- 
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tional reward for consecutive weeks of good behavior as will make 
it possible to cancel the minimum debit in twelve months. The 
ward system gives a judicious stimulus to the highest effort. With 
either system, however, a boy has it in his power to earn a remission. 
He can shorten the days of detention by good deportment, industry, 
and progress. 

Josiah Flynt has quite recently given us a series of scientific 
studies in scarlet, through the medium of a popular monthly maga- 
zine, in which he employs composite criminal characters. A faithful 
composite of modern and model reformatory institutions, appropriat- 
ing the praiseworthy features of the leading schools, would disclose a 
large farm located some distance from the distractions of city life, so 
that the footfall of commerce will ever be an incongruous thing, and 
that the school may be beyond the reach of local and accidental par- 
tialities. It presents streets and pavements; a brick subway for cir- 
culating steam and water and distributing electric current; trunk and 
lateral sewers, feeding a disposal works; modest cottages, each de- 
signed to accommodate from thirty to seventy inmates; a pumping 
plant, power and light generating plant ; central school building con- 
taining amusement hall, chapel, and library ; a congregate dining hall 
for inmates, adjoining one for officers, with high ceilings and good 
ventilation, and used exclusively for the storage, preparation, and 
consumption of food, so that school-rooms and bedrooms will not 
be “haunted by the delayed aroma of a thousand dinners”; a hos- 
pital, greenhouse, horse-barn, dairy-barn, and slaughter-house ; and 
two trades buildings, one for the essentials and the other for techni- 
cal training, for habits of subordination are inculcated simulta- 
neously with those of industry, and all advanced institutions pursue 
the trades and industries which are incidental to their wants and 
minister to the needs of communities in general. While the boy is 
yet malleable, he is taught to labor honestly with his hands, and is 
thus provided with the means of earning a living. Reasonable indi- 
vidual inclination is taken into consideration in assigning him to a 
department, so that as far as possible he may follow the bent of his 
genius, widen his knowledge of and earn experience in his craft. 

The essentials are tailoring, baking, carpentry, plumbing, shoe- 
making, steam laundering, painting, glazing, and blacksmithing. In 
such employments not only will the boys learn the respective trades 
and develop habits of industry, but supply the school with clothing, 
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bread, and cakes, make all linen immaculate, and do necessary 
blacksmithing, painting, and kindred work. In the technical train- 
ing building will be found a printing department, in which boys may 
become expert compositors and pressmen, and from which a credit- 
able periodical is issued, a wood-engraving adjunct, a school of 
mechanical and electrical engineering, a sloyd school, a class in pho- 
nography, and a school of telegraphy. In addition, agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, floriculture, gardening, and brick-making have attention; 
and the attractive outdoor occupation they afford is an excellent 
tonic for frail bodies and shattered nerves. 

The schools in the composite institution will be found in charge 
of competent instructors, regularly licensed to teach. Regular pro- 
motions occur; modern text-books, containing the best, purest, and 
most patriotic thought of the age, are used; periodical examinations 
are conducted; and, in short, in point of efficiency the curriculum 
and work are not inferior to those in the common schools of the 
state. In the system of compulsory elementary education, moral 
and religious instruction is prominent. 

The cottage or segregate system has the unqualified and enthusi- 
astic indorsement of all the superintendents who responded to my 
request for an expression, except those in charge of houses of refuge 
in New York, Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis. In the ideal 
cottage the basement contains an area for recreation purposes, a 
lavatory, lumber-room, bath-room, and quarters for heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus. This apparatus will consist of a fan driven by 
an electric motor, the current and steam being transported from the 
central station. The continuous wave of hot air from this apparatus 
will be infused into rooms through registers placed near the ceiling, 
and the impure air will escape through gratings near the floor, sani- 
tary science having reversed itself and the position of the registers 
simultaneously. On the floor above the basement the care-takers 
and teachers have a comfortable suite, and the boys have a commo- 
dious, well-lighted, and well-ventilated room for school purposes or 
as a reading and writing retreat. Above are the dormitories and 
disrobing-rooms. ‘The basement communicates with the floor above 
by a fire-proof tower, rendering a fire-escape unnecessary. 

While the reformatory system has marched onward, the evolution 
is not ended. In my judgment, it is essential to carry the classi- 
fication of boys to the last analysis. We minimize contamination 
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by segregating the worst criminals. Conditions will be improved in 
proportion by bunching boys of the same color, educational advance- 
ment, and grade of offence. This may seem Utopian, but it is not 
so difficult of approach in institutions having 800 inmates assigned 
to 20 cottages of 40 each. 

We should gather full and faithful statistics as to the antecedents 
of inmates, maintain an effective supervision over those in a state of 
conditional release, and preserve a record of all who have come to 
man’s estate. 

The best thought should be crystallized into rules regulating dis- 
cipline and determining dietaries, for poor nutrition is largely 
accountable for youthful ill-conduct. The more scientific the dietary, 
the more excellent the physical condition. Indeed, earnest friends of 
cooking-schools hold poorly prepared food responsible for physical 
degeneration, and physical degeneration is accountable for much 
crime. 

It is highly important to have officers who possess capacity, en- 
ergy, and the equipment of experience. Reform-school work is 
becoming a profession. A standard of efficiency by which officers 
and employees can be measured is one of the necessities. Salaries 
should be'liberal, and the officers should be treated with candor and 
justice. Nothing less fair than justice can keep them in good 
temper. Justice satisfies everybody, and justice alone. Young men 
and young women should be encouraged to adopt the work by 
making the field attractive and inviting from the standpoint of 
advancement, remuneration, and undisturbed tenure, even to the 
establishment of a retired list. If the retired list is practicable in 
the military and naval service, and with successful railroads and 
other business enterprises, it is worthy of adoption by state institu- 
tions. 

I believe that those engaged in reformatory work should devote 
thought and research to a cognate subject,—that of devising effective 
means for guarding against the propagation of criminals. This is 
not a new thought. England and Russia tried it and failed, but it 
is for us to discuss. If we do not, who will? The thought was 
brought to me by history, was nurtured by my earliest association 
with this work, and has developed with my experience. While the 
reform schools have returned to society 128,000 boys whose careers 
have been creditable and useful, the superintendents estimate they 
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have sent out 28,000 who have relapsed into crime, and deliberately 
indulged in vice and violence as a profession. Some have known 
all the excesses of unbridled depravity. The relapse may have re- 
sulted from incomplete development, defective bodily organisms, un- 
toward environment, or the subjects were congenital criminals. But, if 
society was unskilled in effecting thorough development, unskilled in 
the removal of functional incapacity, or unequal to the improvement 
of surroundings in the communities, and totally unable, by any known 
process of law, to prevent the utterly depraved from producing their 
kind, then society was not justified in lifting the quarantine. It 
should have provided a place of permanent custody for those who 
could never safely be returned to liberty. 

After providing humane quarters, opportunities for mechanical, 
mental, and moral development, and securing employment for a boy, 
and giving him every possible assistance, the state can still afford to 
rush to his rescue if he falls twice or thrice; but there should be a 
limit to liberality, for the state must protect the boy with whom he 
comes in contact and will probably contaminate. It must, too, pre- 
vent perpetuation of the species, else that which is evil will repeat 
itself. Rev. R. A. White has discovered that, out of 709 descendants 
of a criminally inclined ancestry, 163 were beggars, 181 dissolute 
women, 106 illegitimate, and 76 were convicted criminals: among 
these were 7 murderers. Five hundred and ninety-six out of the 
total 709 were tainted with inherited criminality, which they found 
it more or less difficult or, perhaps, impossible to resist. Society 
took no account of the sad hereditary influences for which none 
of these unfortunates were really responsible, but, Mr. White com- 
plains, permitted these people to marry and intermarry with their 
kind, and therefore could not be surprised at their stocking the 
earth with dissolute men and women. 

I am strongly of the belief that one satisfactory step toward stem- 
ming this tide would be to permanently retire the recidivist. A 
custodial farm could be provided for such criminals as are known 
to be incurable. The place should be punitive and self-supporting, 
and none should be transferred to the colony until all other methods 
of treatment fail. The inmates could be in a state of semi-freedom, 
though the custody should be closer than in a reformatory. The 
colonists could enjoy a pastoral life, without temptations and contam- 
inating influences. Commitments could be conducted under proper 
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safeguards. The discretionary power of superintendents is already 
wide, it being possible to detain an eight-year-old boy until he becomes 
twenty-one. If such officials can safely be trusted with the liberty 
of lads, no difficulty need be anticipated in securing fair and just 
exercise of similar discretionary powers with people of older growth. 
Unrestrained and unjustifiable exercise of power to imprison would 
not linger long in a land where personal liberty is so prized. 

It is true that colonies have been unsuccessful in Siberia, Corsica, 
and New South Wales, but largely through faultiness of internal 
management ; and the Australian colonies failed because they meant 
wholesale, wide-spread pollution, 

Facilities could be speedily and cheaply improvised in Ohio for 
carrying out this phase of penological experiment ; and I believe they 
should be, to the end that “no one should be left free to commit acts 
inimical to himself or others, when we have had sufficient warning 
and know that they will be repeated.’ The individuals interested 
and possibly a few sentimentalists would cry out against this or any 
scheme of “ benevolent extermination of degenerates”; but if it is 
known and shown that one is beyond hope of reformation or control, 
and is only a leaven of evil in the world, no philanthropist should 

engage in lamentations over the alleged injustice of forcibly detain- 
ang him during life. Society cannot otherwise insulate itself against 
the current of vileness. Callous criminals breeding criminals is a 
condition upon which good men must not look with complacency. 
‘The supreme duty of the state is to protect its manhood, womanhood, 
and property; and, when we find a degenerate who is distributing 
vicious virus, he should be made to understand that he has turned 
the key that has shut him out from the world, that liberty is dead, 
and he is the homicide. 
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THE REFORM-SCHOOL OFFICER: 


Wuat HE sHovuLp Bg, anp How to Get anp KEEP Him. 


BY IRA OTTERSON, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE STATE HOME FOR BOYS, JAMESBURG, N.J. 


In speaking of a reform-school officer, we do not refer to any 
special position, but to the whole line, from directors or trustees 
through superintendents, down the whole roster. 

As to directors, managers, or trustees, they should be appointed 
not to pay a political debt or as a favor from the appointing power, 
but in recognition of peculiar fitness. They should be men having 
had experience in life, with a broad knowledge of men and affairs, 
having a desire to benefit and uplift those coming under their charge, 
and to help them to become good, law-abiding, self-supporting citizens. 

All boards should be free from politics,— not that the members 
should have no politics, for pure politics is patriotism; but political 
preference should have no weight in the management of a school. 
That only should be considered which is for the highest good of the 
pupils. 

Having found a board of managers, it is for them to select a super- 
intendent. If politics, or preferment other than for fitness, should 
not be considered in the selection of the managers, it certainly should 
not under any consideration be given place in the selection of a 
superintendent. 

The superintendent should be a specialist in all lines of business, 
for each special qualification necessary to make a success in any one 
of a dozen or more other lines of business should be combined in the 
person of a superintendent. He should be capable as an organizer 
and a thorough disciplinarian. He should be a good judge of charac- 
ter, interested in each one with whom he comes in contact,—one to 
whom all under his charge, large and small, may go as a friend, and 
feel they may give their confidence and get sympathy or advice; for 
he must be the head and the father of the whole. 

In the workshop or on the farm he must be at home, able not only, 
by presence and advice, to give encouragement, but, if occasion re- 
quires, to take hold with his own hands and work, thus elevating the 
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labor, and giving the pupils to understand that there is dignity in 
labor and that all labor is honorable. 

In the school studies he should show a lively interest, thereby en- 
couraging not only the pupils, but the teachers. . 

By showing an interest in the sports of the pupils, he may not only 
increase their esteem for himself, but at the same time guide the 
sports in lines that are manly, healthful, and pure. 

Last, but by no means least, a superintendent having the care of 
children should be an earnest, active, every-day Christian. Merely 
Sabbath Day or chapel Christianity will not do. Fraud in this matter 
will not pass for the genuine article with the class of pupils found in 
reform schools. 

When the board has chosen a superintendent, they should give him 
their fullest confidence, and invest him with unlimited authority as to 
the selection, appointing, disciplining, and dismissing his coworkers 
or helpers. In this his hands should be entirely untrammelled. He 
should be held accountable only for results; and this can only justly 
be done when he is at liberty to surround himself with a corps of 
workers of his own selection, who are accountable to the superin- 
tendent alone. 

The Family Head.— This, as God set the example at the creation, 
should be male and female; and the twain should be one,— husband 
and wife. While it is not always possible, when needed, to find a 
married couple possessing all the qualifications desirable to make 
them the proper heads for a family, as a general rule we can come 
more nearly to doing so in a married couple than we can even hope 
to do by matching single persons to become for the time father and 
mother to those placed in their care. 

The qualifications necessary to make a good family officer may vary 
according to the character of the individual school, but we believe it 
is always best for a man to have had experience in some other line of 
business previous to his beginning in reform-school work. In other 
words, we believe contact with men in other lines of business and 
knowledge of men is helpful in aiding him to understand the chil- 
dren whose reformation he is to labor for. 

In the general plan of making our family officer an instructor in 
some branch, it is necessary that he should be an expert in the partic- 
ular branch in which he is to instruct. He must not only know how 
to do the particular work, but he must be an enthusiast in that partic- 
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ular line. He must be able to talk of it, to explain it in every detail, to 
illustrate with pencil or tool, as the case may need, to tell the why and 
wherefore of each step of the work. He should be able to fire each 
pupil with the desire to excel not only each member of the class, but 
to equal, if not excel, his instructor. Such an instructor will have no 
need to urge his boys forward. 

If the instructor is to work a force on the farm, he must be a lover 
of nature, quick to note and make use of the changes in growth and 
appearance of each plant, point out the difference in character of 
seeds, manner of planting, needs as to soil and cultivation, the time 
of harvesting, sections of country where mostly grown, and use to 
which applied when harvested. 

There should be no end to the amount of instruction given under 
such circumstances, for there is no limit to the possibilities. But let 
me warn the officer who would make a success of teaching a farm 
force that, if he expects to make a success while carrying an umbrella 
to keep the sun off him, and seeking the shade for himself while he 
shouts to his boys, “ Get along there,” he will fail He must go 
among them, and, by a stroke here, calling attention there, and a 
“come along, boys,”’ must show himself not only master, but leader 
of the work. 

With the family in the assembly room or on the playground, there 
is special need for an officer to get near the boys’ hearts. By show- 
ing an interest in and directing their sports, he can not only pre- 
vent much evil that might arise from want of other occupation, but 


by healthy exercise develop their physical systems and make a 


better foundation for their moral reformation. He should learn to 
know the .individual traits of each boy under his care,—not only 
know his ambitions, but also what have been his disappointments, 
and endeavor in all things to win his confidence and have his pupil 
look to him as his friend and counsellor. 

While active in all these points, he should ever be alert as to what 
may be going on among his pupils, and try to discourage and 
prevent their relating to each other former experiences, and lead 
to better thoughts. 

In discipline he should be conscientious to obey every order of 
those in authority, then to exact prompt and perfect obedience from 
those in his care. His word should be understood to be law which 
may never be evaded or disregarded, yet he should be careful never 
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to say “don’t” unless necessary. He should be zealous for the repu- 
tation of his boys, and make them feel that his interest in them will 
not end when they leave his care. 

It would hardly seem necessary to add that with these qualifica- 
tions should be those of an earnest Christian. It would seem that 
one possessed of these qualities, who engages in the work to help 
uplift others, and not merely as an employment by which to earn a 
living, could not be other than a Christian. 

We have only referred to male employees thus far. Our experience 
has been wholly in work for boys, yet we would not for one moment 
claim or have it understood that woman has not had as much to do 
with the success of our work as has man. 

As in Eden it was not good for man to be alone, as in the family 
there must be father and mother, so in a school or home for the 
reformation of boys should there be both women and men working 
together for the moral uplifting and reformation of the boys. We 
believe the influence of pure, Christian, motherly women in reform 
schools to be stronger and deeper in true reformation of the inmates 
than that of men, and that the combined efforts of men and women 
have 2 much stronger and better influence than that of either alone. 

We have always been impressed with an incident which came to 
our notice in a reform school for boys, in which the practice of 
having women as aids to reformation was deemed unnecessary. 
The wife of the superintendent was in no way connected with the 
school, but spent much time in it, and became endeared to the 
boys. One of the boys was asked, “ What does Mrs. Blank do in 
the school,— what is she there for?” The boy, hesitating a moment 
that he should be asked to defend her presence, out of the fulness 
of his heart spoke volumes when he said, “Oh, she binds up our 
fingers when we get hurt, and —and tells us when our mothers die.” 

The true woman not only binds up the sore fingers, but, so far as 
it is possible for human beings to do, takes the place of the divine 
Master in binding up the broken-hearted. 

In every department and part of reform-school work the success- 
ful worker must have special adaptability; and, while experience in 
other lines of work is helpful in fitting one to be successful, yet the 
real training necessary cannot be found in any other place or by any 
other method than in the practical work of the school itself. 

The duties of a reform-school worker are confining, absorbing, and 
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unceasing. The very air one breathes partakes of care and respon- 
sibility. The period of life when one can be a successful worker 
must, because of its unceasing care, be the very best of a man’s or 
woman’s life. Only healthy people can stand it. If too young, the 
lack of experience; if too old, the want of adaptability,— will hamper 
and disqualify. The period of greatest usefulness will not extend over 
many years in the average worker; and, when no longer capable of 
performing the duties required, what door of business is there which 
he can enter? 

Having considered the qualifications, the necessary duties required, 
the limited period of service, owing to the exacting nature of the 
work, how are we to secure the best service, and, having secured it, 
retain it? 

In engaging new employees, only those with the highest attainments 
and greatest number of qualifications should be considered, and 
should be employed only on trial. At first it should be in a subordi- 
nate position, The probationer should be advanced if found compe- 
tent, or promptly dropped if not found up to the standard. Promo- 
tion from a lower to higher position is always desirable when 
practicable ; and, where this is practised, a stimulus for the best ser- 
vice is given. Step by step along the way an employee should be 
advanced in the line of compensation as well as in position. If there 
be no opportunity to advance in position, for faithful, competent ser- 
vice an advance in compensation should be given. 

To be an Ar reform-school officer, one must be a specialist ; and, 
as such, the compensation should be that of a specialist, not of one in 
an ordinary occupation. 

Salaries paid in reform schools generally do not permit workers 
when worn out in the service to retire with a comfortable living as- 
sured. 

Our general government, in its dealings with those who fight to sub- 
due its avowed foes, grants pensions for life with honorable retire- 
ment after a prescribed age or for disability. Reform-school workers 
give the best of their life to overcome those who are likely to become 
the foes to all that is good in our country. Make their positions, 
therefore, positions of honor, and their compensation such as similar 
ability, application, and energy would command if directed in other 
lines of work. If this were done, it would not so often happen that, 
when workers become most valuable to the cause, they leave it for 
business requiring less care and giving greater pecuniary reward. 
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ALCOHOLISM AS A CAUSE OF DEGENERACY. 


BY MRS, OPHELIA L, AMIGH, GENEVA, ILL. 


When our chairman, Mr. Wentworth, asked me to write a paper 
for this meeting, he suggested that it be short; and I quite agreed 
with him that it should be short, but calculated to provoke discussion. 
Just then, as well as on many other occasions, I had been talking 
with some of our girls who were clear cases of degeneracy; and, 
upon inquiry, I found that in every case one parent or both were 
confirmed drunkards. The children of such parents we find weak 
of will, prone to do wrong, and devoid of moral perception. I firmly 
believe that, if alcohol as a beverage could be entirely and com- 
pletely driven from our land, more would be done for the upbuilding 
of the human race than by any other means. If a murder is com- 
mitted, in nine cases out of ten alcohol is the cause, either directly 
or indirectly. The saloons foster all that is wrong, and the children 
of drunken parents grow up to keep the saloons in a flourishing con- 
dition. One has to sit but one day in the juvenile court of Chicago 
to realize what it is that fills all kinds of institutions in Illinois, as 
well as the other states. The influence of the saloon is far-reaching, 
and it seems to have taken such foothold that even good people hesi- 
tate to take a firm stand against it. If we desire to raise fine stock, 
we would never think of keeping the sires or dams drunk all or half 
of the time; yet nearly all of the children who come to us are raised 
under just such conditions. Ata meeting of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Dr. Charles L. Dana spoke of having studied care- 
fully 350 cases of alcoholism at Bellevue Hospital; and of this 
number over two-thirds had commenced drinking before the age of 
twenty, and all before thirty years of age. Of the 24,300 patients 
in Bellevue Hospital last year, Dr. Alexander Lambert reported that 
one-fourth of them went through the alcoholic ward, among them 
many who had taken the various “ cures.” 

Dr. Peabody called attention to ignorance of the effects of alcohol 
as a cause of extreme cases of alcoholism even among people who 
were intelligent on other matters. They think that, so long as one 
does not get actually drunk, there is no harm in drinking. Ladies, 
he says, will often take sherry wine, forgetting that it contains from 
30 to 45 per cent. of alcohol. Of the misery, degradation, and pau- 
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perism produced by the use of alcohol as a beverage I have neither 
time nor inclination to write at this time. You, as well as I, have 
witnessed this in all its forms; but of the children of drunken 
parents I do wish to speak, and to hear this matter thoroughly dis- 
cussed, I find in one of our inmates an especially violent temper, 
and that her temper becomes aroused on the slightest provocation 
or for no cause at all. The brain seems slow to act, and the mind 
at times vacant. Upon investigation, I find that the mother drank 
quite hard before this child was born. There are two girls in the 
family, neither of them normal. In the case of another, who is 
feeble-minded, I find that both pavents were drunk nearly all of the 
time; and out of a large family of children there was not one who 
was not either crippled, feeble-minded, or in some manner not a 
normal child. We had another girl who was made feeble-minded by 
being struck on the head by a drunken father. I might take much 
more time, and cite many more cases. We should let no Conference 
go by without doing something against this giant evil. In looking 
over the Proceedings of the different Conferences, I can find but 
little, comparatively speaking, that has a direct bearing on the liquor 
question and its curse to humanjty. All kinds of crimes follow 
in its wake; and something must be done, or we shall become 
worse than a nation of lepers. The immoral phase of the question, 
the terrible haunts where the young are lured to their disgrace and 
ruin through the drink that maddens the brain and renders them 
unable to judge between right and wrong,— all has a tendency down- 
ward. Many a girl has told me that, had it not been for the wine- 
room in the first place, she would never have been in the state home. 
We had one girl brought to us, not quite fourteen years of age, who 
had delirium tremens; and we barely saved her life. She had 
drunk more or less since she was ten years of age. What can we 
say for the brute in man’s form who would either give or sell in- 
toxicants to a child like that? Let us, then, raise heart and hand 
against this destroyer, which not only destroys the man and woman, 
boy and girl, but lays its blighting curse upon the unborn child, 
The following advice might well be written where all may read 
and perhaps some profit by: — 


“Stay, mortal, stay! Nor, heedless, thus thy sure destruction seal; 
For in the cup there lurks a curse which all who drink must feel. 
Disease and Death, forever nigh, stand ready at the door, 

And, anxious, wait to hear the cry, ‘Oh, give me one glass more !’” 
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freedp Families in their homes. 


INTRODUCTION. 


BY ZILPHA D. SMITH, 


GENERAL SECRETARY ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, BOSTON. 


The title of our section, ‘“ Needy Families in their Homes,” em- 
phasizes that we would build up and that we would destroy. We 
would destroy the need: we would help to build up true family life 
in real homes. 

Our subject is a very large one,—so large that it touches every- 
body. I suppose there is not a person in this room who does not 
know at least one needy family,— perhaps one near in affection or in 
kindred ; while others here make each week the acquaintance of two 
or three needy families in such distress that it must be made known 
to strangers. 

We would destroy the need,— relieve it for to-day and prevent it 
for to-morrow. I believe no man is really content to give relief for 
the moment, and stop there. He may hope the family itself will 
find a better way out of their difficulties, or wish he could help them 
to find it and silently lament his lack of leisure or resource. Gladly 
would any one of us help people in need to that ability and opportu- 
nity which shall bring independence in return for service the world 
needs and will pay for. Some of us soon lose heart. Because our 
ingenuity does not immediately suggest a solution of the family’s 
problem, we hastily conclude thereis none. Here, as in other things, 
faith may remove mountains ;:and there are many present here to- 
night whose lives are testimony that by adding to their faith pa- 
tience and hard work the way out of what seemed insuperable diff- 
culties may be found. 
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Some of the darkest problems that meet us are in homes over- 
shadowed by the blight of feeble-mindedness or epilepsy, by insan- 
ity, by crime or the beginnings of crime. We are deeply indebted 
to those whose work with these unfortunates is represented in other 
sections of this Conference, and to these yearly conferences also for 
teaching us the ideals of the specialists, their methods, the results in 
happiness, in cure, in reform, and their suggestions for prevention. 

We who know families whose difficulties are due solely to the mis- 
fortune or ill-doing of one member, need this knowledge. We must 
persuade reluctant parents. They know nothing of what has been 
accomplished nor how to take advantage of the means our states 
provide for the care and training of persons defective in mind or 
body or for the education and reform of wayward youth. We can 
help them to take a long look ahead to the time when their son 
may be restored to his family a new creature, or, if the best means 
to this end fail, to concur in the long custody which alone protects 
the children of the future from being badly born. 

Now and then one of us has an opportunity in this way to check 
the growth of those degenerate families, all of whose children are 
badly born, Small though their number is, they appear in every 
community, and should not be ignored. 

Again, for the sake of one child whom we know, we may help 
many others, by persuading the state to establish a colony for de- 
fectives or the school board to provide a special class for backward 
children. 

I have been talking of two small groups, the defectives and the 
criminals. There is another much larger group, in which we have 
still to learn to be our own specialists,—the broken or imperfect 
families. They number nearly half of the families dealt with by a 
general charitable society, and are of many kinds. There is the 
aged couple whose children are dead or scattered; the lonely man 
or woman, widowed or single; the widow, struggling with the double 
duty of making a living for her flock and keeping the home for them, 
helped in her struggle by half-grown children; and seven or eight 
out of every hundred are widows or deserted wives, each with two or 
more children, none of whom are old enough to earn. 

For the aged and the lonely, one feels that the work of preven- 
tion should have been done years ago, so many of them are deserted 
fathers or mothers. The duties of parents to little children are 
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more and more enforced by law. The duties of grown children to 
their parents are recognized by law, but rarely enforced by it; and 
too often these duties are forgotten and grown away from, as 
matriage or removal gradually separate the parent family and build 
up new ones. Something can be done, however, to restore family 
ties; and each time we help in this we are strengthening in the 
community the instinct of protection and support toward mothers 
and fathers and between brothers and sisters, which is there, and 
which must be our chief reliance against other aged and disabled 
persons falling into need. 

As to women bereft of the natural bread-winner for their children, 
how can we hope to keep here a proper family life in a real home? 
Our instinct is to keep the broken family together; and, if the 
woman be strong of character and skilled of hand, she can bring 
the children through all their poverty and privations stronger and 
wiser for the struggle. If she lack the strength of character or the 
skill, she will need from her family or her friends, of whom we may 
make ourselves one, continued moral support. Subtle dangers to 
the character of her boys and girls lie in the relief she must receive 
and in her necessary absences from home to earn in her husband’s 
stead. With a weak and untrained woman, even though a good 
and loving cne, the seemingly cruel course of caring for her chil- 
dren apart from her may be the kindest,— looking forward always 
to their living together again when strength and skill are gained. 

With the deserted wife there may be hope of restoring the whole- 
ness of the family. In the East and in the West, we feel the need 
of reaching more effectively than is possible under present laws, the 
man who wilfully neglects his own. The best’ remedy so far sug- 
gested is to make desertion a felony, enabling the law to reach a 
deserting husband who has crossed the state boundary. 

It taxes ingenuity to find the best way of helping a deserted wife 
and children. They must be kindly provided with enough for their 
needs, and with some hope of self-support in the future; and yet 
we must avoid any action which will encourage other men to aban- 
don home when they tire of it or when work grows dull. The tem- 
porary abandonment of a household of their own is often the wisest 
plan, we helping the mother to earn support for herself and one or 
more children, while friends or charities care for the others, An- 
other section of thjs Conference, that on destitute and neglected chil- 
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dren, helps us in such need. Later, when mother and children can 
earn enough, they may be reunited to support themselves in family 
life without the recreant husband’s presence or help. 

In encouraging any separation of children from their parents or 
from each other for a time or permanently, and, indeed, in all care of 
broken families, the controlling consideration must be the homes of 
the future. These children are to be heads of families: in those 
homes. 

Though the broken and imperfect families are so many, yet every 
general charitable society, every church, knows a still larger number 
of whole families in need,— children with both father and mother, 
and sometimes a grandparent or maiden aunt. In some the bread- 
winners have merely failed to find the right opportunity to earn, but 
in most there is some lack, either of character or of health. 

In half of these whole families there is sickness; in more than a 
third there is either laziness, improvidence, or poor judgment; in 
about a third there is intemperance. These fractions overlap each 
other, and there remain many with whom none of these difficulties 
appear; yet the problem is not merely to provide an income, not 
merely to help them to earn a living. They need to be strength- 
ened as men or women, or to be put into better conditions. 

Sickness, indolence, mistakes, drink,— who can say whether these 
causes are much more prevalent among needy families than among 
their neighbors whom something saves from reaching the point of 
acute distress? Think of the difficulties of some special family in 
need, and consider how we may learn to distinguish between what 
is peculiar to that family and must be individually conquered and 
what is borne in common with all its little community and must be 
cured by social or legislative action. 

Two ways of learning seem open to us: one, to continue our 
intercourse with the family after the acute trouble is past, to look out 
on the world through their eyes; the second, to cultivate the 
acquaintance of other families and study the life of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Certainly, when. their distress introduces us to a family, we are 
given an opportunity greater than that of relieving their need. We 
may use it, if need be, toward building up habits and virtues which 
are as essential to happy family or social life as to industrial success. 
We may help them toward cleanliness, or temperance in eating or 
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drinking, toward truthfulness or courage, to acquire a taste for 
wholesome pleasures, the power of choosing well, or the habit of 
foresight. 

But, if we are careless in giving relief or in the other influences we 
set about them, we may help to break down some of these very 
virtues. The opportunity for individual helpfulness is there, opened 
to us as their distress becomes known ; and we may make use of it 
ourselves directly, or by interesting a friend, or by making connection 
between the family and some constructive social work going on in 
the church or the neighborhood, or in all these ways at once. 

The opportunity for social helpfulness, for improving the condi- 
tions surrounding this special family, is not, perhaps, as obvious, but 
I believe it is as real. As we learn to know something of the neigh- 
borhood, of its industries, its opportunities for making money and for 
spending it, the tone of its public spirit, its pleasures, its ambitions, 
we find others who are or may become interested. Together we may 
push forward movements for local improvements, for better sanita- 
tion, more open spaces, more beauty, more light and air in the 
dwellings, better laws or better enforcement of law. And presently 
we find ourselves looking from a new point of view upon questions of 
immigration, of taxation, of good government in general. 

If we are interested deeply in the affairs of any one needy family, 
we compare our own family budgets with theirs. We consider what 
are the essential things that, whether we had much money or little. 
we would make sure to give to the children who are nearest and 
dearest to us, and how we would reach better conditions. We try to 
put ourselves in the place of this needy family. Nothing is more 
helpful to the understanding of what that place is than knowledge of 
the lives of other families having much the same up-bringing, the 
same opportunities and surroundings. Here we need counsellors,— 
the charitable or philanthropic workers on the one hand, and on the 
other the men and women who know the neighborhood through long 
residence or business interests therein. Their knowledge may lead 
us to see the next short step up for the particular family we have in 
mind and to assist the family, as a friend may, to take that step and 
another and another after the immediate pressure of need is past, 
perhaps beginning even while that pressure is on. 

Through the social settlements the world is learning how the poor 
live. But, as Miss Jane Addams said in this Conference four years 
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ago: “It is nonsense to say that one cannot know the poor who does 
not live with them. You know the poor if you take pains to know 
them.”’ If we take that pains with hopeful faith in the ultimate out- 
come, we learn how to help up those we know among them; and in 
doing this we may discover what needs to be done by them all and 
with them all to lift the whole neighborhood, the whole city. 

These are some of the thoughts which have led me to realize two 
great wants common to all of us who have to do with needy families 
in their homes: first, the need of special knowledge and the train- 
ing of ourselves in charitable work; second, the need of general 
knowledge or a more complete understanding of the lives of poor 
families who are not in distress. The speakers who follow me will 
lend us their counsel on these two sides of our great subject. 


PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING IN 
CHARITABLE WORK. 


BY JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 


PRESIDENT OF DEPARTMENT OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The president of Harvard University, that great educator and 
great man, has said, ‘“‘ As a people, we do not apply to mental activi- 
ties the principle of the division of labor, and we have but a halting 
faith in special training for high professional employments.” This 
National Conference has proclaimed year by year the conviction that 
work in charity and correction which is worthy of the name of 
charity, which aims at cure, reformation, prevention, requires mental 
activity, and should be classed as a high calling. What opportuni- 
ties are there now in this country for training in charitable work? 
Are we using our opportunities as we should? 

Let us distinguish first between training and instruction. Of late 
there has been a noteworthy increase in the number of universities, 
colleges, and theological schools which offer courses more or less on 
public aid, charity, and correction. That academic work, well done; 
is of great value; but, speaking generally, because briefly, it is 
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essentially instruction, the imparting of information,—it is not 
essentially training. Academic work, after all, is chiefly to lead the 
mind to think accurately, to weigh justly causes and results in any 
field of knowledge. Its chief contribution to-day to the cause 
of charity is in doing that, and in so arousing the interest of stu- 
dents, through special instruction, that, when they go out into vari- 
ous duties here and there, they will promote progressive charitable 
work, 

Those who take up charitable work as a calling of chief interest, 
whether paid or as volunteers, whether or not they have been to col- 
lege, need to get as quickly and as well as they can, with as little 
waste to themselves and others, the element which enters with in- 
struction into education,— experience. If possible, they should be 
trained by persons of experience. 

We are familiar with training schools in many fields of activity, as 
in medicine, school-teaching, church work. The Young Men’s 
Christian Associations can get secretaries from their training school, 
with its three-year course. Librarians are now trained in special 
schools. 

The Boston Associated Charities began a few years ago— and 
Baltimore has since followed—the rule of a certain period of in- 
struction and training by the general secretary for applicants for the 
positions of district agents. The agreement is that they drop out 
after a reasonable time of training, if they prove to be lacking in 
characteristics essential to their own success and the welfare of the 
society and the needy. The more we can get the right men and 
women at the heads of our institutions and agencies, the more will 
these become training schools, as the master used to train his ap- 
prentice and the doctor his student. 

Despite the earnest pleas of Miss Dawes, Miss Richmond, and 
others at several of our Conferences since 1892, there is as yet no 
training school for charity workers to which any properly qualified 
person may readily turn for a sufficiently long term of instruction 
combined with real training. But the “class in philanthropic work,” 
conducted by the Charity Organization Society of the city of New 
York in the summer of 1898, and repeated the two summers follow- 
ing, has become the Summer School in Philanthropic Work under 
a special committee of the society, with representatives from other 
societies, and begins its fourth session in June next. 
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The details of this school are to be found in the reports of the 
New York society and the Charities Review.* I call to your atten- 
tion, however, the following facts. For six weeks of each of the 
past three summers, from twenty to thirty men and women have 
attended lectures, taken part in discussions, made special inquiries, 
visited institutions and agencies, worked with experienced workers 
in charity and correction. Last year the twenty-four students regis- 
tered for the full course, and the six present for portions of it, 
included graduates from fifteen universities and colleges and 
workers of some experience from thirteen charitable organizations. 
They came from eleven states. Three weeks were given to the 
subject of the care and treatment of needy families in their homes ; 
one week to the care of destitute, neglected, and delinquent chil- 
dren; another week to neighborhood improvements; and another 
week was divided between medical charities and institutional care 
of adults. The method of the school is practical. The speakers are 
leaders in their lines of work; and some of them, spending several 
days with the members of the class, add the personal acquaintance 
and opportunities for informal talks. 

The requirements for admission include a degree from a college 
or a year of actual service done in philanthropic work. The aim is 
to get those persons who have given reasonable promise of intelli- 
gent, useful activity. 

The committee in charge, knowing that no class lasting for a few 
weeks, or even for a few months, can give a real training, are asking 
for money to establish several fellowships, which will allow some 
members of the school to make special inquiries and to do work 
under persons of experience for periods of a year at least. The 
school now gives a bird’s-eye view of the wide field of opportunities, 
with points of special interest carefully pointed out by those who 
know them well. 

Are the members of the National Conference using this beginning 
of a training school as they might for the benefit of the various 
agencies for whose management they are responsible? How can you 
spend seventy-five or one hundred dollars better than in sending to 
it one of your promising officials? 

There is one means of training — not perfect, of course, but very 
valuable — which can be used in any community where there is one 


* Now published as the monthly magazine number of Charities. 
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person who knows the standard literature of charity and who has 
done persistent personal work in the homes of the needy. It isa 
study class, like the one Miss Zilpha D. Smith, general secretary of 
the Boston Associated Charities, has led for three years. It should 
consist of not over a half-dozen persons. Those of some experience 
are preferred. It does not merely read: it studies certain books 
and papers, experiences are compared, customs are probed, good 
ways are proved. A condition of membership is personal work for 
the uplift of a family in distress. 

All such educational work can be made more effective now be- 
cause we have in this National Conference and in local conferences, 
in the growing current literature of charity, notably Charities, a 
means of keeping somewhat in touch with other workers and think- 
ers. Charities should be to us what the best medical journal is to 
the physician. 

Opportunities for training in charitable work, open to those who 
do not work in an institution or agency with the desire to join its 
staff, are only in their beginning. We shall watch with interest the 
few fellowships which have been established recently for social and 
charitable study and work, somewhat under experienced guidance, 
in settlements, such as the University of Michigan fellowship at 
Chicago Commons and the Harvard, Dartmouth, and Amherst fellow- 
ships at South End House, Boston. We shall hope for the use of 
fellowships in the development of the New York Summer School in 
Philanthropic Work. We shall hope for the spread of classes for real 
study and real work under leaders of experience in the charity or- 
ganization societies. 

The aim of the members of this Conference is to lessen pauperism 
and crime, suffering and evil. Many influences will help us. But 
these meetings teach one great lesson: we must increase in more 
and more communities more wide-spread and earnest conviction that 
the person who can best work out the needed methods for any given 
time and place are those — paid officials or volunteers — who can 
. add to natural good parts a high purpose, a reasonable knowledge of 
the experience of others’ work, and to that a reasonable knowledge 
of the needs and possibilities of those for whom they care. 

In conclusion, let us acknowledge the debt we all owe to the New 
York Charity Organization Society and the Boston Associated 
Charities,— to the former for founding and fostering the Charities 
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Review and the Summer School in Philanthropic Work, to the latter 
for keeping before us the great truth that most effective work for the 
needy is based on a knowledge by personal experience of their needs 
and possibilities. These societies have shown us the beginning of 
the way,— a long and steep but lofty reaching way. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY. 


BY JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS, 


I have been warned that in dealing with this subject I am to 
speak, not to the so-called charity expert, but to (what most of us 
are) average learners in charity methods. Thus, at the risk of put- 
ting the expert straightway to sleep, I shall give a very simple 
summary of experience as it bears upon the needy family in the 
home, 

The stages through which we have passed are, roughly: (1) that of 
almsgiving pure and simple; (2) that of the friendly investigator 
absorbed in the simple, personal relation to the one needing help; 
(3) the friendly visitor developed, touched by the social spirit and 
influenced by the thought of the family as a whole in its relations 
to the larger life of the community in which the family exists. 

The family as conditioned by the community, acting and reacting 
upon it, first makes clear to us why such stress has come to be 
laid on the causes out of which poverty springs, and the whole 
list of measures calculated to reach through and beyond the person. 
It is agreed that the person must be dealt with for his own sake,— 
dealt with tenderly and adequately, but dealt with as a part of 
somewhat greater than himself. No more hopeful light has been 
thrown upon this problem than the cheering evidence that what is 
really the wisest and best succor for the individual is also best 
socially. 

A skilled specialist in Boston told the Day Nursery teachers that 
in his youth it was thought that society could not afford to give the 
best treatment to the sick babies of the poor. “We have learned,” 
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he added, “that the one thing society cannot afford is to give them 
anything else than the best which science affords.” The vast 
experience gathered under the German Sick and Accident Insurance 
tells the same story. Even from a business and social point of 
view, it is found wiser to use the best resources that science can 
command to heal the ills that befall working men and women. 
This principle is general, but we need its encouragement. It will 
the better enable us to render our aid effective, while it strengthens 
our hold upon all that our problem is, whether we are conscious of 
it or not. 

As we pass to the more definite problem, let me say that I am 
throughout thinking of concrete cases as conducted by actual 
visitors whom I have known. For seventeen or eighteen years I 
have kept a sort of commonplace charity book in which are recorded 
a large number of cases. From these I select those best calculated 
to illustrate the principles of helpfulness in dealing with the kind 
~of family with which we are now concerned. 

We are discussing that form of charity which requires (1) investi- 


: gation, (2) registration, (3) friendly visiting. Both investigation and 


registration are solely for the sake of those whom we wish to help, 


solely to make our aid effective. We cannot really help without 


knowing the need to which we minister. We cannot continue this 
help in the social sense, and provide for future contingencies, with- 


-out a systematic record of the facts. It is well to remember that 


wthe poor will never take kindly to “investigation,” that no duty 
‘of the visitor requires more delicacy and tact. I have known a 
visitor to get every information she required by communication about 
her own family and the natural responses called out. 

Our first need is to know what has happened to bring the family 
to want. Is it death of the bread-winner, an accident, sickness, 
loss of work, shiftlessness, or other vice? We are happy if we 
touch the family at once, before various desperate shifts have been 
adopted to avoid appealing for help. It may be that debts have 
been incurred, chattels mortgaged, furniture bought by instalment, 
an overload of burial and other insurance taken on. Even if help 
has at once to be given, these things must be known before our best 
service can be rendered. What, then, are the resources left to the 
family? Who and where are the relatives? What have they done, 
and what can they be induced to do? Neighborly help almost 
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certainly there has been. None is better or safer; and, whatever 
we do, this neighborly relation should be guarded with utmost 
solicitude. No one knows as the neighbor knows, nor is anything 
worse than that which breaks up or imperils this natural kinship. 
It is not primarily of direct gifts from neighbors that I am thinking, 
but of those natural expressions of responsibility for a decent family 
in misfortune that lives near one, such as finding work. If it is 
noised about that the charity visitor has taken this responsibility or 
that help has been at once promised so that work is not immediately 
necessary, these best agencies for helpfulness may be crippled. 

This first looking at the possible and unused resources implies 
that nothing in the way of charity may be necessary. I doubt if, 
in a given hundred of first applicants, thirty of them would be found 
proper subjects for charity aid. I have known again and again a 
trained visitor to save the family group to almost immediate inde- 
pendence by showing clearly what it means to take charity. These 
had mostly been urged by church visitors to ask, simply because 
there was a temporary embarrassment. When the situation was 
carefully talked out, it was found possible to meet the emergency. 
But, for the thirty that remain, the same reasons exist to study every 
avenue that diminishes the need of outside help. 

One visitor of whom I am thinking has taught a widow with three 
children how to market, how to use the diet kitchen, how to prepare 
delicate and nourishing cereals, so that every dollar counts literally 
for more comfort than three dollars of this widow’s previous unin- 
structed expenditure. This visitor is never thought of in that little 
group as having anything to do with charity, but only as a friend. 
She tells this widow her own troubles, her difficulties with her chil- 
dren, why she does not buy quack medicine, shows every oppor- 
tunity of evening schools, loan libraries, day nursery, the dispensary, 
the Fresh Air Fund, and the kindergarten, and how to get her 
tax abated. She overcomes the widow’s horror of the hospital, 
when her child is ill, by taking her there and showing her the tender- 
ness of the treatment, and how glad the well-to-do are to send their 
sick to hospitals. 

The extraordinary development of resources for the needy in our 
cities during the last generation is but most imperfectly known, and 
the best uses of these resources almost wholly unknown until they 
are wisely taught. 
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In another family the husband was alive and capable of service. 
Every means was at first exhausted to make him again the bread- 
winner rather than first find work for the wife. It is too unhappy 
an exception that the wife should have the least encouragement to 
support the natural bread-winner. When the wife, as is so usual, 
came for help (or, worse still, a child), the man was seen, and made 
to feel that it was for him to make all applications for aid. The 
shortest road to destruction is for the man to let the wife and child 
beg for the family support. 

If it be the old and despairing case of the chronic drinker, it may, 
I think, be said confidently that wife and children should not be 
helped after it is clearly seen that the father exploits the aid for 
his own maintenance. The cry is raised against “breaking up the 
family.” At that point where the father consents to live the saloon 
life by the help of charity, the family is already broken up in the 
worst possible way. To save what is left of it is our only problem. 
The exceptions with this type are so many and of so delicate a 
nature that any rule must be lightly held: — 


“ He is a fool who lives by rule, 
But a greater fool who has zo rule.” 


I mean only that in cases where the father has had perfectly fair 
chances which he as habitually ignores, living meantime on charity 
gifts, the duty to take the proper legal steps to get rid of him is 
much clearer than seems generally to be held. So, too, as long as 
children are allowed to play truant or are sent begging, the ground 
is good for refusing aid until these evils are corrected. 

Where a fairly secure relation has been established with the 
family, it is well to hold very clearly in mind a few general principles 
which I should summarize thus,—the fatuity of the occasional dole, 
the advantage of a steady and uniform and, above all, adequate help, 
the utmost avoidance of publicity, recognizing during the necessitous 
period that there is no real advantage in the fiction that money 
given “is a loan,” that, unless good reasons are at hand to show that 
the money can be repaid and is likely to be paid, every healthful 
relation between the visitor and the family is weakened by this 
fiction. So, too, with giving “in kind.” The visitor’s hold is very 
partial unless money is as safe as groceries. This assumes, of 
course, that the stage of considerable mutual confidence has been 
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reached, and that the object is to strengthen this confidence. After 
some instruction in buying had been given, I have known a visitor 
to make of money instead of clothes or groceries a powerful 
educational agency. 

I have heard a philanthropist defined as one who hated the ways 
of the poor, as, for example, the lack of intelligence in spending 
their small earnings. This, I think, has led us to over-emphasize the 
virtue of saving. I would avoid the grotesque extreme of many 
socialists who count it a vice and a hypocrisy to urge saving upon 
the poor; but I feel sure that our emphasis should first be not upon 
saving, but upon wise and effective spending, the spending that 
can easily be made to furnish three or four times the comfort that 
is gained by the average use of income among the class now under 
consideration. 

The immense fact of immigration indicates another point that the 
visitor cannot ignore. Let me put it in the form of an illustration. 
A visitor goes into a family from the south of Italy. She does for 
them just what she would do for an American family. A shrewd. 
and kindly Italian teacher, genuinely interested in the misfortunes 
of his countrymen, told me, “Your American charities spoil my 
people.” He meant only that the standard of living in south Italy 
was, relatively to ours, so low that the difference ought not to be 
lost sight of. 

Again, if the “instruction stage” has been reached, the stage 
where the visitor is trying to teach the family to use available re- 
sources, and to avoid the exploiter in all forms,—the pawn-shop, 
the local money-lender, quack medicines, the instalment man in 
his many disguises,— it seems to me few better services can be 
rendered than advising against all forms of insurance which are 
likely to come to them. If these different forms of insurance ever 
were of service, the development of savings-banks and home saving 
associations can now do the poor far safer service. 
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CHARITABLE CO-OPERATION.* 


BY MARY E. RICHMOND, 
GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY. 


About the year 1880, it occurred to different groups of people in a 
number of American cities to start a new charity. This was, in itself, 
no unusual thing, but their reason was peculiar. They started a new 
charity because there were so many already. Religious and secular 
activity in philanthropy had created, in our large cities, many differ- 
ent agencies. However well these may have been organized inter- 
nally, they were not organized with reference to each other, and this 
fact led to the formation of charity organization societies. 

The seal of the New York society illustrates its chief object. The 
seal represents a chain each link of which is some form of charitable 
activity. The links are marked “official and private relief,” 
“churches and missions,” “ relief societies,” “homes and asylums,” 
“ hospitals and dispensaries,” “ friendly visitation,” “ provident schemes 
and fresh air”; and then, binding these links together in a circle, is a 
band inscribed “ Charity Organization Society of the City of New 
York.” 

This conception of co-operation would seem to be broad enough 
and difficult enough of realization to satisfy any one, but it has been 
immeasurably broadened by the charitable practice of every success- 
ful charity organization society. Co-operation on the official side, as 
it concerns the relations of charitable bodies, is still very important ; 
but co-operation as a working principle applicable to every act of the 
charity worker is fundamental. It may be well, therefore, to con- 
sider this daily habit of co-operation in some detail before turning to 
the question of co-operation among charities. 


I. Co-OPERATION WITH THE POOR AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. 


When one points out that the field of charitable co-operation is not 
limited to charities alone, but extends to everything affecting the life 
of the poor, and to the poor themselves, the proposition seems almost 


*Only a portion of this address was delivered at the Conference. It is printed in full by request 
and with the permission of the Executive Committee. 
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self-evident ; but its hearty acceptance marks an important and com- 
paratively recent change in charitable ways of thinking. 

The success of this more personal conception of co-operation de- 
pends upon the attitude of mind of the individual worker. That first 
moment in which any applicant and any charity agent confront each 
other is a solemn one, for the applicant’s future depends in no small 
degree upon what the agent happens to ¢Aimk about the resources of 
charity. The record of one such interview has been brought to my 
attention, in which, after the usual names, ages, etc., the agent had 
made this entry: “ Nothing unfavorable could be found out about 
this family. Gave fifty cents.” That closed the record, but it led to 
interesting speculations as to the worker’s point of view. 


The series of circles on the following page, with the accompanying 
list of forces, is an attempt to picture, though in very crude fashion, 
the resources of the modern charity worker in his efforts to befriend 
families in distress. The family life is pictured by a circle at the 
centre. Then surrounding this are circles representing, first, the per- 
sonal forces that lie outside the family, but nearest to it,—the 
neighborhood forces, the civic forces, the private charitable forces, 
and, last, the public relief forces of the community. The resources of 
which the untrained and unskilful exclusively think — the groceries, 
fuel, clothing, and cash at the charity worker’s command — are only 
a small part of his actual resources, of course; and even the list 
given under this diagram is very incomplete. It may be indefinitely 
extended for any given city. 

The diagram assumes three things: First, that the charity worker 
really knows the family he is trying to help. A painstaking investiga- 
tion is supposed to have brought to light the resources mentioned in 
the diagram in so far as they affect the given family. Second, that, 
in choosing forces with which to co-operate, the worker will select 
those that are nearest to the family and most natural for them rather 
than the forces that lie nearest to and are most natural for him. 
Third,— and may the day be hastened when this explanation is no 
longer necessary !— it is assumed that not for one moment has he 
allowed the completion of his investigation or the drawing up of his 
plan of co-operation to interfere with the prompt relief of urgent need. 

All city families, rich and poor alike, are surrounded by the 
forces indicated within these circles ; and the failure of the four groups 
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DIAGRAM OF FORCES WITH WHICH THE CHARITY WORKER MAY co- 
OPERATE, 


A.—Family Forces. 
Capacity of each member for 
Affection. 
Training. 
Endeavor. 
Social development. 


B.—Personal Forces. 
Kindred. 
Friends. 


C.—WNeighborhood Forces. 

Neighbors, landlords, tradesmen. 

Former and —— employers. 

Clergymen, Sunday-school teach- 
ers, fellow church members. 

Doctors. 

Trade-unions, fraternal and bene- 
fit societies, social clubs, fel- 
low-workmen. 

Libraries, educational clubs, 
classes, settlements, etc. 

Thrift agencies, savings-banks, 
stamp-savings, building and 
loan associations. 

D.—Civic Forces. 
School-teachers, truant officers. 


Police, police magistrates, pro- 
bation officers, reformatories. 


Health department, sanitary in- 
spectors, factory inspectors. 

Postmen. 

Parks, baths, etc. 


E.—Private Charitable Forces. 
Charit tion societ 
Churc ner sm mination to y nich 
famil 
Benevolent ogee 
National, special, and general 
relief societies. 
Charitable employment agencies 
and work-rooms. 
“eos society, children’s aid 
, society for protection 
dren, children’s homes, 
= 


District nurses, sick-diet kitch- 
ens, dispensaries, hospitals, etc. 

Society for suppression of vice, 
prisoner’s aid society, etc. 


F .—Public Relief Forces. 
Outdoo d 
r poor department. 
Public hospitals and dispensaries. 
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of forces — family, personal, neighborhood, and civic—to resist the 
downward pull of gravitation would render any family dependent. 
In every family asking charitable aid, therefore, the natural resources 
have so far failed as to send its members crashing down through 
circles B, C, D, to E, the’ circle of private charity. The problem of 
charity is to get them back into A again by rallying the forces that 
lie between. It has sometimes seemed worth while, in puzzling 
cases, to advise the charity agent to go to work as deliberately as 
this: Taking the list of forces in each circle, to check off each one 
that has been tried, and then make a note of ways in which to use 
the others. The device is mechanical; but, when a family continues 
long in E, the football of circumstance, helped “a little” by many 
agencies and individuals, and taught to believe that a wretched 
appearance and dependent attitude will make the most effective ap- 
peal, then any device seems justified that will help to restore the 
family to independence and self-respect. 

Let us consider the contents of these circles, bearing in mind that 
the best force to use, other things being equal, is the force that lies 
nearest the family. 

Circle A, Family Forces. — The first resource of charity, and the 
one most commonly overlooked, is within the needy family itself. 
The charity worker’s first question should be: What powers of self- 
help are there here that may at once take the place of charitable 
relief, or else may be developed by charity to take its place hereafter ? 
What is the capacity of each member for endeavor, for training, for 
social development, for affection? Is any one able-bodied? If so, 
the able-bodiedness is, in itself, a resource to be developed. Can 
any one be taught to earn more or toearn? Can any one here be 
helped to more effective living by a social pleasure that I can throw 
in his way? Is there any affection latent here that I can appeal to, 
and so put new heart into a discouraged worker ? 

In other words, what the family can do, what it can learn, what it 
can enjoy, what it can feel,—these are the important things. In these 
we have the greatest resource of charity and the most important field 
of co-operation. The charity worker with the co-operative spirit is 
always thinking of things he can do together with the family, and 
the worker who lacks this spirit can think only of things to do for 
them. 


The development of aids to this department of co-operation should 
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be encouraged in every possible way. We need more manual train- 
ing, more social clubs, more charities with the thought of education 
in them ; and, above all, we need to have the family idea emphasized 
in all such work. The old cry of “ Save the children |” must be super- 
seded by the new cry of “ Save the family!” for we cannot save the 
one without the other. 

Circle B, Personal Forces— All who have established relations 
with the family that are genuinely personal, though they may be 
classified in the diagram under neighborhood or civic or charitable 
forces, deserve to be included in this circle. ‘The church, for 
instance, may become a personal force of the greatest potency, touch- 
ing the life of the family more nearly than any save the nearest 
kindred ; but, too often, it allows itself to drop to circle E, where it is 
regarded by the poor as merely a source of supplies. 

This circle of personal forces is the strategic point in charity work, 
but charities may be prevented from entering it by two lacks,— lack 
of personal knowledge of the poor and lack of personal interest. 
We have all been the victims of the official who protects himself by 
a highly impersonal manner; and, even when we have understood, 
we have been offended. The poor, who do not understand, are 
doubly offended when the charity worker’s attitude is impersonal. It 
is possible, of course, to let our insistence upon personal service 
degenerate into cant. Not all personal service is effective: it may 
be unquestionably personal and also very mischievous. But, after 
making due allowance for the note of exaggeration, what impersonal 
service can ever be effective in dependent families? There may be 
whole classes of dependents whose lot could be bettered by wholesale 
measures. But family problems are so complex, they demand such 
careful manipulation ; and that charity will be most successful in deal- 
ing with them which so arranges its work as to avoid overcrowding 
any one worker with too many details. The most successful con- 
tinuous work will usually be done by volunteers acting under intelli- 
gent leadership and with a trained paid agent. 

The Boston Associated Charities regards one hundred and twenty- 
five new families a year as the limit that can be successfully cared for 
by one trained agent working with a group of volunteers. Charitable 
work so arranged and done in the right spirit becomes a personal 
force in the lives of the poor. Placed securely in circle B, it is in a 
position to co-operate effectively with the family and with its friends 
and neighbors. 
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Relatives sometimes lose: sight of their less fortunate kindred 
through no deliberate neglect; and kindred should always be turned 
to, not only for relief, but for information and advice. Their sug- 
gestions are often most useful. 

The Fulham Committee of the London Charity Organization So- 
ciety made an interesting’analysis, a few years ago, of the sources of 
relief in pension cases. It was found that 29 per cent. of the pension 
money administered by them was obtained from charitable individuals 
who were strangers to the pensioners, 22 per cent. came from old 
employers, 16 per cent. from charities, 13 per cent. from friends, 12 
per cent. from relatives, 6 per cent. from clubs, and 2 per cent. from 
the clergy. The large percentages from relatives, friends, and old 
employers are very striking ; but we must remember, in comparing this 
work with our own, that many ties of kindred are severed in this 
country by the sweep of the Atlantic Ocean, and that the relations of 
employer, neighbor, and fellow-workman are all, rendered less perma- 
nent by our migratory habits. English charity can develop the re- 
sources of neighborhood and of kindred more easily. It is well to 
note, however, that England has also furnished us with some striking 
examples of a perverted charitable practice in this regard. Just be- 
fore the reform of the English ‘poor law the following bill was 
presented by an overseer to be paid out of the rates: — 


To Elizabeth W., a present for her kindness to her father . . . . . 55. Od. 
To Lucy A., for looking after her mother when ill «tm 38. 6d. 
To Mary A., for sitting up at night withherfather . ..... . . 25. Od. 


Let local conditions be what they may, they can always be made 
worse by a charity official with such views as these. 

Circle C, Neighborhood Forces.— Families often receive a great 
deal of neighborly help before becoming applicants for charity. The 
local tradesmen and landlords, especially those who sublet, have 
given credit, neighbors have been kind and helpful; and these local 
resources have been more or less exhausted before the aid of charity 
has been called in. On the other hand, the neighborhood feeling 
seems to die out in sections of the city in which charitable relief is 
most obtainable. During the blizzard of 1899 charity workers in 
Baltimore found three times as many cases of absolute destitution on 


the side of the city in which were situated most of the well-to-do 
residences and rich churches. 
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With sophisticated people the pressure of social influence regulat- 
ing their standard of life and conduct, comes not so much from the 
immediate neighborhood in which they live as from a wider circle of 
friendship and acquaintance. But the unsophisticated are still very 
sensitive to neighborhood influences. The social settlement is one of 
the forces that have recognized and made good use of this fact. 

A wise use of neighborhood forces is also the basis of success in 
the district plan adopted by our larger charity organization societies. 
The district agent and district committee that know best the normal 
life of their district will deal most wisely with its abnormal conditions. 
A good background of experience of the normal life of poor people 
is a district agent’s best safeguard against mistake. Then, too, the 
friendly acquaintance with doctors and employers and tradesmen, the 
quiet coming and going about one’s daily work, bring with it the best 
possible co-operation of an unofficial kind. The good agent reads 
the interplay of social forces within his district as from an open book, 
and no impatience with the mischievous and evil tendencies working 
therein can blind him to the human and hopeful side. 

Circle D, Civic Forces — The civic representatives within the dis- 
trict are important neighborhood forces. For better or worse, they 
wield an influence that no charity equals,—for better, because good 
teachers, good policemen, all good city officials coming in contact 
with the poor, are doing a quiet and effective service in their behalf 
that many charitable people have no conception of; for worse, be- 
cause the poor are so entirely at the mercy of bad officials. A district 
agent will need all his courage and faith when he finds that policy- 
shops, “ speak-easies,” and immoral houses are receiving in his dis- 
trict the protection of the police and of the magistrates. Sometimes 
he is fairly overwhelmed by a sense of the shamelessness of civic 
power so used against the most helpless class of citizens, and nothing 
seems worth while until all these agents of corruption can be swept 
away by a general uprising of good people. But the worst thing about 
good people is their unwillingness to work hard at small tasks, and 
district work is made up of a multiplicity of small tasks. The cor- 
rupt politician’s success is due to the fact that he has worked hard at 
the weary details of building up a district plan of his own. The 
ward worker needs no diagrams to explain to him a method of co- 
operation with which he has long been familiar. It is time that the 
charitable took a leaf from their book, and used for a good purpose 
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the neighborhood forces that these self-seekers have-employed with 
such energy and persistence. 

But individual officials are often better than the system under which 
they work, The reformer loses nothing by recognizing this fact. In 
a sense, they are victims, too; and no one of them can be too insignifi- 
cant to be worth winning over to wise views about charitable relief. 
One of the most helpful neighborhood workers that the writer ever 
met was a Tammany truant officer, and a part of his helpfulness could 
be traced to the patience and tact of the charity organization agent 
in his district. 

Circle E, Private Charitable Forces.— The relation of the forces 
within circle E to each other is so important a part of this subject 
that its treatment is reserved for a separate section. The question 
that most concerns us here is the order in which charitable agencies 
should be used in the care of needy families. Some of the best work 
can be done with applicants that have asked for charitable aid for the 
first time, if the agency appealed to is careful to protect these from 
contact with many charities, and secure the needed aid from the most 
natural sources. But in another and large class of families natural 
sources are insufficient ; and the family’s own capacities can be devel- 
oped, if at all, only very slowly and with great patience. These fam- 
ilies must be given relief, and in some cases for a long while. And 
here we have one of the most important problems of co-operation; 
for the way in which this help is given,—its source, its amount, 
its degree of flexibility, its greater or less association with friendly 
influences, its insistence upon or neglect of possible self-help,— all 
these things decide whether the relief shall be a strong lever to uplift 
the family or a dead weight to drag it down. The unintelligent ad- 
ministration of private relief has drawn many a family into permanent 
dependence in circle F upon public relief. 

When, therefore, a choice of sources of help must be made, it can- 
not be too often repeated that we should choose the charitable sources 
best adapted to deal adequately with the particular need, and not the 
sources that we ourselves happen to like or find it easiest to use. 
Charity workers get into the habit of using certain combinations of 
agencies that come readily to mind or that give them little trouble. 
For any given family there is only one best possible combination, 
there are a dozen second bests. It is our duty to find the best. 

If a family has held membership in a church for a long while and 
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has regarded the church as a part of its normal life, then that church 
becomes a perfectly natural and neighborly source of help when the 
family is in distress. But, where all church connection has lapsed, a 
church of the denomination to which one or both heads of the family 
formerly belonged is a more natural source of help than a general re- 
lief society. The national organizations for relief also take pre- 
cedence of general relief societies. And better than either (though 
this is still a disputed question) is relief procured from a charitable 
stranger, who will contribute a sum for a specific purpose, and take 
an interest in the result of its expenditure. 

Circle F, Public Relief Forces.— Public relief is the best possible 
form of relief for some classes of dependants ; but there are many rea- 
sons, into which it is impossible to enter here, for believing that pub- 
lic relief to families (public outdoor relief, as it is usually called) is, of 
all forms of relief, the most difficult to use as an incentive to self- 
help and independence. A number of our larger cities have abolished 
public outdoor relief, and others are trying to do so; but, wherever it 
still exists, the charity worker should strive to keep poor families “ off 
the overseers’ books ” and out of circle F. 

Those who have labored long in charitable work may be inclined to 
question a classification of social forces that places charity so low in 
the scale. But this diagram takes no account of the large classes of 
dependants and defectives not living in families. To most of these 
charity must be, so far as we can now see, the only resource. The 
hopeful thing about family life is that it is surrounded by so many re- 
sources besides those that can be described as charitable. The recog- 
nition of this fact, while it imposes upon charity a more delicate and 
self-effacing task, greatly enlarges the field and the importance of its 
operations. So far from belittling charity, this view would seem to 
strengthen its claim to recognition as a great social force. 

From the charity worker who reported of a family, “ Nothing unfa- 
vorable; gave fifty cents,” up to the best modern type of profes- 
sional worker, who patiently strives to develop, by co-operation, all 
possibilities of help within and without the family, is a far cry. One 
wonders how long the charitable public will tolerate paid agents of the 
first type, who are nothing but dispensers of ineffectual doles, when it 
is now possible to secure the services of devoted and well-trained men 
and women, whose treatment of distress would be helpful and thor 
ough. One wonders, too, how long the work of a charitable society 
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will be measured by the number of tons, pounds, or yards of stuff that 
it has dispensed. The only test of charitable work in families is the 
test suggested in this analysis of charity’s resources; namely, the 
number of families lifted out of circle E and placed beyond the need 
of charity in a normal family life. 


II.—Co-OPERATION AMONG CHARITIES. 


To say that the charities of a community should work together har- 
moniously is to make a statement so obvious that it sounds almost 
foolish, but to bring about this harmonious relation is a task so 
stupendous that only workers of large faith and tireless patience can 
succeed in it. Heart-sick must the charity worker often be who is 
striving with all his might to make dependent families independent, 
for he must find himself thwarted at many a turn by a philanthropic 
activity that is as irresponsible and mischievous as it is well-meaning. 

Let us suppose that he has just succeeded, after repeated failures, 
in persuading the heads of a begging family to take honest work, 
when at the critical moment a new charitable sewing circle or an 
aid society discovers the family, lavishes supplies upon them, and the 
old speculative fever is rekindled. Or suppose he has secured a 
place for the eldest girl, where she will not earn at once, but where 
she will learn a good trade; and then the leading relief society sud- 
denly decides to make aid conditional upon this child’s earning some- 
thing immediately at work in which there is no future for her. Or 
suppose the curly-headed boy, who has been kept from school and 
sent out to beg, has been so successful in winning money from 
thoughtless passers-by that he has fallen into bad ways, and the 
charity worker feels that the boy’s salvation depends upon a complete 
change; but at this juncture the magistrate and the church visitor, 
touched by the tears of his mother, who needs “his earnings,” help 
to get him off, and the family fortunes continue to drift. But one 
does not have to suppose such things: they are occurring all around 
us every day. They are not so bad as they were,—the tide has 
turned; but they are still bad enough. 

Not so many years ago the charitable situation was like this: 
Conceive of twenty doctors dosing the same case at the same time, 
without consultation and each in his own way. Our medical code of 
ethics forbids such a state of things, but its results could be no more 
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disastrous among the sick than were our charitable practices among 
the poor. In none of the large cities was there any charitable code 
of ethics,—in some there is none to-day,—and a sort of philan- 
thropic free riot prevailed. Figures may give us some conception of 
the magnitude of the danger. New York’s new directory of charities 
describes, for Manhattan and the Bronx, nearly twenty-three hundred 
separate agencies, and for Brooklyn another thousand. Boston has 
a thousand, Baltimore about nine hundred, Philadelphia about twenty- 
four hundred. If, in these cities, each charity continued to do that 
which was right in its own eyes, and recognized no obligation to 
others working in the same field, the poor would suffer cruelly. All 
other arguments for charitable co-operation sink into insignificance 
beside this one, that our unwillingness to pull together causes such 
unnecessary suffering among the poor. 

Fortunately, the tide has turned. Every city having a live charity 
organization society is supplied with an agency that will gladly serve 
as a means of communication among charities. No one has any 
excuse now for working in the dark, for the facts may be had. Only 
those who know intimately the history of earlier years can realize 
what this has accomplished. To young workers, just joining the 
ranks, many things must still seem disheartening; and it is a pity 
that they cannot grasp at once the significance of these slow changes, 
for the long view would be cheering. In nothing would the change 
seem so marked as in our willingness to co-operate with the poor 
themselves and with their neighbors. 

The writer has been tempted to change the series of circles illus- 
trating the forces with which we may co-operate into a second 
diagram, showing the view of a charity director of the old unco- 
operative type. In the second figure the central circle of the series 
would be occupied by the director himself; the next would contain 
his charitable society; the next, the subscribers to the same; the 
next, the big figures that make such an impression on the subscribers ; 
and, last of all, somewhere on the remote circumference — little 
known and little understood — would appear the poor people, the 
beneficiaries of his charity. 

Now the secret of effective co-operation is to bring about a revo- 
lution in this attitude of mind. The attitude is not so common as it 
used to be; but, wherever it still exists, there is no more effective bar 
to co-operation. It is not enough for charities to refrain from saying 
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disagreeable things about each other; it is not enough for them to 
make commercial contracts, dividing the burdens of investigation or 
relief. Real co-operation implies the hearty working together of 
those who are striving, with convictions held in common, toward some 
definite object. We have already seen that this definite object 
should be the restoration of as many poor families as possible to a 
position of independence. Some one has said that the greatest dis- 
covery of modern education is the child. We might paraphrase this 
by saying that the greatest discovery of modern charity is the poor 
family. That Scriptural lesson in proportion points the way for us,— 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” When charities seek first the 
restoration of the dependant with energy and devotion, all the details 
of co-operation, falling easily and naturally into their right places, 
shall be added unto them. 

If the highest co-operation is based upon agreement as to princi- 
ples, such agreement is still a matter of slow growth. We must not 
expect people to change suddenly their whole theory with regard to 
poverty and its relief, because it does not happen to agree with ours. 
But out of a sincere interest in the poor, and a working together over 
individual problems, may come this higher co-operation if we take 
pains to make our treatment of every individual family a, means to 
this end. Thoroughly efficient case work becomes our best stepping- 
stone. The patient unravelling of each individual problem, the 
quiet avoidance of showy schemes and boastful talk, the willingness 
to serve both the co-operative and the unco-operative, will surely win 
not only respect, but fellowship in the long run. It is best to say 
very little to other charitable bodies about co-operating until the habit 
is well established in our own daily practice; and, even then, the less 
formally we begin, the better. 

“ We are willing enough,” says Mrs. Dunn Gardner, writing of her 
London fellow-workers, “to have a try to organize some large institu- 
tion, or local charity, or parish meeting, or benevolent society; but, 
when it becomes a question of organizing individuals,— that is to say, 
of convincing them, one by one, that our principles are true, and of 
inducing them to guide their action by these principles,— we are 
most of us inclined to shirk the task. I believe myself that the 
wholesale system of doing things is as false when applied to organiza- 
tion as when applied to relief, and that important bodies can only be 
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won over to our side by carefully and thoroughly dealing with the 
individuals who compose them.” 

No one should be astonished to find that the method of dealing 
thoroughly with each poor family, as it has been described in this 
paper, applies equally well to our dealings with charities. To co- 
operate with the poor, we must know them. This is the first step in 
co-operating with a charity,— to know its history, its objects, and its 
limitations. We reveal our lack of interest and sympathy when we 
ask charities to do things that they were never intended to do. An 
energetic young doctor once said to the writer, “I just hated your 
society when I was on our hospital staff, for it always fell to my lot 
to visit the applicants for admission; and one of your agents, whose 
district was at the other end of the city, was forever writing 
about people whom I found to be in the last stages of some incurable 
disease.” The agent in question had a thousand virtues; but the 
ability to put herself in another’s place, to understand the limitations 
of a poor family or of a charity, was not one of them. She had the 
misfortune to be an insulator, and co-operation did not thrive in that 
particular district until she had resigned. 

If we were to formulate the experience acquired from working with 
the poor into three maxims about working with the charitable, the 
first maxim would be that we must know a charity before we can co- 
operate with it. We must give ourselves up to a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of whatever is best in it before we can hope to get the best 
out of it. And the second maxim would grow naturally out of the 
first. When we have turned over to another charity a task that is 
clearly theirs, we must trust them to do it, and do it well. People 
often get unduly nervous about their work, and want either to do it 
all themselves or else to supervise it very closely. This state of 
mind kills co-operation. We must trust others; and, in the third 
place, we must teach them to trust us by a scrupulous care in keep- 
ing our promises. If we have said that we will do a thing, it should 
be known to be as good as done. 

Humiliating to acknowledge, but beyond dispute, is the fact that 
_ the charitable subscriber is a cause of strife. ‘The subscriber himself 
is not wholly without blame. In his efforts to escape from the 
appeals of two agencies, whose work is more or less closely allied, he 
has been known to say to each that he prefers to give to the other. 
Then the charities (being, like the subscriber, distinctly human) have 
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become imbittered against each other by these tactics. If their 
directors would only reason the matter out, they must realize that 
there is no fixed sum set aside by any community for charitable pur- 
poses. ‘The amount can be increased or decreased at any time. It 
does not follow that, as the work of one charity becomes better and 
more favorably known, the subscriptions to others will fall off. 
Good work, well done and intelligently explained, wins financial sup- 
port; and it may be affirmed with equal certainty that an unfriendly 
attitude among a city’s charities loses financial support to every one 
of them. Such rivalry becomes a public scandal: all thoughtful 
people are disgusted by it. Wherever the impression has got abroad 
that the leading charities of a community will not co-operate with 
each other, and that their work, in consequence, is antiquated in 
method and unfortunate in result, the younger generation of givers 
are rapidly becoming alienated from all charitable interests. They 
are refusing to serve on charitable boards, and are withholding their 
money from benevolent objects. To put the question on the lowest 
possible plane, it pays charities to be co-operative. 

Another bar to charitable co-operation, when we are foolish enough 
to permit him to become such, is the applicant. Sometimes he is 
stupid, and repeats messages incorrectly. Sometimes he is shrewd, 
and seeks his own advantage in getting two agencies at loggerheads. 
We should avoid sending an applicant from one charity office to 
another. It is bad for him, in the first place; and, when we send him 
home instead, we can communicate directly with the agency, state our 
reasons for so doing more clearly, and secure more intelligent action. 

Turning from this more negative side of the subject, let us assume 
that charities have so far developed a corporate conscience that they 
are, for the most part, sincerely anxious to put poor people beyond 
the need of charity. For the most part, they are anxious; but their 
anxiety must make them jealously watchful of results before they wil 
discover that one of the obstacles to this end is a lack of systematic 
communication among charities engaged in any form of relief work 
in families. When they make this discovery, they will not be satisfied 
that poor families shall escape from the dangers of duplicated and 
unrelated relief by a happy accident. They will not be satisfied 
until some means of confidential communication has been established 


among charities, assuring to each agency a prompt report of what the 
others are doing in each family. 
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Registration of relief, as it is called, has been highly developed in 
a few cities, and with good results. The objections to it have proven, 
in actual practice, to be unimportant or mistaken. In Boston, where 
many agencies that held aloof at first have been induced to try it, 
nearly forty thousand confidential reports were received last year. 
Writing of the results of this exchange, Miss Frances Morse says, 
“We find registration justifying the belief of its projectors that it 
would afford positive information, would prevent the overlapping of 
relief, would save waste of time and effort by enabling societies to 
narrow their field and thus make their work more thorough, would 
detect imposture, and would make it possible so to map out the city 
that one could see what neighborhoods were most in need of improve- 
ment.” . 

Another need that the co-operative spirit develops is a good direc- 
tory of the charitable resources of the community. Such a book is 
indispensable to good work in a large city; for, through it, agencies 
may learn to avoid irritating blunders, and use each other more intel- 
ligently. A directory of charities is useful in two other ways. It 
brings to light needs that are not yet met by charity, so that existing 
agencies may work together to keep these needs before charitable 
testators and donors. It also shows in what direction the further 
development of charity is unnecessary. Often out of the sincerest 
desire to do good, and often, too, out of professional, denominational, 
or social rivalry, agencies are created for which there is no real need. 
People seem to have a passion for bringing charities into the world, 
and then leaving them without support. The death-rate among these 
weaklings is very heavy. Of all the charities established in Baltimore 
in four years, it was discovered that fifty-five per cent. had died within 
that time. The loss in money, time, and good temper that this im- 
plies, would have justified the community in charging a large debit 
against charity’s account. 

The co-operative spirit at work is an eminently practical spirit. 
Not satisfied with suppressing charities where they are not needed 
and developing them where they are, it will plan a division of labor 
among existing agencies upon the basis of allotting to each the part 
that it is best fitted to take. We have all recognized a certain child- 
like and engaging quality in Bottom’s cry, “ Let me play the lion, too.”’ 
But when we see charities engaged in combining a home for the aged 
with an orphan asylum, or the feeding of the homeless with the 
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placing-out of children, or every imaginable sort of work with the 
relief of destitute families, we feel, like Peter Quince, that it is 
‘enough to hang us all,” and would say with him, “ You can play no 
part but Pyramus.” ‘Then, if we are wise, we shall add (for Quince 
had the co-operative spirit), “ Pyramus is a sweet-faced man; a proper 
man as one shall see ina summer’s day; a most lovely, gentlemanlike 
man: therefore, you must needs play Pyramus.” This queer combi- 
nation of unrelated work in one society is the survival of a cruder 
stage of development. As our charity becomes more highly organ- 
ized, it must disappear. 

We have passed hastily in review some methods of charitable co- 
operation,— co-operation with the poor, with the forces that surround 
them; co-operation among charities in the treatment of the individual 
case, in the registration of relief, in the development and repression 
of charitable activity, and in the division of labor. We have seen 
that the highest and best co-operation is based upon a hearty accept- 
ance of certain principles underlying charitable action; but, if two 
charities agree about anything, they.can and should co-operate. It is 
not necessary to wait until they agree about everything. By making 
the most of their agreements and minimizing their differences, they 
acquire the habit of co-operation ; and only after this habit has been 
acquired can they hope to secure that basis of agreement upon which 
large charitable and legislative reforms are founded. An improvised 
co-operation is seldom effective, for the lack of real cohesion among 
agencies hastily called together to ward off some legislative danger is 
too apparent. But, when these same agencies have established the 
habit of working together over smaller tasks, they march upon Al- 
bany or Harrisburg or Springfield or Boston or Annapolis with 
every chance of victory. The first larger fruits of the co-operative 
spirit, as shown in better child-saving and better housing laws, give 
promise of a more abundant yield in the future. 

The fruit will not be sound, however, unless it spring from the 
good ground of the individual case. We have had large crops of 
legislative bad fruit from those who have insisted upon beginning at 
the other end. Charitable co-operation begins and ends in an inti- 
mate knowledge of the needs of individual poor people and in the 
patient endeavor to make them permanently better off. 
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UNUSUAL FORMS OF RELIEF. 


BY DR. LEE K. FRANKEL. 


MANAGER UNITED HEBREW CHARITIES OF NEW YORK. 


The subject which has been assigned to me, “ Unusual Forms of 
Relief,” does not lend itself readily to discussion from the abstract 
academic standpoint. The term itself is relative. What may be 
unusual or uncommon in one community may be of every-day occur- 
rence in another. The method of fifty years ago is obsolete to-day. 
What to-day is considered scientific and thorough will to-morrow be 
found impractical and useless. Whatever generalizations may there- 
fore be attempted will be profitless and possibly misleading, since the 
entire subject is influenced by questions of locality, language, and of 
religious belief. It will be impossible to formulate any fixed rules 
that may be followed by all relief-giving agencies, since the subject is 
not a rigid, but a flexible one, and must be approached from the par- 
ticular point of view of the individual society. Forthis reason I have 
thought it wiser to confine the fifteen minutes at my disposal to a pres- 
entation of certain forms of relief which would be considered unusual 
and uncommon by most of us who are engaged in active relief work. 

In the gradual evolution of relief-giving from the crude form of 
indiscriminate almsgiving to the more refined and intelligent co- 
operative effort of to-day, certain principles of relief have developed, 
which, while not axiomatic, can nevertheless be stated with almost 
mathematical precision. I trust I shall be pardoned for mention- 
ing specifically two of these principles before a meeting so well 
acquainted with them; but they have a distinct bearing upon the 
subject, since the “‘ unusual forms of relief” which we shall discuss 
have had their origin in these two principles referred to. I refer to 
the well-understood idea that relief, if given, should be (1) adequate 
and (2) that it shall consider the future of the recipient as well as the 
present. 

To the worker among the poor, and in particular to the student, 
there will soon come a realization of the fact that with these, as with 
their more favored brethren, there exist two distinct classes which I 
must call, for the want of better terms, a Bourgeoisie and Proletariat. 
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To the former belongs that constituency which, while requiring char- 
itable interference, nevertheless possesses certain peculiar assets in 
the shape of relations, knowledge of the language of the country, 
residence in the country for some considerable period of time, some 
definite trade, occupation, or business which can be prosecuted in 
the community in which they live, acquaintance with the customs 
and manners of their neighbors, physical ability to work, citizenship, 
and inherited tendencies derived from ancestors living on the same 
soil. For this class it is necessary for the relief agency to do no 
more than to remove the immediate cause of distress, which in many 
cases is only temporary, in order to restore the individual or the 
family to economic independence. 

To the other class belongs that ever-growing immigrant population 
who are the proletariat of the poor, in that they possess nothing but 
the ability to use their heads and their hands, and who, in most 
cases, are handicapped by ignorance of existing conditions, by in- 
ability to bring themselves in touch with their industrial surround- 
ings, by absence of family ties, by lack of physical stamina, and 
frequently by religious peculiarities which differentiate them from 
their neighbors. Instead of possessing assets either subjective or 
objective, which they can tender in exchange for a livelihood, they 
are more usually burdened with liabilities brought from their pa- 
rental home in the shape of traditions, customs, and usages which 
are not current in their adopted country and which are not readily 
eradicated. 

The former class, the so-called bourgeoisie, is the one that is best 
known to our relief agencies. The poverty that is to be found here 
is very largely due to some form of degeneracy, and the work of 
the relief society is directed to removing the particular canker that 
has produced the poverty or to allaying the distress that may be 
found in order to prevent other forms of degeneracy from taking 
root. For cases such as these we have our usual forms of relief,— 
food, payment of rent, medical service, employment for the wage- 
earner, care of the child, rehabilitation in exceptional cases by mak- 
ing small loans, and, finally, where the degeneracy or poverty or 
illness has become too great, the almshouse. 

For the second class a different treatment is necessary. To sum 
up the entire situation in as few words as possible, it is necessary to 
place the so-called proletariat, the immigrant alien who requires 
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charitable intervention, through causes that are objective and not 
subjective, in the possession of those assets which we have enumer- 
ated above, and which he lacks, owing to his previous non-residence, 
in the hope that they will place him on a par industrially, com- 
mercially, intellectually, and morally with his native-born neighbor. 
It is furthermore required that such constructive work as may be 
necessary shall be done in the shortest period of time, to prevent 
any~dormant seeds of degeneracy from blossoming and bearing 
fruit. 

The specjal forms of relief that have been recommended to over- 
come the deficiencies above mentioned are special only so far as they 
are to be applied to a particular class of the poverty-stricken and 
unusual, to the extent that they are to be applied, not merely to 
isolated cases, but to groups of individuals. For example, the 
granting of transportation to an applicant has been a part of the 
work of possibly every relief society in this Conference; but the 
establishment of an organization with the sole purpose of over- 
coming what Geoffry Drage has termed defective organization of 
industry, and of transporting numbers of workmen from unharmo- 
nious surroundings to localities where employment in their special 
fields is waiting for them, is a comparatively recent product of chari- 
table effort. 

An organization has been formed in New York which has gone 
into the congested districts, and has taken the workmen for whom 
no work could be found there, and has found work for them in 
various localities and districts throughout the country. To my 
knowledge, they have already sent away 1,500 people in a period 
of one year. 

A study of the deficiencies under which our so-called proletariat 
class labors indicates that they must be classified under the follow- 
ing general headings : — 

A. Lack of funds to enter into commercial competition. 

B. Ignorance of special trades and inability to obtain the tools to 
carry on the same. 

C. Absence of family ties to care for the dependent child. 

D. Ignorance of language and customs. 

The special form of relief that will offset the deficiency last men- 
tioned does not come within the province of the average relief 
society, as it is altogether educational in character ; and yet, in passing, 
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it may be mentioned that there is no form of assistance we can 
render to our beneficiaries that is so productive of good results and 
so lasting in its effects as the educational one. The inculcation of 
the lessons of patriotism, of civic pride, the knowledge obtained 
through our public school system, are forms of relief which open up a 
wider horizon to the poor and make them nobler and better citizens. 

To the worker in this special field there is nothing so appalling at 
first glance as the woful lack of family ties and the inability to make 
proper provision for the family bereft of its wage-earner. It is char- 
acteristic of an immigrant population that the families constituting it 
are plethoric in children and barren of relations, so that it becomes a 
matter of extreme difficulty in the case of the death or defection of 
the principal wage-earner to keep the family together and to prevent 
the children from becoming public charges. The cases are but too 
common where the widow is left with a number of children with no 
relations to whom she may look for assistance and for whom there is 
no alternative but the breaking up of the family and the attending 
institutional care. A somewhat extended experience has shown that 
no relief is so beneficial in its results as a system of well-regulated 
pensions which supplement the earning capacity of the family by 
extending relief over a period of time until the children, in their turn, 
become wage-earners and make the family again independent. Such 
relief strikes the fundamental note in practical relief; namely, the 
preservation of the home and the self-respect and the integrity of the 
family. 

The special organization to which I belong has in the last twenty- 
five years attempted, wherever it has been possible, to prevent the 
institutional care of children by caring for them in their own homes 
and by supplementing the wage-working capacity of the family. 
This particular society spends merely for this purpose alone between 
thirty and forty thousand dollars per annum, giving mainly to widows 
to maintain their families. 

If we carry this principle of granting adequate relief one step 
further, we come to the very alluring proposition of furnishing the 
beneficiary with the means of livelihood and thus making him inde- 
pendent. This may be done from (a) the industrial standpoint by 
the teaching of handicrafts that have a market in the particular 
locality and by furnishing the tools to carry on the same, and (4) 
from the commercial standpoint by starting small business ventures 
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that will, if intelligently prosecuted, yield a margin of profit. The 
teaching of trades and the granting of tools to carry on the same is a 
method of relief that is frequently beset with dangers, since there is 
a tendency to teach that handicraft which can be acquired in the 
shortest period of time and which requires the smallest amount of 
intelligence for its acquisition. The result is obvious. More work- 
men are added to a field of labor in which in all probability the 
supply already exceeds the demand, and we have the diminished 
wage and the resulting starvation. On the other hand, if this means 
of relief is intelligently handled, if the trade to be taught has been 
selected only after a careful study of labor conditions and of the 
industrial laws of supply and demand, the results will be beneficial 
and salutary. 

Starting in business is perhaps the most attractive of all methods 
of relief, and one most seldom undertaken, owing to the difficulty of 
successful accomplishment. Nor is the financial difficulty the only 
one. More frequently it is less of a task to find funds than to come 
to an intelligent understanding as to the ability of the beneficiary 
to undertake what may be demanded of him. Not all of us are 
geniuses, nor is each man so endowed from birth that we can predict 
his success in the commercial world. There is no rule by which we 
can measure a man’s abilities. It would seem almost idle to theorize ; 
and yet from the knowledge gained from experience we are war- 
ranted in assuming that certain subjective traits, as laziness, shiftless- 
ness, etc., being absent, the majority of applicants established in 
business ventures will, if not successful in the current acceptation of 
the word, at least become independent of charitable interference. 

I make this statement from a somewhat limited experience. 
Through the generosity of one of our citizens of New York, we 
had placed in our possession during the last year a fund to attempt 
the self-support of certain families. The money was used in placing 
seventy families in business, in amounts varying from $50 to $250. 
We took no family for whom we could possibly arrange relief in any 
other way. If we could have found work or used any other agency, 
we would have done so; but we found it impossible to care for the 
family by any other means, so that we have really worked for a se- 
lected class and for people for whom it was impossible to find other 
relief. The results, after one year’s work and after careful investi- 
gation and watching of each family in the interval, has demonstrated 
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that 33 per cent. have been failures, and the families are again ap- 
plicants for relief; 33 per cent. are successful. These families have 
remained in the condition we placed them, and in many cases have 
doubled or trebled the amount of stock we gave them. Of the re- 
maining 33 per cent., we can safely say that the majority will in time 
become independent of charitable interference. 

With this belief the starting of small business ventures comes 
within the province of the relief society, and especially for those 
relief agencies whose work lies among our proletariat poor. The 
same exacting care and thoughtful study that are required to teach 
a trade are needed here. It is not sufficient that the applicant should 
be established as a small trader. Before this is done, the situation 
should be intelligently discussed, and a carefully considered plan 
evolved, which should take into consideration the conditions of 
trade, the question of business competition, and the ability of each 
member of the family to assist in promoting the contemplated vent- 
ure. With the business once started, the work of the relief society 
does not end: more frequently it only begins. It is in the early 
stages of such an undertaking that the word of advice, the helping 
hand, the intelligence that will surmount petty difficulties, are particu- 
larly needed to make the venture a successful one. 

The notion that we may prevent pauperism by calling the relief 
which we may grant to our beneficiaries a loan has been termed 
by Miss Richmond a charitable superstition. This may be true for 
ordinary forms of relief; but, where a considerable sum of money is 
granted, as, for example, in the establishment of a business venture 
it is more than necessary that the recipient be given to understand 
that he must return the grant as soon as he is able. It is even wise 
to go a step further, and make the entire transaction a business one. 
Let the relation established be that of borrower and lender; and, if 
it is possible, let the loan be made by agencies created for this pur- 
pose,— agencies which loan money without interest and without 
collateral, but which may or may not require a sponsor for the 
borrower. Where this is not feasible, it is thoroughly within the 
province of the relief society to assume such a réle, and to make 
the applicant realize that he has undertaken a responsibility which 
he is expected to meet. 

What has been said of the unusual forms of relief enumerated is 
applicable to all others. An intelligent acquaintance with the ap- 
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plicants’ condition is assumed. It is taken for granted that this 
condition is unusual and requires unusual remedies, and that, in the 
plan of relief proposed, questions of cost, time, and labor do not 
enter. Generally speaking, it may be said that unusual forms of 
relief shall be given in exceptional cases only. The danger in work 
of this kind lies in the fact that the unusual so readily becomes the 
usual, the uncommon merges into the common. Care must be 
exercised that, in our efforts to be of service, we do not forget those 
simpler and more natural remedies which lie at our door and with 
which we are more conversant. The procuring of employment 
makes less of a drain on the self-respect of the beneficiary than 
the grant of a considerable sum of money, and in the long run has 
less of a tendency to undermine those human traits that make for 
character. 

When all has been said, however, there still remains the fact that 
exceptional conditions require exceptional measures, and that it 
behooves every relief society which desires to do its work conscien- 
tiously and thoroughly to use every means within its power to give 
that adequate relief to its beneficiaries which will prevent a recur- 
rence of distress among them in the future. 


XII. 


Whe Principles of the Associated Charities. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHOD IN CHARITY. 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE, 
GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE CHARITY ORANIZATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 

The principle of organized or associated charity is introduced 
where the task gets too big for unorganized, disassociated charity to 
perform; but it rests upon this spirit of kindliness, of courtesy, of 
human charity, because of the rarity of which Thomas Hood la- 
mented, but because of the glorious abundance of which, unrec- 
ognized as it sometimes is, I feel that we should sing aloud with 
thanksgiving and praise. 

If the world-wide desire to help others can once be effectively or- 
ganized and associated and directed, we shall see the end of half the 
world’s misery. We organize not because people are doing too much 
and should be restrained, but because, working in the dark and at 
cross purposes, their efforts are thrown away and fruitless. We or- 
ganize charity, not because we are pained at the success of fraud and 
imposture and like the fun of exposing and punishing them, but be- 
cause we are pained to see a child suffer for lack of resources which 
are worse than wasted in creating pauperism and chronic depend- 
ence. People sometimes think that the negative side of our work is 
over-emphasized ; but I tell you it is not negative work, but the most 
positive and preventive work to divert a dollar from the manufacture 
of vagrancy to such other errands as the training of children, the 
supply of adequate relief for a family in trouble, the preservation of 
the integrity of a family where money can do it, as it sometimes can. 
The principle of associated charities, in one word, is that individual 
citizens who want to be charitable, and who are charitable, shall 
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band themselves together in a voluntary association to make their 
charity effective, to make it really change things, to remove the 
causes of destitution, to prevent in individual cases the recurrence of 
dependence, to insure that children shall not grow up paupers, that 
begging shall not remain a profitable industry while real misfortune 
bears alone its insupportable burdens, that every one who has a 
dollar or an hour to spare shall have a chance to spend his time or 
his money or both, under reasonable guarantees that they are not 
doing harm, that they are not wasted, but that they are doing good. 

The method of the associated charities is that of the broad sun- 
light of knowledge. ‘There are some things in any given case of dis- 
tress which we cannot find out and others which are of no use to us; 
but there are a number of other things which we can find out and 
which do have a direct bearing on the course to be taken. In the 
name of common sense let us find out about those things. The 
inquiry which is made by the Associated Charities, when application 
is made for assistance, is not in the smallest degree for the sake of 
detecting imposture, protecting the pockets of the charitable, or di- 
viding applicants into the two classes of the worthy and unworthy, 
deserving and undeserving, the helpable and the unhelpable. The 
purpose of the inquiry is to find out what the trouble is, to find out 
precisely how to remedy it, to find out what caused it, to find out 
how those causes, if possible, may also be removed. The investiga- 
tion is not for the sake of the contributor, it is not for the sake of 
the fund, it is not for the sake of the annual report, it is not for the 
sake of the investigator. It is for the sake of the individual who is 
in trouble and for the sake of others like him who may be brought 
into trouble if we do the wrong thing. I suppose that the analogy 
of the physician may have been overworked. But investigation is 
precisely analogous to the diagnosis of the physician. ‘There are 
patients foolish enough when they consult a physician to mislead 
him in regard to the causes of their affliction, particularly if a con- 
fession of the causes becomes a source of personal embarrassment ; 
but the majority of those who seek a cure are frank, even garrulous 
in their anxiety to put the whole case before their advisers, and the 
skilful diagnostician gets the truth from both classes. 

Something like this is really what takes place when the expert 
visitor of an associated charities calls upon a family reported to be 
in distress. Some shrink from exposing the faults and weaknesses 
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and misfortunes which have led to the destitution. The great ma- 
jority, however, are frank to the point of embarrassment. They tell 
things which are relevant and things which are not. They answer 
questions readily enough. No unnecessary curiosity into private 
and remote relations ever manifests itself on the part of a visitor fit 
for his work. Confidences are waived aside as often as urged; and 
the interview is as brief, as definite, as searching, as is necessary for 
the purpose in hand. No other course is possible, if any practical 
result is to be obtained. To give without knowledge is not only 
unwise: it is wicked. It is administering an opiate without diag- 
nosis, to quiet pain, instead of ascertaining the nature of the disease 
in order that it may be cured. That is what we mean by investi- 
gation. 

Records are kept, to make future investigation of the same appli- 
cants unnecessary, in order to assist citizens, churches, and relief 
agencies of various kinds to help intelligently, discriminatingly, and 
efficiently. That is the use of registration; and investigation and 
registration are the first essentials—by no means the only essen- 
tials — of the methods of organized charity. 

Its aim, however, is relief —relief and restoration — in the inter- 
ests of the individual who suffers, and in the interests of the com- 
munity which suffers when any of its members are in distress. Its 
aim is relief, prompt, efficient, generous. It believes even in un- 
necessary gifts,— in the sense in which Mr. Riis’s gift of a parrot 
to the old Indian woman, which he describes in the May Century, 
was an unnecessary gift. It believes in immediate relief of pre- 
cisely the right kind, in the destruction of red tape and the sub- 
stitution of personal relations, in the use of brains under the 
promptings of heart, in an honest investigation which leads to 
useful knowledge of the essential facts. We were warned in the 
conference yesterday morning that in any statement of the methods 
of associated charities we should not omit to say that emergent 
and obvious destitution — actual suffering from hunger and cold — 
is to be relieved instantly, without waiting for prolonged investiga- 
tion, in the course of which the hungry may starve and the half- 
frozen applicant may complete the process. I hesitate to say it. I 
should like to think that it might be taken for granted; but, since 
some think it necessary to say it, I say it. The principles and 
methods of the associated charities permit that a hungry person 
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shall be fed while he is still hungry, and that one who is without 
shelter and adequate clothing shall be warmed and sheltered before 
he is frozen to death. Investigation is good, but it is not a satis- 
factory substitute for emergent relief. 


THE STORY OF JOHN AND MARY BAKER. 


BY ERNEST P. BICKNELL, 


GENERAL SUPRINTENDENT OF THE BUREAU OF CHARITIES, CHICAGO. 


I am going to tell you a little story about John and Mary Baker. 
I hope, if there is any one here by the name of Baker, that he will 
not take any offence at this. I told this story just once before to 
an audience, and a lady named Baker in the back of the room came 
up and said that she was no relation to the Mrs. Baker of my 
story. 

John and Mary Baker lived in a little country town in Southern 
Wisconsin. When the World’s Fair was being laid out and the great 
buildings were going up, a young man who was a friend of John 
Baker went down to Chicago and got a job of work on the Fair 
grounds. John Baker was a good carpenter; and his friend wrote 
that everybody could get work at good pay, and that he had better 
come down. 

So John came down, and brought Mary and the two babies. He 
got work and steady pay. When the Fair was finished, there fol- 
lowed a terrible industrial depression. John Baker lost his job, and 
had an awful time in getting another. He went up and down, and 
looked at the half-finished buildings; but the whole town was over. 
built, and there was nothing for him to do. His savings gradually 
wasted away; and after a while he had to give up his flat for which 
he was paying fifteen dollars in a nice neighborhood, and move into 
another place where he could rent rooms for ten dollars in a neigh- 
borhood not so good. He went on struggling and doing what he 
could in the way of odd jobs, and Mary took in a couple of boarders 
for a while. They managed to get along for a year or two that 
way. 
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Times continued hard. John could not make both ends meet, 
and his savings were all gone. They moved to a place where the 
rent was six or seven dollars a month, in a dreadful locality. They 
had to move, as they were to be put out of their rooms for non-pay- 
ment of rent. The third flat into which they moved had no drain- 
age. The rooms were dark, the surroundings vile, the neighborhood 
terrible. There was no grass-plat and no trees: nothing but a grim 
and sordid life on a very low plane. Their life began to get bad in 
this wretched place; and who is there to say a word of condemna- 
tion? Mary became cross and irritable and nervous. John’s dis- 
couragement grew on him; and he got shabby and run down at the 
heel, and began to drink. After a while it came about that, when 
he went into a business house to apply for a job, he went in with 
a hang-dog, sullen air which showed that he did not expect to get a 
job; and the employer was satisfied at a single glance that he did not 
want any man like that around. 

When this state of affairs had been reached, the eldest girl, Annie, 
who was now twelve years old, was taken out of school and put to 
work in a box factory. She began to run about at night, and the 
mother was too feeble to look after her. The boy, Harry, ran the 
streets, and fell into bad company, of course. He broke into a 
vacant house with some boys one day, and stole some lead pipe, 
and was arrested and sent to the House of Correction. Mary came 
down with typhoid fever just about the time that the landlord served 
a notice of eviction: Then a neighbor came to the Associated Char- 
ities, and said: “ Here is a sad case. The woman is good, but the 
family is a bad lot. The man is worthless, the boy a criminal.” 

Now that is what the Bureau of Charities found when its attention 
was first called to the case of John and Mary Baker. Here was 
a condition of affairs that not a single charity association on the face 
of the earth could have cured. No charitable organization ever 
created, or that ever will be created, could have taken up that situa- 
tion and have quickly and permanently cured it. A long struggle 
was inevitable, if this family was to be brought back up the long 
steep incline down which it had gone. Our ambition to see results, 
or our failure to read the facts in their true significance, leads us to 
imagine that we can cure a case like that in a week. It leads some 
of us to think that by giving an order of groceries we can cure such 
a case, or that by sending the doctor around and giving Mary some 
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medicine we have done all that is required. What we need to re- 
member is that this had been a good family, and that it had moved 
down this incline for five years. It is folly to imagine that anything 
but long years of care in helping and guiding and lifting would bring 
it again up to the plane of self-respect that it had once occupied. 
The Associated Charities could not have done anything by itself; 
the doctor could not do much; no single society, no agency of any 
sort, was adequate to cope with that situation. 

The Associated Charities of any great city knows not merely one 
amily like this, but hundreds or thousands. It must take hold of 
such a family and act as a sun-glass by focussing on it all of the 
different kinds of relief required to cure its different afflictions,— the 
doctor and the nurse and the truant officer and the policeman, it may 
be, and the employer and the landlord and all the rest of them. 
The Associated Charities is the medium which brings about the 
adequate relief that is needed. 

I want to especially emphasize the point that we must not be 
impatient. We must not fail to remember that the restoration of 
people who have got down requires time and is worth time. A 
family does not fall from a precipice into destitution all at once. It 
goes down a long incline; and, when it starts back, it must be faced 
up that incline again. It must be driven and pushed and crowded. 
It must be subjected to every imaginable influence that will force it 
back. The effort must be, not intermittent, not hap-hazard, but 
steady, rational, systematic. The Associated Charities undertakes 
to be the hand that pushes, the agency that organizes and brings in 
the thousand forces necessary to effect an adequate, all-around cure. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


BY MISS MARY E, RICHMOND, 


GENERAL SECRETARY, SOCIETY FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY, PHILADELPHIA. 


I am anxious to address myself to those in this audience who are 
citizens of Washington. Some of you are householders ; and, in that 
capacity, the appeal for charity is made to you. Some are business 
men, and charitable demands come to you in the course of your busi- 
ness. Some are church members, and the church is vitally interested 
in charity. Some are directors of charitable institutions or societies. 
Some of you are all these things at one and the same time. The 
Associated Charities of Washington has a message for each and 
every one of you, then: it can serve you all. Why, it came into ex- 
istence because there were so many charities already,—so many 
charitable institutions and societies, so many churches engaged in 
charitable work, and so many citizens who were charitable in their 
own way, quite outside of all your organizations. It became neces- 
sary to have another charity to prevent all these from tumbling over 
each other and getting in each other’s way. 

If an applicant who is unknown to you comes to your door asking 
help, it seems to me that the first thing you owe to him and to your 
city is to see that you don’t get in the way of others who are in all 
probability trying to help him, to see that you do not undo their 
good work. But, you may say, while I am trying to get out of the 
way, the applicant may starve. The Associated Charities has been 
at great pains to avoid the bare possibility of that. It has divided 
this city into a number of divisions ; and in each division it has 
placed a devoted and experienced agent, who gives her whole time to 
visiting promptly cases of distress. Send the names and addresses 
of applicants to the society, and see how it works. There is no red 
tape about it: emergency relief will be supplied by them if you your- 
self are not willing to reimburse the agent for what she spends, and 
then the real work of charity, the work of trying to find a way out 
for each unfortunate, begins. Only the trained worker can take up 
the broken pieces, see the resources and possibilities lying behind the 
drunken father, sick mother, and truant boy, realize not only what 
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the community should do, but what it may be persuaded to do, and 
so fit the pieces all together again. During this delicate process it 
so often happens that the wisest plan is all upset by thoughtless 
charity and well-meant interference. Nothing hurts a trained worker 
so much as that. We surely owe it to those who give much time and 
thought that our little time and thought should aid rather than 
hinder. 

Some one said at our section meeting on Friday that in this matter 
the churches were the chief sinners. In some communities they are ; 
but, wherever the churches have once waked up to the value of co- 
operation, you get your best help from the churches, because there is 
so much of the spirit of devotion there. I have in mind one clergy- 
man from whose church some of the best workers came into the local 
Associated Charities one by one as friendly visitors. He had not 
been in favor of charity organization at first; but, as he heard more 
of the work in families done under the society’s guidance, he said, 
‘* There’s no red tape about this, nothing unkind or hard: this is 
Christian work, and I want more of my people to engage in it.” 
Many of the friendly visitors from his church would tell him about 
the troubles that they were trying to share and to lighten; and he 
learned in this way that the poor were often imposed upon by chattel 
loan companies, that no poor man had a chance of borrowing on 
reasonable terms. So he called together the business men of his 
church and others that he could influence, and persuaded them to 
organize a loan association on a sound business basis, but with a 
philanthropic motive. ‘This is only one of many instances ; for, once 
aroused to the fact that indiscriminate giving is the cheapest and 
meanest sort of charity, the church will, of all organized bodies, go 
farthest in aiding the Associated Charities to establish a higher ideal 
of service. 

Now the Associated Charities in this city will be just what you 
choose to make it. There is no virtue in the machine and no magic 
in it. It is simply what you make it. It would be doing you a very 
bad sort of service if it attempted to relieve you of a burden that is 
good for you. If it said, You give the society a subscription, and it 
will do all your charity work for you, it would do this community 
harm. The duty of being charitable is the duty of each one who has 
something to give, whether material gifts or time or sympathy or 
thought. You are poor, indeed, if you have none of these. If you 
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have some of them, the Associated Charities can help you to turn 
them to the best account in making the poor and unfortunate really 
better off. By its painstaking work for individual families and by 
making its divisions the centre of the highest and most devoted ser- 
vice where workers of all religions may learn from each other, it can 
develop the charitable spirit of this community. 

Then you must consider the wider civic result. By working 
together over smaller tasks we acquire the habit ; and, until the habit 
becomes fixed, the larger results are never achieved. After twenty 
years of hard work in organizing the charitable forces of New York, 
the large Charity Organization Society of that city has led and won 
a splendid fight against the array of political and business interests 
that opposed tenement-house reform. The bill just passed by united 
charitable effort will probably revolutionize living conditions among 
the poor of the tenements. I beg you to acquire that best of all 
civic habits, the habit of working together, Catholic, Protestant, 
Hebrew, people of all churches and people of none, keeping step over 
the smaller tasks of charity, and then marching forward shoulder to 
shoulder when the time for larger reforms is ripe. 

When this National Conference came to Baltimore eleven years 
ago, we learned so much from it, although we were inclined at that 
time to shake our heads and say, ‘‘It is easy to do that in New 
York or Buffalo or Boston, but we never could hope to do it in 
Baltimore.” We were too modest in the wrong way. Now do not 
be too modest in Washington. Do not think that there is anything 
good or fine in charitable work that you cannot have here. 

May I say a word, in closing, about your society’s new secretary ? 
I am a new secretary myself, for I have gone to another city recently 
where many of the problems are new to me. You cannot realize, 
unless you have tried it, how difficult it is to take up charity organi- 
zation work in a new field after working long in an old one. Charity 
organization means working together. But, where all are strangers, 
working together is impossible unless the will of the strangers is 
quite as good as your own. I have known your secretary for years, 
and I know that you have a good one. Give him your loyal support, 
and all will be well with the charitable work of Washington. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE. 


BY ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 


PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, BOSTON, MASS. 


We are always delighted to hear from New York. To it was 
assigned the duty of describing charity organization. And Chicago 
has told us about adequate relief. Then we have heard from Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, the two cities united in Miss Richmand, 
and have heard about the co-operation of charities. They seem 
to me three corner-stones, and I don’t think we could create a 
solid structure without the fourth. Mr. Devine has beautifully and 
intelligently described the basis of the structure. I am going to 
describe the superstructure. Personal service, friendly visiting, is 
my theme. Without it, all that you have said and done is of no 
use. I like to speak with a certain degree of courage, even in the 
presence of New York, which we admire so much. Perhaps it is 
not possible in New York to deal with this tremendous task of 
friendly visiting. But, until you can get that there or in Chicago or 
here in Washington, organized charity will be partial and incomplete. 

We have heard the story from Chicago of the Bakers. We have 
the same families in Boston. The first Conference I attended we 
heard that a lady of the society had been in to visit a family of six 
children in hunger; and there was nothing to do but to go out to 
the grocer’s and buy a bag of flour for a dollar, that the children 
might have something to eat. The woman said that her husband 
was out in search of work. The father was really around the corner 
in a rum-shop, and came home and took that bag of flour and sold it 
for ninety cents to buy more rum. All the relief in the universe will 
not settle that problem. So long as society tolerates that rum-shop, 
it must face the problem with devoted members who are willing to 
put Christian service into it; and, if they won’t accept the task, 
everything will fail. 

Let us follow this case just a step or two further. Perhaps the 
man has yielded only once or twice or thrice, and is eager to be re- 
instated; and the friendly visitor can go with that man, or speak to 
his employer and regain him work. Then no relief is needed, and 
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thorough investigation has done all that it can do. But the cure will 
come when the friendly visitor can get that man so that he can be 
temperate and honest and support his family. Or the case may be 
worse than that, and he may be addicted frequently to drink; and 
then the visitor has to go on with patience, following them day by 
day, perhaps keeping the family together, perhaps breaking it up. 
The friendly visitor can get the police officer to help, can get the 
truant officer to help, can get, perhaps, the agent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children to help; and they all can be 
brought into that co-operation which Miss Richmond has described. 
But the friendly visitor is the life and soul of it all. Nothing else 
will work. 

Take another case. I am speaking of actual cases. This other 
case came in my own experience. The mother said that her husband 
had gone down to the “Island” forty or fifty times ; and she said the 
last time he came up he took the boots off Johnnie and sold them for 
liquor, and he took the dress she had bought for Mary and carried that 
off and sold it. Nothing will meet a problem like that but the per- 
sistent work, the devoted attention, love, and faithfulness of the 
friendly visitor. It cannot be done by hired agents. You must get 
a large force of friendly visitors. We began this work in Boston 
twenty-two years ago, and we have now about one thousand friendly 
visitors. I have studied this work several times in London, and 
they had not begun to have that number; and they think it hopeless 
to attempt it. I do not dare ask how many they have in New York: 
they are making good progress. You have a few here in Washing- 
ton. You have made a very good beginning. But I wonder if I 
may speak to the ladies and gentlemen of Washington with the can- 
dor with which I have spoken in many states in this country, and ask 
if every Washington lady and gentleman here present will not be 
willing to join the Associated Charities, and give of your time but 
just a little to the help of the society here in Washington, and be 
willing, not to take a great many families to visit, but whether you 
will not take one family to whom you can go in the kindness and 
interest and love of the neighbor, and be to that family a friend, and 
help them to rise out of the life in which they may be living into a 
higher plane of morality and virtue and into independent self- 
support? 

I have taken some pretty hard cases, but there are many easy 
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ones. I use this word “case,”’ because we get into the way of using 
it, as a physician does. The first case I had was that of a grand- 
father whose son had been injured in the war when the “ Monitor” 
had just saved our navy ; and he had a running sore in his leg, which 
prevented him from pursuing his vocation as a printer. I speak of 
this because the least possible thought was required to help the 
family out of distress. In my second call I took down a note and 
told this patient to go to the city hospital and be treated. At the 
end of a fortnight he was cured, and supporting himself and his 
father and mother and son. That family was in receipt of relief 
from several sources, The least possible suggestion enabled them 
to regain their independence. 

One of our rules about friendly visitors — and I say this for the 
purpose of shocking you— is that they are charged never to give 
physical relief — money, rent, food, or clothing — to the family they 
visit. Of course there are exceptions in cases of emergency. If 
the family are actually cold, I have sent in a basket of coals. If 
they have absolutely no food, an order on the grocery is permissible 
and proper. Such exigencies are rare. But, as a rule, the friendly 
visitor is forbidden to give relief, in order to be forced to study all the 
other methods of aiding the family into permanent and better con- 
ditions of living. It is our experience that, if our visitors will go 
into the home of the poor person, forbidden to give relief, and charged 
to do everything that is humanly possible to find out other methods, 
in almost every case the discovery is made and the family is helped. 
The visitor does not do that alone. We find that it is essential to 
have a committee, usually from six to fifteen, who meet in the ward 
where the person lives, say every Monday morning at ten o’clock, 
often a dozen experienced volunteers with a first-rate trained agent. 
I see no reason to doubt that a conference of that nature must meet 
in that district once a week for all time to come. We are not going 
to escape this problem. The conference is composed of several 
experts; and then the visitor comes back and reports the problem 
that she has found,—I say “she,” because go per cent. of the 
visitors are ladies. Then the task is for the conference to decide 
wisely what shall be done. The first thought is what is the best 
way of helping that family. One person will make one suggestion, 
and a second person another, a third person another; and fortunate 
is the conference that has some person of ingenuity, which is a 
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valuable quality in training agents and in developing this power of 
personal service. We also like to have a person in every conference 
who may be called the devil’s advocate,— who is expected to oppose 
everything that is proposed, in order to bring out its merits and 
make sure that everything is right. The conference helps the friendly 
visitor, so that he does not go unaided. They are not able to enter 
families, as skilled physicians, to work cures of magic. It is a task 
that requires patience and study and thorough devotion. But when 
they have got it, and when a lady goes into one of these families 
such as I have described, and will work the wonderful cure such as 
we have seen over and over again, I wonder if life offers anything 
better to that person to carry into the next world than the conscious- 
ness that she has helped the family out of the slough of degradation 
into independent, beautiful life. 

A recent case that happened in my experience was that of a boy, 
seventeen years of age, coming out of prison. The friendly visitor 
said, “I will see that boy before he comes out.” ‘The boy was taken 
from Concord Reformatory and sent to a printing-office, where he 
instantly began to work, and acquired habits of regularity, taking 
home his money for three or four months. And then the visitor 
heard that the boy had struck, and it seemed as if he were going 
to the bad. But it turned out that the boy had found some other 
place at better wages; and the visitor helped him, and he is now a 
self-respecting citizen. 

I would like to mention another case, where there was a widow 
with nine children, and the eldest was fourteen years of age. The 
father had been in the army, and was getting some state aid, the 
St. Vincent de Paul was aiding,— a case in which without adequate 
treatment the children would go to the well-known and benevolent 
people of the city and tell their story, and would instantly get more 
than they needed. They would learn the art of telling their story 
with ingenuity and success; and the harvest would be large and the 
reward would be sure, and all chance of virtue would be wrecked. 
That family was put in the charge of a single person, and the result 
of it was that the family were obliged to allow none of the children to 
beg. All the relief that was needed was given by one hand secretly 
to the mother, so that neither the children nor the neighbors knew it. 
That went on for several years. The eldest boy was educated to the 
harness trade, and the eldest daughter went into Prang’s art studio ; 
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and the children came in order until they were perfectly independent, 
and every child had turned out well. Let me ask you to note the two 
methods in treating that family. Our familiar motto of Boston is, 
“Not alms, but a friend,” because, when the friend comes, and they 
need relief, they must have it. If it goes on long, we call it a pen- 
sion; but it all comes out of the friendly relation. Is there any 
greater pleasure in life than to have that wonder wrought by constant 
friendly care rather than to leaye them to the old-fashioned method 
of getting a little relief from one source and from another source ? and, 
perhaps, half of the children would have been ruined. 

I am aware that I am speaking to a large number of people in our 
Conference who are far more familiar than I am with the societies in 
which they are engaged ; but, if they are not interested in this theme 
of mine as friendly visitors, then I am going to ask them if they will 
rot carry home a few of the seeds I am attempting to sow, and es- 
tablish in their own neighborhood the personal system of friendly 
visitors. 

To you, ladies and gentlemen of Washington, I commend this 
cause from the bottom of my heart. I feel sure that the best civili- 
zation of our cities rests upon our being able to find a large number 
of the cultivated men and women of each city who are willing to give 
of their personal service in a wise and devoted way to help up their 
wretched neighbors. 


XIII. 


Minutes and Discussions. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Thursday, May 9, 1901. 


The twenty-eighth session of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction was opened on Thursday evening, May g, in the 
Foundry Methodist Church, Washington, D.C. After an organ vol- 
untary, Mr. B. T. Janney, chairman of the Local Committee, called 
the great audience to order. Prayer was offered by Rev. L. D. 
Wilson. After a solo by Mr. C. F. Hall, ‘‘ Lest we forget,” Mr. 
Janney spoke as follows : — 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— As we proceed on our pathways through 
this life, we meet all sorts and conditions of men, women, and chil- 
dren, many of whom are suffering from some cause or other, the 
fault of themselves or of some one else. Yet nine-tenths of us prob- 
ably pass by on the other side without even stopping to think 
whether our efforts are necessary for the release of our suffering 
fellow-men. But it is gratifying to know that there are those who 
do not pass on the other side, but who go very close to suffering 
humanity, spending their lives, their time, and their means in trying 
to benefit others, in making them happier and more comfortable. It 
is particularly gratifying to know that these philanthropic people 
have united together in an association known as the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, organized twenty-seven years 
ago. More than a year ago the Committee on Charities and Correc- 
tion of this city was instructed by the Board of Trade to use every 
effort to induce the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
to come to Washington. The invitation was extended and accepted, 
and the National Conference of Charities and Correction is now 
here, we are glad to say. To the members of that Conference I 
would say that Washington is glad to greet you. Just how welcome 
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you are will be told by Mr. H. B. Macfarland, president of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, whom I take 
pleasure in introducing to you. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY MR. H. B. MACFARLAND. 


Mr. President and Members of the Conference,— 1 am proud to offer 
you the greetings of the government of the District of Columbia. It 
is a cordial welcome, I assure you. Yet an official welcome, how- 
ever it may be phrased, must sound formal. Therefore, I hasten to 
add that all that is best in the District of Columbia, as this fine au- 
dience attests, heartily welcomes this American congress of philan- 
thropy. The national capital, rich in generous men and women, 
who give themselves as well as their time and money for the uplift- 
ing of their less fortunate brothers and sisters, realizes that, in 
welcoming you, it wlll get more than it can give. Many of us have 
been waiting for your coming with keenness of expectation such as 
we are not wont to feel in this city of conventions, where we are 
always welcoming guests. We remember the instruction and inspi- 
ration which came to us from your former visit in 1885, when the 
Conference was young, and all that we have obtained since, from 
time to time, through the increasing usefulness of this Conference, 
which has gradually gained international reputation and influence. 
No community in the United States owes more to the influence of 
this Conference, direct and indirect, than the District of Columbia. 
That we have now an organization of our public charity which, 
though incomplete, can be exhibited to you without regret, is due to 
the persistent efforts of men and women, members of your Confer- 
ence,— our representatives in it,— imbued with the principles of the 
modern philanthropy. It is safe to say that they never would have 
persisted to success, if they had not felt that they had the sympathy 
and support of the members of this Conference, all of them, in their 
turn, struggling, perhaps under similar conditions, to advance the 
same principles in other places. Thanks to these noble spirits, our 
arrangements for the outdoor relief of the poor have been raised to 
the plane of the best systems ; and through our Associated Charities, 
and its companion, the Central Relief Committee, our citizens now 
accomplish twice as much good, at half as much expense, as in 
former days. The community has learned, through the success of 
these agencies, that the new philanthropy, combining knowledge 
with love, striving for prevention rather than mere mitigation, and 
promoting self-help rather than helplessness, is at once more benefi- 
cent and more buginess-like than the old hit-or-miss, ignorant, and 
sometimes unlovely charity. 

It is learning gradually, I believe, that the same principles can be 
and ought to be applied to public institutional charity. The Board 
of Children’s Guardians, to whose care a constantly increasing num- 
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ber of dependent children has been committed since its creation in 
1892, has demonstrated by self-sacrificing and intelligent fidelity that 
it ought to have the care of all children dependent upon the public 
bounty. In the process of evolution came the Board of Charities, 
which since last July has had supervision of all charitable institu- 
tions supported in whole or in part by public funds, and which, ander 
the act of Congress creating it, is to work-out an harmonious system 
of institutional relief for all the dependants on the public. Its mem- 
bers, five of the busiest and best men in the District of Columbia, who 
have helped to make the Associated Charities and the Central Relief 
Committee what they are, are working day and night at the great task 
set before them. Its accomplishment will be their monument. 

All this, and more, in spirit and in purpose we gratefully acknowl- 
edge as due to the teachings of your Conference, even though it has 
always been a true conference and has never adopted resolutions, or 
tried to fasten its members to any platform of theories. We are, 
therefore, grateful for the past, and for what we are about to receive 
are already thankful. We expect to learn from you in a few days 
what it has taken you years to learn, and with it your latest experi- 
ences, your latest suggestions, your latest warnings. We are not of 
those who are satisfied with a blissful ignorance or wrapped up in a 
conceited self-satisfaction. We want the best, and we are ready to 
listen that we may get the best. If you, who are the leaders in the 
philanthropic work of this hemisphere, out of myriad and varied 
experiences, continental in extent, could not teach us something 
new about our philanthropic work, it would be remarkable. But we 
know very well that you can, and we await with eager interest the 
unfolding of the truths you have brought to each other and are to 
share with us. 


Mr. Janney read several invitations to the Conference to visit the 
government insane asylum and other places. 


Mr. JANNEY.— This Conference is nota local affair : it is national. 
Its membership is as broad as its objects and its efforts. We had 
hoped this evening to have an address from Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury, representing the President of the United 
States. In his enforced absence, I will read to you a letter from 
President McKinley, addressed to Mr. Macfarland, as follows : — 


My Dear Sir,— The cordial invitation which your committee extended me to be 
present at the meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correction in 
this city May 9 is most gratifying, and I very much regret that absence from 
Washington at that time will prevent me from attending the Conference. 

Organized charity is doing a great work. Every encouragement and every pos- 
sible assistance should be extended to those engaged in this noble undertaking, 
and their reward is in the knowledge that their effort uplifts man. 

Please extend to the Conference all good wishes for a most successful meeting. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 
Hon. HENRY B. MACFARLAND. 
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After a solo, “Abide with me,’”’ by Miss Anna Bell Carpenter, the 
meeting was turned over to the President of the Conference, Mr. 
John M. Glenn, of Baltimore, Md. 


THE PRESIDENT.— Ladies and Gentlemen,—I1 have the honor of 
introducing to you one of the best-known members of our Confer- 
ence, Mr. Alexander Johnson, of Indiana, who will make the response 
on behalf of the Conference to the cordial welcome we have received. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME, BY MR. ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Committee, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
I feel much honored by Mr. Glenn’s choice in inviting me to respond 
to the welcome to Washington. It is a great pleasure to come 
again to this city, as we remember the extremely pleasant visit we 
had here sixteen years ago. Since then the Conference has been 
going all over the country, to the Far West and the Far South; and 
we have just begun on our second round of visits. Washington is 
the second city where it has paid a second visit. New York was the 
first; but New York had to wait twenty-five years, Washington only 
sixteen. Those who have been long members of the Conference 
must be much gratified at the address made by Mr. Macfarland. I 
do not remember in an experience of sixteen years hearing an ad- 
dress which showed such intelligent appreciation of the work of the 
Conference, and the possibilities that lie before it, as were shown in 
the address of the president of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. It looks as though the good seed sown here 
sixteen years ago had borne abundant fruit. 

We hope to see in this great city — the most beautiful city in the 
world, I think—the very best administration of charities, the very 
best institutions of all kinds. The institutions of the District of 
Columbia ought to be an example to the United States, they ought 
to be an example to the world. And, if we can in any way help to 
make them so, it will be doing for ourselves also, because, as Amer- 
ican citizens, we feel that every stone and stick, every portion of this 
beautiful district, is ours. We are all citizens here. This is our 
city as well as yours. 

We thank you for the splendid welcome you have given us, and 
for the splendid audience, largely composed of residents here. Such 
an audience does us good. It warms our hearts to look into the 
faces of the old friends whom we first met sixteen years ago. I sup- 
pose the resident population changes rapidly, but I see some here 
whom we learned to know and love first as members of that Con- 
ference. 

Again we thank you for the unalloyed pleasure you have given us 
by your cordial welcome. 
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The President asked the members of the Conference to select 
members of the Committee on Time and Place, one from each state 
or territory represented. The following committees were announced : 

The Committee on Organization.— Charles R. Henderson, Illinois, 
chairman; Mrs. Emily E. Williamson, New Jersey; Homer Folks, 
New York; Michel Heymann, Louisiana; Alexander Johnson, In- 
diana; John T. Mallalieu, Nebraska ; C. L. Stonaker, Colorado. 

Committee on Resolutions.— Philip C. Garrett, Pennsylvania; Lu- 
cius C, Storrs, Michigan; John W. Willis, Minnesota. 


THE PRESIDENT.—I should like to express to the chairmen of 
the committees my appreciation of the work that they have done for 
this Conference. The success of a conference depends largely upon 
the work of the chairmen of the committees. Your chairmen this 
year have done admirable work, and it has been the greatest pleas- 
ure to work with them. I should like also to thank the committee 
on organization of last year for naming such helpful committees. 

I have only one word to say to the Conference as a whole; and that 
is, I hope you will recollect that I am your servant to do what I can 
for you, and I hope that you will allow me to do what I can. I am 
here solely to make a success of the Conference so far as possible. 

To those who have not previously attended the Conference I would 
say that this is a conference, not a convention. We do not pass 
resolutions, we do not determine policies. Our object in coming 
here is to learn. The key-note of our purpose is humility. We 
come to learn better how to solve the very difficult problems that 
arise constantly before charity workers. New questions are always 
coming up, and old ones are revived which have not yet been solved. 
We are conscious of the danger of error and failure. Therefore, we 
come together to compare notes, one part of the work with another, 
that we may go back with fresh energy, knowledge, inspiration, and 
devotion to the work in our respective states. 

At the beginning of the Conference we should get a proper per- 
spective of the whole work, not thinking of any one department, but of 
charity work as a whole. We also wish to get our relative position 
with reference to work similar to that in which we ourselves are in- 
terested. We are a part of a great movement going on throughout 
the world, but we are only a part of that movement. We are not the 
whole of it, yet it is not able to get on without us. I refer to the 
great movement for the betterment of social conditions. 

I have felt it would be well at the beginning of our meeting to 
hear from men who understand this movement,— men not engaged 
in strictly charitable lines, but who stand in practical relation to it. 
We are therefore to listen to two addresses, and the first of these will 
be given by Rev. Dr. S. G. Smith. 
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Dr. Smith’s address will be found on page 12. 

An address by Mr. Jacob A. Riis (page 18) closed the session. 

Before the meeting at the church an informal reception to the 
delegates was held at the Ebbitt House under the auspices of the 


Local Committee of One Hundred, which had charge of the _ 
tions for the Conference. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Friday morning, May io. 


The second general session was called to order by the President 
at 9.30 A.M. Announcements of section meetings were made. An 
invitation to visit the jail was read. 

Adjourned at 10 a.m. for section meetings. 

Section Meetings—Juvenile Reformatories (superintendents only). 
Needy Families in their Homes, “ Co-operation,” page 372. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Friday night, May to. 


The third general session was called to order by the President at 
8 p.m. A letter was read by the Secretary from the rector of the 
Catholic University of America, Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, inviting the 
members of the Conference to a reception to be given in honor of 
His Eminence, Cardinal Martinelli. On motion of Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine, of Boston, it was voted to accept the invitation with much 
pleasure. 

Mr. Charles F. Weller invited the members of the Conference to 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered by the office of the 
Associated Charities for writing, typewriters, etc. The announce- 
ments of Sunday services in the different churches and the names of 
the members of the Conference who would speak were made by Dr. 
F. H. Wines. 

The subject for the evening was Destitute and Neglected Chil- 
dren, Mr. Amos W. Butler, secretary of the Board of State Charities, 
Indiana, chairman. The report was read by Mr. Butler (page 204), 
who took charge of the discussion. 
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A paper on “Neglected Children of Neglected Communities ” 
was read by Professor Charles R. Henderson, of Chicago (page 219). 


The discussion was opened by Mr. Homer Folks, of New York. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. HomER Forks, New York.— In the early part of the century 
orphan asylums may have been a necessity, in order to secure ele- 
mentary education for orphan children, the public-school system not 
having been established. Now, however, if any institutions are 
needed, they are not orphan asylums, but homes for neglected chil- 
dren and for certain classes of half-orphans and other children who 
cannot be placed in families. The easiest problem of all is the 
orphan. There are no parents to interfere. They can be placed out 
early and find permanent homes in families, becoming, in very truth, 
parts of those families. 

But there is another point to be considered in the care of neglected 
and destitute children one or both of whose parents are living. 
When we remove children from the care of their own parents, we 
ought to be pretty certain that we are going to do the work better 
than the parents would have done. The parents may be poor and 
shiftless and not very wise; but, unless we charitable agencies are 
better than they are in all of these respects, perhaps, after all, the 
child’s position may not be improved by our well-intended interfer- 
ence. As I think of the great number of children, about one hun- 
dred thousand, under the care of charitable institutions in the United 
States, I do not feel altogether easy about them. In the ordinary, 
natural order of things, one family is supposed to have its hands full 
in taking care of a few children. The naiveté with which some 
organizations take charge of hundreds of children is surprising. I 
wonder whether they realize that they have taken unto themselves 
all the responsibilities that otherwise would rest on hundreds of 
parents and hundreds of homes. In two directions, it seems to me 
that there is special danger of neglect on our part to perform those 
duties which the parents would have performed more or less efficiently. 
The first is in teaching the children to do some particular thing to 
earn their own living. Children that grow up in their own homes 
do in some way get a start. They do what their fathers did or what 
a neighbor did. They get hold of some sort of a job, and manage 
to get on in one way or another. 

Secondly, when the child has reached the age at which he leaves 
the care of the orphan asylum or the placing-out agency, how much 
thought and effort are given to the difficult job of getting him started 
in life,— of finding him something to do and some proper place to 
live? Those are matters to which a parent naturally gives a good 
deal of attention. He may do it from selfish motives, but it is one 
of the things that is in his mind from the time the child is born till it 
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leaves his home. What will the child do? What kind of an opening 
can he provide for it? Isn’t it often the case that we charitable 
agencies have a blind faith with regard to the children leaving our 
care? We regret that the child has to leave us. We are almost 
sorry that he is getting to be twelve or fourteen or sixteen, but we 
trust that he will fare well. The door closes and he is gone, and we 
trust that he will do wisely and take care of himself; but where he 
will live and just what he will do are too often unsolved questions 
about which he gets no help from us. We ought, of course, to look 
forward to the time when we shall not have all these neglected 
children to care for. I do not believe that the Golden Age lies 
behind us. It lies in the future, I hope; and yet sometimes, when 
I look closely at conditions as they now exist, and try to see 
whether the state of the tenement-house districts is on the whole 
getting better or worse, I confess that that Golden Age, when we 
shall no longer have destitute and neglected children to care for, 
gets far away in the future, and becomes less and less distinct, so 
that I almost wonder if it is there at all. I would not dare to say 
that the conditions in New York City are any better than they 
were twenty or twenty-five years ago. Splendid things have been 
done and are being done for children, but think of the bad things 
that are now done that were unknown ten years ago. Think of all 
the new and ingenious ways in which greed and vice press closer 
and closer upon the tenement-house children. I am afraid we shall 
have to give serious attention for a long time to come to the prob- 
lem of the best care of destitute and neglected children by charitable 
agencies. 

Mr. Ernest P. BICKNELL, Superintendent Bureau of Charities, 
Chicago.— At a risk of repeating in a poor way some of the things 
which Dr. Henderson has said in a very good way, it may be of 
interest to speak in greater detail about the juvenile court law which 
we have in Chicago. It seems to us who have tried it that it may be 
good for all large cities and perhaps, after a while, for small cities. 

The juvenile court law stands on the foundation described last 
night by Mr. Riis when he said that the poorest possible use of a 
boy is to put him in jail. We are trying by this law not only to keep 
boys and girls out of jail, but to so change conditions in which they 
live, to get hold of them in such a way and at such an early age, as 
to keep the need of putting them in jail or anywhere else out of 
consideration. The .juvenile court is held on certain days, and all 
the cases on those days are of children. ‘There is nothing to suggest 
crime. The children are brought into a large room where sits the 
judge, who is a great-hearted, kindly man. With the boys and girls 
come fathers and mothers and probation officers, and sometimes 
police officers. They are brought down in front of the judge; and 
all formality is laid aside, all stiffness and convention. 

A lad is brought forward, and-the judge leans over the desk and 
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asks, ‘‘ What is your name, my boy?” The boy begins to feel better. 
He tells his name and tells about the thing that has happened; and 
the friends or neighbors or probation officer or police officer come 
round, and this person is asked and that one, and in a few minutes 
the judge is enabled, without technicalities, to get an acccurate im- 
pression of the whole situation. He talks it all over with the boy’s 
father and mother, and says to them, “ Why have you let this boy 
steal or run away from home or do whatever he has done that is 
wrong? What is the cause of all this?’”’ And the mother says she 
does not know what made him such a bad boy, and the father does 
not know. Finally, a conclusion is reached. 

Then the judge says to the boy: “ Here is this lady, who is a pro- 
bation officer. I am going to put you in her charge. You are to go 
home and attend school every day and behave as well as you know 
how; and this lady is coming to see you frequently, and you must go 
and see her.” And the judge says to the father and mother: “This 
lady has been appointed to look after this boy, and she will help you 
to do the right thing by him, and she will come into my court and 
report how he is getting on, just what he is doing at work or in 
school, or whatever it is; and, if he gets on all right for some months, 
nothing more will be done about this trouble into which he has fallen. 
But if he doesn’t get on all right, but continues to steal, or be a 
truant, or stay out nights, or be bad generally, this lady will tell me 
about it; and the boy will have to come back, and I may have to send 
him to the Reform School, away from you entirely.” So the boy goes 
home, and the probation officer visits him in his home and makes 
practical suggestions there, and makes her reports to the judge; and, 
generally, the boy does not come back. 

The law has been in operation in Chicago for a year and ten 
months, and in that time 4,200 children have gone through the court. 
Of that number, 2,200 have been sent home on probation. Of 
these 2,200 who have gone home on probation, 18 per cent. have 
gone back into court; but 82 per cent. have behaved themselves 
and been no further source of trouble. Under our old law, as they 
came into court, they would have, in a large percentage of cases, 
been punished in one way or another. Had not this probation 
system been provided, so that they could be sent home and yet be 
under the supervision of the court through its officers, they would 
have had to be dealt with in some other way. They would have had 
to go to the Reform School, which is part of the house of correction, 
or to some other institution where they had no business to be, and 
where the possibility of their reforming and going home better than 
when they went in would have been very small. 

We have the city of Chicago cut up into twelve districts. The 
chief probation officer, who is an officer of the court, has charge of the 
whole probation system. Under him are twelve district probation 
officers, one for each of these twelve districts. Under the district offi- 
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cers are their assistants, volunteer workers, who each look after one 
boy or girl, or two or three, and report to the district probation officer. 
Thus we are building up a system that covers the city with intensely 
interested and devoted people, who look after the boys and girls, and 
see that the law is carried out as well as possible in every way. 

Boys and girls are no longer taken to police stations. In the old 
way the boy was dragged off to the police station, was brought 
before the grand jury, tried in criminal court, declared guilty, sen- 
tenced by the judge, and sent to prison. Now we have a law which 
makes it possible to deal effectively with a child which has started 
wrong without going through these grim formalities which brand 
him a criminal. We are able to send him home and into a proper 
way of life, or, if not into his own home, into a good institution, 


where he will get back on to the right track without having been 
called a criminal. 


Mr. Jerome B. Clark, superintendent of the bureau for placing out 
children in Cuba, was asked to speak. 


Mr. JeRoME B. CLarK.— The organization of charities in Cuba 
is still very young. In fact, the first attempt to deal with them in a 
systematic way was made in March of last year, when Major-general 
Wood, the military governor of the island, signed what is known as 
the Charities Decree, or Charities Law. This law created a depart- 
ment of charities which controls and manages everything of a chari- 
table nature in the island, according to the rules and regulations 
embodied in this same law. At that time there were a number of 
small orphan asylums situated throughout the island, some of which 
had been started by the Cuban municipalities and some by the Red 
Cross and other societies from this country, all of which gradually 
came to the state for support. Now there had never been anything 
of this kind in Cuba before the war. They had very few asylums 
and the majority of those were foundling institutions. 

These new asylums had been started simply as a means of shelter- 
ing and feeding the enormous number of children made destitute 
by the war; and the buildings and surroundings were in very few 
cases at all suitable for the purpose for which they were being used. 
As the charities became organized and conditions began to improve, 
it at once became a question as to what was to be done with these 
asylums. At this point, Mr. Homer Folks, secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York, came to our rescue, and, 
as it has since been proved, solved the problem, along with a great 
many other good things which he has done for us. The Charities 
Law, of which I have spoken, contained provision for breaking up 
these small asylums, and also for a system of placing out children 
by the state, with state supervision, until they were sixteen years old. 

At the time this work began, there were over thirty-one of these 
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small asylums located in all parts of the island: fo-day we have not 
one. We have four large state asylums and a fine municipal asylum. 

These 31 asylums had 1,580 inmates ; and, of those 1,580 inmates 
who one year ago were all charges on state funds, to-day there are 93 
who are charges on state funds. Now I will tell you what we did with 
them. Of the 1,580, 1,177 were returned to parents or relatives, but 
in every case only after an investigation which would show us that 
the child would be cared for properly. In some cases we main- 
tained supervision over them for a time, so there would be no doubt 
on the matter. 

The rest of the children, or 310, have been placed out in 
families, and remain under our supervision. Our supervision is 
maintained by personal visits of agents every four months, by reports 
from the teachers of the schools the children are attending, and by 
correspondence with the family and, in some cases, with the child 
itself. : 

At the time these asylums were broken up, they were costing the 
state on an average $25,000 per month; and the condition of the 
buildings in which they were located had made necessary estimates 
for repairs which would have cost from $500 to $3,000 for each of 
the 31 asylums. As near as I could get the figures for each institu- 
tior, the repairs for all would have cost about $40,000 if the plans 
had been carried out. 

The system of placing out children is entirely new to Cuba, and 
has been subject to very severe criticism; but the good results we 
have been able to show, and a demonstration of the advantages 
which the children receive, have practically done away with all oppo- 
sition. We have been able to show them the advantages of a normal 
family life over that of institutional life by the various experiments 
we have made with girls from our Beneficencia, one of the largest 
foundling asylums in Cuba. These children come in as babies, and 
are not permitted to go out until they are twenty-three years of age. 
They now have a number of these oldest girls, and we have tried 
almost in vain to do something for them. We have tried to find em- 
ployment for them, but in nine cases out of ten they come back as being 
of no use. We have tried to make nurses of them by placing them 
in some of our nurses’ schools, but they could not learn. The” tried 
to have them do cleaning, etc., in the hospitals ; but they could not 
do that unless somebody was right there with them all the time, to 
show them. Yet these girls were old enough to be self-supporting, 
and should know enough to care for themselves properly. But they 
don’t. 

Of course, this is an extreme case, and you could find no parallel 
in this country; but I think that this object-lesson which we can 
show on the one side compared with the object-lesson we can show 
of our placed-out children will serve to prove that a child is better 
off in a family home than in an institution. At least, that seems to 
be the growing impression in Cuba. 
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Mr. GLENN.— I have a friend in Baltimore who was interested in 
a baseball team whose members were working-boys. His interest in 
the boys aroused his interest in their neighborhood; and he saw the 
necessity for playgrounds and athletic grounds for the young, and a 
place where their elders could get a breath of fresh air. 

He got the people in the neighborhood interested, and secured the 
aid of the newspapers of the city. And so, chiefly through his en- 
thusiastic persistence and power of compelling co-operation, appro- 
priations were granted by the city for two small parks in South 
Baltimore. And this was done by a man without money or special 
influence. I mention the incident as proof of what can be done by 
a person with only sense and the right spirit. It should encourage 
us all to try to do likewise. 


Adjourned at 10 P.M. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Saturday morning, May it. 


The fourth general session was called to order by'the President 
at 9.30 A.M. 


Mr. Hastincs H. Hart.— Last June I offered my resignation as 
General Secretary, because all of my time and strength are needed 
for my present work in Chicago. I have continued to hold the office 
until the present meeting of the Conference at the request of the 
President and Executive Committee. I must now again tender my 
resignation for the same reason. I have long been convinced that 
this Conference ought to have as secretary a man who can devote 
the whole of his time to the work. I made a recommendation to 
this effect to the Executive Committee; and, after a full discussion, 
both in Chicago and New York, it was voted to appoint a committee 
of five to take steps to secure subscriptions, amounting to $5,000 
annually, for the payment of the salary, office expenses, and travel- 
ling expenses of such a secretary. The committee consists of John 
M. Glenn, Robert Treat Paine, William R. Stewart, Mrs. E. E. 
Williamson, Charles R. Henderson, General R. Brinkerhoff, and 
H. H. Hart. This committee sent to each member of the Confer- 
ence a copy of the following circular : — 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 
Office of the President, Baltimore, Md. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Dr. H. H. Hart, the General Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, offered his resignation for the reason that his regular work, as superintendent 
of the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, demands his entire strength. 
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This matter was carefully considered by the Executive Committee at Chicago, 
February 15, and at an adjourned meeting in New York, February 19. At these 
two meetings there were present 17 out of the 24 members of the committee. The 
following resolution was unanimously adopted : — 

“Resolved, That, in the judgment of this committee, it is expedient to secure a 
general secretary who can give his whole time to the work of the Conference, and 
that an effort should be made immediately to secure an annual subscription of 
$5,000 to carry out that plan. This amount to provide for salary, travelling ex- 
penses, and office expenses.” 

The following persons were appointed a committee to take steps to secure the 
necessary subscriptions: John M. Glenn, chairman ex officio, Roeliff Brinkerhoff, 
Hastings H. Hart, Charles R. Henderson, Robert Treat Paine, William R. 
Stewart, Emily E. Williamson. 

The National Conference of Charities and Correction ought to have as general 
secretary a man who can devote the whole of his time to the work. The National 
Conference, which is the largest charity organization in the world, ought to have 
at least as much service as would be given to a charity organization society in a 
city of 25,000 inhabitants. 

The duties of the general secretary would be : — 

(1) To conduct a much larger correspondence with the members of the Confer- 
ence than is possible under our present arrangements. There is a constant stream 
of inquiries respecting charity organization work, work of public institutions, legis- 
lation, sociological literature, university work, etc., to which the general secretary 
can now attend only imperfectly. 

(2) To attend the meetings of the twenty annual state conferences of charities 
and correction, to assist in making them efficient, and to assist in the organization 
of newconferences. This work tends to increase the efficiency of the state confer- 
ences and to put the several states into touch with each other in a helpful way. 

(3) To assist in formulating and perfecting legislation touching state boards of 
charities, public institutions, dependent and delinquent children, etc. Admirable 
work along this line has been done independently by secretaries of the different 
state boards of charities. The general secretary is frequently in receipt of re- 
quests for assistance in this line, which he has been unable to render. 

(4) To edit the National Bulletin of Charities and Correction, which could be 
made a much more valuable medium if more time could be given to it. 

(5) To secure fuller and more valuable information respecting the charitable 
and correctional work of the several states. This can be done only by corre- 
spondence with several different people in each state and by examination of pub- 
lic reports, instead of relying on a single corresponding secretary in each state. 

(6) To give a much larger amount of time to the organization of the Confer- 
ence, relieving the president of the Conference of detailed correspondence. 

The members of the Conference cannot do a better thing for the progress of 
charities in the country than to provide means to carry on this work. 

Blanks for subscriptions are enclosed. An early reply will be appreciated. 

JoHN M. GLENN, 
ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF, 
Hastincs H. Hart, 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 
ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 
WILLIAM R. STEWART, 
EmiILty E. WILLIAMSON, 


Committee. 


The PrestpenT.— As a result, $850 has been pledged toward 
the expenses and salary of a permanent general secretary, in accord- 
ance with the plan laid out by the Executive Committee. The 
matter now rests with the Conference. The question is entirely 
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impersonal, having no reference to the employment of any particu- 
lar person. ; 


The following motion was offered by Rev. C. N. Pond, of Oberlin, 
Ohio : — 


Resolved, That we receive with exceeding regret the resignation of our experienced 
and successful Secretary, Mr. Hastings H. Hart, and that we extend to him our 
sincerest thanks for the devoted service which he-has rendered. 

Resolved, further, That we approve the steps hitherto taken by the Executive 
Committee with reference to the appointment of a regularly employed and paid 
secretary, and that we recommend that the incoming Executive Committee earnestly 
proceed with measures in the same direction. 


The motion was seconded. 


Mr. J. R. BRAcKETT.— Will Mr. Pond divide his motion? If he 
will do so, we can vote first on accepting Mr. Hart’s resignation and 


thanking him for his excellent service, and afterward on the other 
matter. 


Mr. Pond accepted the suggestion, and the first part of the motion 
was adopted unanimously. 


The second portion of Mr. Pond’s motion was taken up, and after 
some discussion, which was continued Monday morning, was lost. 

The report of the Committee on Legislation concerning Chari- 
ties was made by the chairman, William W. Folwell,-LL.D., of 


Minnesota (page 112). The discussion was opened by Dr. F. H. 
Wines. 


DISCUSSION ON LEGISLATION CONCERNING CHARITIES. 


Dr. F. H. Wines.— Professor Folwell takes a sound position when 
he claims that the federal government is committed by a long line of 
precedents to the policy of the collection and diffusion of information 
upon scientific and social questions. The Smithsonian, which is an 
almost unique institution, the gift of a single benevolent, far-sighted, 
and wise individual, has been a great centre of information, not only 
for this country, but for the world, in a scientific sense. If the gov- 
ernment can spend so much money as it does upon that institution 
and upon other scientific bureaus of the government maintained 
wholly at the federal expense, may we not now insist that the time 
has come when the social sciences should have equal recognition ? 
They are beginning to be recognized as having a legitimate and 
proper place in the field of scientific investigation and research, and 
it seems to me that with the opening of this new century the gov- 
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ernment might wisely extend to their development its fostering care. 
This is another line of argument in favor of the general scheme pro- 
posed by the committee. 

For a long time it seemed to me that an institution analogous to 
the Smithsonian, but concerning itself with social instead of purely 
scientific questions, might be established by private beneficence. 
There is a field in this direction which American citizens who have 
accumulated great fortunes and are anxious to find an outlet for 
their benevolence might well occupy. I do not see why Mr. Rocke- 
feller or Mr. Carnegie or others we might name, instead of founding 
a new hospital or a new college or university, might not endow, 
let us say, the National Conference of Charities and Correction. It 
would take but a small fund, comparatively, to put this Conference 
at the beginning of the century on a basis which would insure the 
continuation of its work and its influence for the next fifty or a 
hundred years. We do not need much. Our expenses are not 
large. Here in Washington we have collected about three thousand 
dollars for the purpose of making provision for the local expenses of 
this session. Our publications do not cost a gréat deal. We are 
now obliged to print only one volume where we should print two or 
three. It would not cost more than four or five thousand dollars 
annually to meet our fixed expenses. A fund that would give us an 
income of ten thousand dollars annually would place this Conference 
beyond the necessity of begging for contributions for its support or 
even from its members in the form of annual dues. I wish with all 
my heart that some rich man would take note of this suggestion and 
do what I have suggested. But, apart from the question of the Con- 
ference of Charities, there is the other question of the duty and obli- 
gation of the government. I have no doubt as to that in my own 
mind, but it has always seemed to me that the Census Office might 
be able to fulfil the purpose of an institution for the diffusion of 
knowledge on social questions analogous in some respects to the 
Smithsonian Institute. The government devotes a great deal of 
money to the development of the natural sciences and of economic 
science. In the Census Office the government has an agency which, 
if it were disposed, it could utilize for the study of all these social 
questions, not only from a statistical point of view, but from the his- 
torical and legal point of view. I regard the collection of such 
statistics as equal in value to the other statistics which are collected. 

If the Census Bureau should be made, as I think it ought to be 
made, a permanent bureau and charged with those duties, the Census 
Office might include as one of its departments a bureau of charities 
and a bureau of correction. There isa great deal of work that ought 
to be done in that direction. We ought to have an annual census of 
the population of our institutions, a complete list of our institutions, 
and to know from year to year the changes which occur in them. 
We ought to collect the judicial statistics of this country, the statis- 
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tics of crime. Those collected by the government are of compara- 
tively little value, because they refer only to the number of prisoners 
at any one time in custody. We all know that the criminal class in 
custody is only a smal} percentage of the whole number. The crimes 
that are punished are only a small per cent. of those that are com- 
mitted. The only reliable figures must be obtained, as in Great 
Britain, from judicial records, by a national agency. 

So with the identification of criminals. The Bertillon system is 
one of the greatest contributions to the security of society by means 
of the prevention and punishment of crime. But it has never ac- 
complished what it might accomplish, because it is in the hands of 
local authorities, the officers of prisons and the police. There should 
be a central national registry office at Washington. 

There is an immense amount of work for a national bureau of 
charities and correction to do. If the Census Office were to assume 
the character I suggest, this government would soon take the lead in 
sociological, benevolent, philanthropic, and correctional work, as it is 
taking it in respect to finance, political organization, education, and 
the administration of government. These are thoughts which lie 
very near my heart, and which, I trust, will meet with your acceptance 
and approval. 

Mrs. R. C. LincoLn, Boston.— It seems to me that the admirable 
report which has been presented is strictly in line with the subject 
which we were discussing at the business meeting this morning. I 
think it far more important to have such a bureau in Washington 
than to try to extend the. business of this Conference by the best 
paid secretary. This is a matter of national importance, and should 
be placed on a permanent basis. 

Mr. E. T. Devine, New York.— After careful consideration of _ 
some of the objections that naturally suggest themselves to such a 
plan, I am personally of the opinion that the recommendation of the 
committee is wise, and that it would be desirable to carry it into 
effect by legislative act of Congress. I suppose the duty of the 
bureau would not be executive in any sense, but rather educational 
and statistical When I say educational, I do not mean that it 
should stand for the advocacy of particular methods as distinct from 
other methods that might possibly be as good or better, merely be- 
cause they commend themselves to the men at the head of the bureau, 
but that it should be informing. One of the chief duties of such a 
bureau would be the collecting of information in regard to the ex- 
perience of foreign countries, in regard to correctional and charitable 
endeavor, and the wider social endeavor which we do not think of 
as strictly correctional or charitable,—old-age pensions, insurance 
schemes, the plan of insurance against non-employment, etc., which 
have been carried out in other countries,— France, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Germany. This information may be accessible to students in 
the university, but the facts concerning them should be made avail- 
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able in English. A bureau of this kind could do a great deal of 
such work, and thus perform a valuable service. For this reason 
the establishment of such a bureau would be a wise measure. 

When the question of drafting an act for the establishment of such 
a bureau arises, it should receive the very careful attention of some 
of the most experienced and wise members of this Conference and of 
the people who have seen the actual operation of similar acts gov- 
erning bureaus analogous to that which we propose to establish. 
Probably the one by which the Bureau of Labor was established 
would form the best precedent for us. Everything would depend on 
the kind of man selected to be at the head ; and the question naturally 
arises, Would the man selected to preside over such a bureau be a 
charity expert or a politician? Should we get a good man in charge 
of the bureau? While I am in favor of a good man, I wish to say 
that there are some advantages in appointing a bad man, using good 
and bad in the sense of expert and politician; and we ought to 
discuss this frankly. Of course, the bad man would be in with the 
machine, and would be able to get things done which the good man 
might not be able to get done. 

There is another advantage. I have heard the president of a uni- 
versity argue seriously that bad men are so unaccustomed to the 
praise of decent citizens that they are sometimes glad to render an 
important service to such citizens, and that you can often get im- 
portant reforms through them that you might not through good men, 
who are so accustomed to the approval of decent men that it does 
not mean so much to them. There is, therefore, an advantage in 
having in office one for whom it would be a great thing to get good 
things done. It would be so novel an experience for him that he 
would listen to such suggestions as you and I might make. Iam not 
convinced that we do want a “bad” man; but, if we pick out a 
charity expert, we should have one who has also political ability. He 
must have a certain grain, just a little show, of badness, of political 
ability. We want the combination of a man with practical ability 
and who really knows what people are doing and what ought to be 
done in charitable and correctional work. 

Mr. S. J. Barrows, New York.— As a professional politician, I am 
much interested in the distinctions Mr. Devine has drawn. Evidently, 
he thinks that a bad man may be good for something. You know the 
distinction that is made in the new ethics. The old ethics said that 
a man must be good, but the new ethics says that he must be good for 
something. So we have found sometimes —if you will allow me to 
make this apology for the class to which I belong —that the profes- 
sional politician has sometimes developed into a very good executive 
man. But I think it is a little premature to speak of the man until 
we get the institution. I want to remind you that in the history of 
the country there has been a good deal of interest in national legisla- 
tion for charitable objects. Possibly it may have escaped the atten- 
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tion, or the memory, of many here that there was a time when a bil! 
was passed, went through both Houses of Congress, providing for 
the spending of a vast amount of money by the national government 
for the establishment of insane hospitals for the indigent in every 
state of the United States; and it was only because the President, 
who has not received as much credit as he should,— Franklin Pierce, 
— had the good sense to veto that bill that it did not become a law. 
It is not difficult, if you have the right influence, to develop an inter- 
est in the national legislature upon national topics relating to charity 
and reform. I have been struck with this in Congress,— that anything 
that appealed to the great neart and sympathy and benevolent senti- 
ment of the people would go right through without much opposition. 
If you wanted to send a shipload of food to India, reindeer to Alaska, 
food to those suffering from the Mississippi flood, the House of Rep- 
resentatives always yields to such an appeal made to its heart. But 
there has been a great advance in appreciation of scientific study and 
discussion. ‘The Bureau of Labor has done a vast deal in this direc- 
tion, and could do more if it had larger resources. The Bureau of 
Education has done much. Iam not so much troubled about getting 
information from abroad. Representing the United States on the In- 
ternational Prison Commission as I do, I can get what I want from 
abroad. The great trouble is to get anything in this country. A 
man writes to me from another country, and asks how many mur- 
ders are committed annually in the United States. How can I tell 
him? I wrote the other day to a prominent penologist who had 
asked me that question, and told him that, if he would consult a file 
of the Chicago 77ribune, he could get its figures. I sent to the Con- 
gressional Library to ask if they could send tne figures to him. 
They said there were twenty-three columns of the Chicago TZribune, 
and it would cost $45 to have them copied. Then I said to my 
friend: I would not give fifty cents for the whole thing. Those 
figures are utterly worthless and unreliable so far as statistical accu- 
racy is concerned. 1 would like to know how many arrests are made 
in New York annually, but I do not know where to find out. Perhaps 
some of you might tell me. You might pick it out of the excise re- 
ports. Every time that an inquiry comes to me from abroad for cer- 
tain facts about the United States I have to write to each of the 
forty-five states to get the facts. We have no central bureau of infor- 
mation. _ Dr. Wines has outlined how this should be done, by devel- 
opment of the Census Bureau. Let us have some permanent depart- 
ment of the census, and let us have different branches of statistics. 
Let us have one that does not exist, but which ought to, in the De- 
partment of Justice for judicial returns. Let them be co-ordinated, 
and let information be gathered from all parts of our country. We 
cannot have any central control; but we certainly can have a central 
bureau for information, so that we may know what is going on in this 
country. I hope that some form of expression, if allowable, may be 
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had from this Conference, and some step taken to bring about such 
a result as is desired. 

Mr. Ropert TREAT PaInE.—Mr. Barrows has just enforced his argu- 
ment with reference to that dark and deadly subject of murder. Let 
me start from the opposite end, and take the data that relate to the 
subject of children. This is very interesting to all of us, and has 
been for years. But, if I may ask the question, who of us knows 
anything about the facts that are of essential value on this problem 
of the saving of children? I met a lady from Alabama who told me 
the way that Alabama is sending little children of nine and ten years 
to the mines, and, when they come out, they are brutalized and ready 
to commit those terrible crimes of which we hear so muth in the 
South. Now we have no data which will tell us the facts of child 
life and child labor. We in this Conference know nothing about it 
in this country, or about anything else. In the little rivalry that 
sometimes goes on between the little town of Boston and the great 
metropolis of New York, we think their method of dealing with chil- 
dren is inconceivably bad. We should like to have the facts of the 
whole country gathered, and put into the form of a census statement. 
When a Boston gentleman asked President Eliot, of Harvard, what 
the letters on the outside of the programme for Commencement Day 
meant, he said, “ We keep a Latin professor to interpret them to 
us.” So we should have a professor, an expert, to tell us what the 
facts are, to interpret them to us. What is the result, for instance, of 
taking boys of eight or thirteen, and putting them under the friendly 
care of the officer of the court? We have abolished two great insti- 
tutions in Massachusetts: Monson, for neglected girls, and the city 
institution in Boston,— the Marcella Street Home. We should like 
to have in Massachusetts confirmatory proof as to whether that sys- 
tem is wise or not. We should like to know what is the result in 
New York of gathering fifteen thousand children and keeping them 
indefinitely, by which the city of New York has the privilege of 
keeping them and making money out of them. This Conference 
cannot do it, but the government can. If we can induce the govern- 
ment to care one iota for the human being as it does for this scien- 
tific data, why should we not get the data? This report, which has 
been so beautifully outlined by the committee, opens the door for 
hope. 

Mr. Simon Wo tr, Washington.—I regret that I did not hear all 
the report, as I was prevented from being present. But I have 
heard the discussion, and what I have heard impels me to cry out in 
opposition to the scheme. I belong to the Board of Charities, and 
have been in more or less active co-operation with charities for the 
last forty years. My experience has taught me that it is a grand 
thing to keep sectarianism out of charitable movements. It is 
equally important to keep politics out. My own opinion is that, the 
moment you establish a bureau in this direction, you will have all 
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the politicians in the United States scrambling for the place. Char- 
ity is not a question of politics: it is a question of humanity. If this 
Conference, national in its scope and national in its usefulness, has 
accomplished so much in the last twenty-eight years, it can accom- 
plish much more if it is nationalized in the true sense of the term,— 
not make it an institution controlled by legislation, but an institution 


which shall speak for each state, and then have half a dozen men or 


women that we know, whose confidence we enjoy, at the head, and 
then raise sufficient money to make that bureau national and statisti- 
cal in every sense of the word. 

I have had the distinguished honor of representing our country 
abroad, and I tell you that we are one hundred years ahead of them 
in all matters relating to charitable work. I know of what I am 
speaking. I have been for twenty-five years president of the He- 
brew Orphans’ Home at Atlanta, and I tell you that we are far 
ahead of the old country in this direction. If there is anything 
to learn, we can learn it as American citizens, without the aid 
of the government. If we do need the aid of government, we 
can do it by reading the consular reports through the state de- 
partment and through other departments of the government. | 
am not in favor of paternalism in charity or in anything con- 
nected therewith. I may be wrong; but that is my opinion, based 
upon the experience of a lifetime, that we need no sectarianism and 
no paternalism in this organization. 

It has grown grandly and splendidly in consequence of the very 
idea I have announced. I am sure that it will continue to do it, if 
we will only show a spirit of liberality, and be ready to contribute 
not only our time, but our means in strengthening the Conference 
itself. 

Rev. SamueL G. SmiruH.—One of the peculiar privileges of every 
American citizen is to abuse his government, and then be ready to die 
for it when occasion offers. I have no sympathy with the popular 
pessimism which believes that in every public official we have a 
scoundrel. I believe that if a bureau of charities were to be or- 
ganized, even if the man had sense enough to secure the appoint- 
ment, and so get the reputation of being a practical politician, we 
might also discover that we had the making of a better expert than 
many who are now occupying that réle. 

I want to emphasize what Dr. Wines has said about the importance 
of the human sciences. We are beginning to understand that, while 
we have received knowledge of immense value from the biological 
sciences, if we want to receive, knowledge of equal value, we must 
apply this data to humanity. The human sciences are the university 
sciences of the future. Of all the statistics in the world, American 
statistics are the least trustworthy. 

Dr. Wines is a member of the Committee of Fifty to investigate the 
causes of intemperance. In a Chapter on the Causes of Crime they 
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discovered that in New York City, where free whiskey flows on every 
corner, 2 per cent. of crime was the result of drink, but that in the 
good state of Maine, where prohibition has been a wonderful success 
for at least a generation, 18 per cent. of the crime is the result of 
drink. The fact is that neither New York nor Maine has anything 
to do with it. But it happens that in the Elmira Reformatory there 
was a gentleman at the head who felt that whiskey was not the cause 
of all the crime, but a result of it; and that result was 2 per cent. 

The same thing is appearing in the matter of insanity. The statis- 
tics are not of the slightest value. In England they have a govern- 
ment method for the reports from the insane asylums, which makes 
uniform statistics for the United Kingdom. 

What we want is not less gathering of statistics, but we want a 
method by which those statistics shall be put forth in an official and 
comprehensive manner, so that we shall have the same kind of 
statistics from all states of the Union, so that they shall mean the 
same thing in each state. This should be one of the functions of the 
new board. I don’t care whether it is to be a separate board of 
charities or bureau of charities, or whether it be a part of the cen- 
sus ; but you must remember that the United States does less from a 
national centre than any civilized country in the world. Every other 
civilized country not only has a bureau which collects information, 
but which manages affairs in its department. We cannot do that in 
this country. But, since we cannot have a national control, let us 
have a national organ, through which the wisdom and the result of 
endeavor in these separate states can be the common property of 
us all. 

Professor FETTER.— Since 1891 this matter has been a proposi- 
tion before charitable people. It was suggested by Dr. Warner in 
his report on the District of Columbia. The time did not seem to 
be ripe for its acceptance. There is a tide in the affairs of charity 
which must be taken at its flood. The controversy between public 
opinion and law-making is as well illustrated in charities as in any- 
thing else. Some people say that public opinion makes efficient 
charitable work: other people say, Get wise laws. And between 
those we have the great iaass of practical people who recognize that 
wise legislation and public sentiment must go hand in hand. There 
is a moment when a law, if on the statute books, becomes a power- 
ful instrument for good. But there must be the altruistic sentiment, 
high purpose. Unless that is developed, it is vain to get legislation. 
So, for instance, wonderful success was obtained in one of our West- 
ern states, and a board of charity secured and one of the best re- 
ports presented of any state. But the next year public sentiment did 
not support it, and that Board of Charities finished its glorious career. 
In another state, public sentiment not being active in supporting it, it 
has sunk into the hands of the politicians; and we find the members 
of the board recommending their own abolition. On the other hand, 
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we find the example which has been shown in New York State. A 
proposition was made to substitute a single paid official for an un- 
paid board. Great opposition was aroused, and crowds of pilgrims 
went to Albany. Public sentiment was aroused, and the backward 
step was not taken. 

Since 1891 ten years have passed which are remarkable years in 
the history of American charities. This Conference has done a 
great work throughout this country. State boards and state con- 
ferences have been organized; and general progress, so far as it can 
be made by organized effort, has been made. It seems to me now 
that the time is ripe for an organization of this kind. I agree with 
Mr. Wolf that we should keep religion out and sectarianism out and 
politics out, but I do not agree that it is identical here. And also, 
with Mrs. Lincoln, I don’t agree that it is identical with the propo- 
sition made here. We have a proposition that the government 
should take the strict statistical work. That does not depend upon 
literalism : it is a matter of the scientific gathering of statistics. On 
the other hand, we have a proposition to appoint a secretary of the 
National Conference of Charities. It will not be his first business 
to formulate legislation. It will be his business to attend to the 
spiritual side of this work, and go about and develop public senti- 
ment. 


The following resolution was offered by Mr. Devine : — 


Resolved, That the President of this Conference be instructed to appoint a 
committee of three to take steps to secure the creation of a national bureau of 
charities and correction. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 

The Committee on Time and Place reported that invitations had 
been received from Denver, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Portland, Ore., 
and Milwaukee. The committee had voted, if it met with the 
approval of the Conference, to meet in Milwaukee on the 8th of 
May, if possible, the birthday of Mr. Andrew E. Elmore, the oldest 
living member of the Conference. 

On motion it was voted to accept and adopt the report of the 
Committee on Time and Place to meet in Milwaukee in the month 
of May, 1902. 

On motion it was voted to extend thanks to the other cities which 
had invited the Conference for next year. 

On motion it was voted that the exact date of the May meeting 
for 1902 should be left with the Executive Committee, with power. 

Adjourned at 12 M. 

Section Meetings, 11 to 1.—Destitute and Neglected Children, 
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‘ Boards of Guardians”; Juvenile Reformatories, “ Mental Capacity 


of Juvenile Delinquents”; Division between Public and Private 
Charity, “‘ Outdoor Relief.” 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Saturday night, May 11. 


The fifth general session was called to order by the President at 
eight o'clock. 


A letter from the Kansas Board of Charities, signed by H. J. 
Allen, president, and Edwin Snider, secretary, was read by the 
Secretary, of which the following is the substance : — 


It is with great regret that we are obliged to forego the privilege of attending 


the Conference at Washington, an unforeseen contingency preventing after all 
preparations were made. 


The Board of Trustees of Charities and Corrections of Kansas desire to ex- 
press to the Conference our appreciation and pleasure in attending the Conference 
last year. It was a profitable school for us, and we desire to express our gratitude 
to the Conference for having held its session in Topeka, so far from the centre 
of the great field of charities and corrections, and much to the inconvenience of 
many of your members. We look upon your convention here as a tribute to 
and an encouragement of our efforts in the field of public charities. 

The result of the Conference in Topeka has been to largely arouse public 
sentiment and stimulate effort in the direction of more systematic, intelligent work 
in public relief. The organization of the State Association of Charities and 
Corrections, under the energetic leadership of Professor F. W. Blackmar, of the 
State University, was one immediate result; and, later on, the complete revision of 
our code of charities by the legislature, with an intelligent civil service provision 
and a largely increased field of supervision by the State Board of Charities, may 
be attributed to the beneficent influence of your Topeka Conference. 


The subject for the evening was the report of the Committee on 
the Insane, George F. Keene, M.D., superintendent State Hospital 
for Insane, Rhode Island, chairman. A paper entitled ‘“ Public 
Policy in the Care of the Insane up to the Twentieth Century” was 
read by Dr Keene (page 155). A paper entitled “Legal Require- 
ments for the Commitment of the Insane” was read by Alonzo B. 
Richardson, M.D., superintendent United States Hospital for In- 
sane, Washington, D.C. (page 165). 

Mr. Michel Heymann asked the privilege of making a report upon 
the International Congress of Public and Private Charity, which met 
in Paris in the summer of 1900, and which he attended as a Vice- 
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President of the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
The following is a summary of the report : — 


The International Congress of Public and Private Charity met in 
Paris July 3, 1900, and closed August 5. The number of official 
delegates was 71, and individual members 1,507, a total of 1,578. 

The congress was opened by President Loubet, surrounded by the 
ministers and official representatives of the French government and 
of foreign countries and of adherents. Ex-President Casimir Périer, 
presiding officer of the congress, in an eloquent address welcomed 
the delegates, and explained the object of the meeting. Mr. Le- 
Jeune, secretary of state, spoke in behalf of the foreign members of 
the congress. The president of the French republic addressed the 
congress, after which the meeting adjourned to meet in the Palace of 
Congresses at the exposition grounds, where all the section meetings 
were held, while all the general sessions were held at the hotel of the 
Sociétées Savantes. 

The congress was divided into four sections: Child-saving, Hon. 
Felix Voisin, president ; Sick and Infirm, president, Herman Sabian ; 
Healthy Poor, president, Mr. Georges Picot; Help through Work, 
president, Mr. Casimir Périer. 

I read a small monograph on “Child-saving in New Orleans,’ 
and a resolution for the extension of free kindergartens throughout 
the world was unanimously carried by the congress. This resolution 
reads as follows : — 


Resolved, That the congress recommends the creation and development, in 
all populous centres, of free kindergartens, co-operating simultaneously for the 
education of the children and of their parents. 


Certain principles were enunciated during the sessions of this con- 

ess. 
© With reference to the poor : — 

I. Outdoor relief, to be efficacious, must be given only after 
thorough investigation. If possible, it must tend to keep the family 
together, to uplift its moral state, and to help the members to make 
a living through work. 

II. To be effective, assistance must come through public and 
private charity united. 

III. To secure harmony, private institutions must submit to the 
control of law. The state must also assure and guarantee their lib- 
erty of action. 

IV. To facilitate a mutual understanding between public and 
private charity, there should be created a joint committee repre- 
senting both. The members of this committee must be independent 
of the government, of politics, and of religion. 

With reference to children : — 

I. Preservation schools should be established for children who 
cannot be placed in families. , 
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II. ‘In case the children are vicious, they should be transferred 
to reform schools. 

III. Both public and private preservation schools should be 
placed under the control of the government. The private schools 
will receive stipends from the state. 

IV. These institutions must, as much as possible, be in the 
nature of normal homes, and avoid too large a number of pupils. 
They must try to teach, if possible, trades, agriculture, etc. The 
officers of this institution should be chosen from the rank of teachers, 
doctors, or from charitable institutions. 

V. The courts should send children directly to one of those pres- 
ervation schools, in case of moral danger. 

VI. Children sent to schools of correction should be kept until 
they are of age. 

VII. Penal minority, in the countries where it is below eighteen 
years, should be raised to that age. 

With reference to tuberculosis— Tuberculosis being a curable dis- 
ease, there should be special public institutions for its treatment as 
soon as possible after the inception of the sickness, with isolation 
of the tuberculous patient in special pavilions. 

With reference to prevention of crime.— Legislatures should have 
power to deprive unworthy or incapable parents of the right to bring 
up their children; and all children morally abandoned or sent before 
the courts of justice should undergo a medical examination, that the 
abnormal may be sent to special establishments. 

In the interests of children—In populous centres there should be 
committees to facilitate the placing of apprentices and to advise 
parents and children in the choice of a profession. In placing 
children abandoned by their families, an active supervision over 
the children should be exercised, and prizes be given to the best. 
For blind, deaf and dumb, or sick adults, special shops should be 
created. 

In all cities there should be libraries, free lectures, etc., thus per- 
mitting children to continue their education; also, institutions for 
music and singing, and in country places lectures on agriculture. 

Inthe interests of children of delicate health, vacation colonies 
among the mountains or on the seashore should be established. 

In the interests of sobriety —Temperance restaurants and boarding- 
houses should be established for young men and women who work 
in manufactories and other commercial houses, and to these boarding- 
houses should be joined reading and recreation rooms, where young 
people may spend their hours of leisure. 

Among the resolutions passed were the two following : — 


Resolved, That every public school should have a free kitchen, for the benefit 
of poor children. 

Resolved, That this congress approves and encourages all persons and societies 
that have created working-gardens (potato patch). 
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It is gratifying to know that the congress adopted the following 
resolution : — 


The congress recognizes the superiority, in a social, moral, and financial point 
of view, of the methods adopted by the charity organization societies of England 
and America in the struggle against pauperism (vol. i. p. 185). 


It is to be regretted that the United States had so few representa- 
tives at this congress. Besides my own monograph on “ Child-sav- 


ing in New Orleans,” there was but one paper, sent by Mr. Galen 
A. Merrill. 


DISCUSSION ON CARE OF THE INSANE. 


Dr. Keene, who conducted the discussion on the care of the 
insane, invited F. H. Wines, LL.D., to open it. 


Dr. F. H. WinEs.— I do not claim to be an expert in insanity, but 
I may speak as a layman who has had thirty years’ experience in 
official supervision of the care of the insane in public institutions. 
I suppose that during that time I have seen some thirty or forty 
thousand insane patients in the hospitals of this country and of 
Europe. I congratulate this Conference upon the admirable papers 
read here to-night. The history of the care of the insane has never 
been elucidated with greater perspicuity, grace, and elegance than 
by our friend, Dr. Keene. The question of medical jurisprudence 
has never been more clearly and sympathetically discussed than by 
Dr. Richardson, the able and distinguished successor of our old and 
beloved friend, Dr. Godding. 

There is no absolute definition of insanity. We recognize it by its 
symptoms. Two sayings on the subject have greatly impressed me, 
contradictory as at first sight they appear. One is that the insane 
mind cannot be understood by any one who is not himself insane; 
the other, that the insane mind cannot be understood by any one 
who is not perfectly sane. I do not know to what to compare 
insanity except to a dream, a bad dream, full of images which 
continually recur and vex and torment the patient, and mislead him. 
I have had an insane patient say to me: “ Are you real or are you 
unreal? Am I real or am I unreal?” He was utterly unable to 
tell whether his actual experiences were or were not the fictions of 
his imagination. 

Now this mental condition is the result of disease of the brain. 
The brain is covered by a bony envelope, so that you cannot by the 
eye investigate the location and character of the trouble. You can 
only judge it by its manifestations. Sometimes those manifestations 
are so clear and definite that any observer knows that a certain other 
man is a maniac, a lunatic or imbecile. Sometimes they are so 
obscure that they can only be detected by a physician accustomed 
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to deal with insanity in its incipient stages. As Dr. Richardson has 
said, the question of the presence or absence of disease in the brain 
is a medical question, and must be determined by medical experts, 
and only by them. The question of his confinement, of his depriva- 
tion of liberty, both for the good of the patient and for that of society, 
is, on the other hand, a legal question upon which a court must pass; 
but it is not necessary that the proceedings of the court shall always 
be public, nor in the majority of cases that the question at issue 
should be referred to the decision of a jury. 

It must be understood that this proceeding is not a criminal pro- 
ceeding. It is a friendly inquest in the interest of the patient, just 
as much as the question of appointment of a guardian for a child is 
in the interest of the child. Legal proceedings are necessary safe- 
guards thrown around the patient in the one instance and the child 
in the other. 

Do not suppose that any insane hospital is a paradise. It is not. 
It cannot be, so long as it is occupied by people full of delusions, 
many of them people with whom it would be impossible to associate 
in any relation of life. There are in our institutions for the insane 
many incompetent attendants. But they are not the abodes of horror 
they used to be, as Dr. Keene has told us. 

What the nature of this disease is, it is hard to say. As a layman, 
I should not dare to speak dogmatically on the subject ; but it does 
seem to me (and many physicians take the same view) that it is 
essentially a disease of the nutrition of the brain. The brain is like 
a bank in which so much money is deposited. You cannot draw out 
any more money than you have in it. You have so much power in 
your brain and nervous system, and you can husband and save it or 
you can exhaust it. The whole question of the sanity or insanity of 
an individual often turns upon the question of the balance between 
the supply of nervous energy in the brain and the demand made 
upon it. If I overdraw my bank account, my credit is gone. Now 
some people have very little money in the bank to start with. 
Some people are born with brains without much power, and yet the 
little they have they waste. That is the cause of a great many cases 
of insanity. People say it is love-sickness, or ill-health, or loss of 
property, or religious excitement; but these are secondary, not 
primary causes. The real reason why the patient is insane is that 
his brain power is exhausted. He has destroyed the balance between 
the debit and credit side of his account, and no longer has sufficient 
funds in the bank to meet his checks. I remember visiting a hospi- 
tal for the insane in Indiana some years ago, when Dr. Fletcher was 
at the head of it. He showed me a remarkable collection of skulls 
of patients in which the foramina in the base of the skull were ab- 
normally small. The heart could not, without extraordinary exertion, 
supply sufficient blood to keep up healthy activity of the brain; and 
these patients were doomed to insanity from their birth, provided 
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anything should occur to them in the nature of over-excitement. 
Some are insane for want of sufficient food or of proper food. So 
that, in discussing environment, we have to consider not only the 
tenement-house question, but the question of pure food supply. 
Some people, on the other hand, are insane because of an overdraft 
upon their mental and nervous energy. 

The treatment of insanity consists in the restoration of the balance 
between the supply of nervous energy and the demand made upon 
it. The main symptom of insanity is loss of power of self-control. 
The treatment must consist in an effort to restore this power. When 
it is sufficiently restored to trust the patient outside, he may be 
paroled to return home, with the power on the part of the institution 
to take him back if the experiment fails. If the experiment succeeds, 
then he is discharged cured ; but there is no assurance against recur- 
rence of the disease. 

One thing should always be said to a public audience; and that 
is, that, if insanity should occur in your family, as it may, as perhaps 
it has done in the families of some of you, you cannot treat it. You 
do not understand the disease. You do not know how to treat it. 
You are too sympathetic, too tender, too indulgent, or you are too 
harsh, too unkind; and the patient loses your confidence. Insanity 
cannot be successfully treated by an ordinary physician: it must be 
treated by experts, and generally in an institution. It is curable or 
incurable, according as it is properly treated in its early stages or 
not. It is often a very curable disease, as much so as a cold. In 
its later stages it is a very difficult disease to deal with, and gener- 
ally incurable. The question of the salvation or destruction of the 
patient depends often on his receiving proper treatment at the be- 
ginning. I have the greatest sympathy with the insane and with 
their families; and I think I may claim, though I am not an expert, 
not an alienist, nor even a physician, to have borne: some little part 
in the emancipation of the medical profession from certain formulas 
of belief and practice which so long bound many of our leading 
alienists, and, like fetters on their limbs, prevented them from mak- 
ing progress. 

Hon. WiLttaM Pryor LetcHwortH.— This is a subject upon 
which I speak with reluctance, for it is one upon which a great deal 
should be said or but little. I would prefer to say nothing but for 
the reason that I desire to show my appreciation of the valuable 
papers to which I have just listened. The pictured retrospect of the 
abuses to which the insane were subjected in times happily long past 
teaches us a lesson that must strengthen our philanthropy. 

In considering the legal commitment of the insane, we have a com- 
plicated question to deal with. To deprive a man of his liberty, 
social privileges, and the right to transact business, to say nothing 
re be is an assumption of power that we should be well assured we 
rightly possess before attempting to exercise it. If the mental con- 
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dition of a person makes it necessary to interfere with his liberty, our 
laws should be so framed as to protect not only society at large, but 
the rights of the individual. This subject has been variously dealt 
with in different states, and what has been said here respecting it is 
suggestive and instructive. 

Legal commitment to hospitals for the insane is the usual form of 
admission to these institutions; but I desire to see more generally 
adopted the method of voluntary admission, provision for which was 
first made in this country at the celebrated McLean Hospital in 
Massachusetts. All recognize the necessity for early treatment of 
mental disease and the comparative success attending it. Why, 
then, should we wait for a mental catastrophe to occur before opening 
the way for treatment by voluntary admission to a hospital? If we 
could have small psycopathic hospitals or sanatoriums located near 
our populous cities, and equipped and managed with special reference 
to curative results rather than custodial care, I believe the volume of 
insanity would gradually be reduced and the necessity for increased 
provision for chronic cases would be greatly lessened. Moreover, 
the repugnance to enter hospitals for the insane and the obloquy 
attending legal commitment thereto would be largely overcome; and 
persons suffering from threatened insanity would go to these special 
hospitals with as little reluctance as they would commit themselves to 
the care of our general hospitals. If the disease does not yield to 
early skilled treatment, the process of legal commitment can subse- 
quently be resorted to. I am glad to see that this plan is sanctioned 
by some of our best alientists. It is something for which I have 
pleaded for more than a quarter of a century. 

The reference made to hospital construction recalls to my mind 
some of the principles advocated by that remarkable woman, Miss 
Dorothea L. Dix. As an illustration of her practical views, on one 
occasion when visiting with her a palatial structure soon to be 
opened for insane patients, she remarked to the president of the 
board of trustees, as she regarded the lofty ceilings and stately 
spaces of the buildings, “What will it cost to warm this building?” 
An attempt was made subsequently to answer this perplexing ques- 
tion before a legislative committee, when an immense appropriation 
for coal was required. Miss Dix strongly opposed the establishment 
of great institutions for the common care of the acute and the chronic 
insane. She did not insist that there should be strict classification ; 
but she sought for plain, simple construction and outdoor life for the 
great mass of chronic patients. It is generally thought that she fa- 
vored the creation of enormous state hospitals (of which we have too 
many examples), but she did not. 
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CONFERENCE SERMON. 
Sunday morning, May 12. 


The Conference Sermon was preached in the Church of the 
Epiphany by Rev. George Hodges, D.D., dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. (page 1). 

8 


SUNDAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 
Sunday night, May 12. 


Sunday evening was devoted to addresses on the Principles and 
Methods of Associated Charities, in the Foundry Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The speakers were: Mr. Edward T. Devine, secretary New 
York Charity Organization Society (page 321); Mr. E. P. Bicknell, su- 
perintendent Chicago Bureau of Charities (page 324); Miss Mary 
E. Richmond, secretary Philadelphia Society for Organized Charity 


(page 327); and Mr. Robert Treat Paine, president Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities (page 330). 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Monday morning, May 13. 


The sixth general session was called to order by the President at 
9.30 A.M. 

Mr. Hart said that there was a question as to the best way of 
distributing the report of the Conference. His experience 
showed that where it was purchased it was more appreciated than 
when it was received gratuitously. Circulars are sent out yearly to 
7,000 libraries; and there is a small demand, though a growing one, 
for these books and in some libraries the volumes are much used. 

Mr. Robert Treat Paine offered the following resolution, which 
was passed : — 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be asked to consider the time when 


Mr. H. H. Hart’s resignation take effect, to the end that his services be requested 


until the volume of this year’s Proceedings be published, with power to take such 
action as they think wise. 


Mr. I. F. Mack, Ohio.—The question of the care of sailors’ and 
soldiers’ orphans is one that might well be discussed by this Con- 
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ference. There are now twenty-one state institutions for the care of 
soldiers besides those in the Southern States. In addition to those 
there are several under the care of the general government. In Ohio 
the Soldiers’ Home was founded in 1886. At that time it was 
thought about a thousand men would have to be provided for. We 
found that 334 of these men were in county infirmaries and others 
were fast going into the infirmaries. We now have 1,680 Union vet- 
«rans in that home, men well advanced in years and unable by age 
and disease to care for themselves, the most of them without fami- 
lies. If they have children, they have grown up or passed out of 
sight; and these men are the wards of the state. Most of them re- 
ceive small pensions from the government, — from six to ten dollars a 
month. That would not support them outside of an institution. 
The general government pays $100 per annum toward the support 
of these men. The remainder of the expense comes out of the state 
treasury, and amounts to $40 each per year. The annual average 
cost of supporting these men in the infirmaries was more than in 
the Soldiers’ Home. We give them as much liberty as is consistent 
with good discipline. The only source of trouble is the matter of 
drink. A few of them, unless kept under restraint, are almost sure 
to be intemperate about the time they receive their pension money. 
We have in Ohio a home where there are a thousand minors, chil- 
dren of deceased soldiers mostly, though many of them have fathers 
still living, but unable to care for them,— most of them in the 
Soldiers’ Home. ‘That home has been in existence since 1869, when 
it was started by the G. A. R.; but it has been made a public insti- 
tution. We have graduated about 5,000 children from it, who have 
usually been taught trades. We have a complete record of what 
they are doing, and not one of them has gone astray. It is a sub- 
ject worth considering by this Conference,— what we shall do with 
these people. Soldiers’ homes are rapidly increasing in member- 
ship, as the men grow older and feebler. How shall we stop the 
drink habit? We have a law which forbids the planting of a saloon 
within a certain distance of the Soldiers’ Home; but they go to the 
saloons in spite of it, and are drawn into all sorts of dives, robbed 
of their money, and often turned out to die. At Dayton there are 
6,000 in the Soldiers’ Home. 


The subject of the morning was taken up, the report of the Com- | 
mittee on Division of Work between Public and Private Charities, 
Professor Frank A. Fetter, of Cornell University, chairman. Pro- 
fessor Fetter presided over the discussion and himself read the re- 
port (page 118). 

A paper on “ The Subsidy Problem in New York City” was read 
by Hon. Bird S. Coler, comptroller, New York (page 131). 
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Invitations to visit the Florence Crittenton Home and the Good 
Samaritan Home were read by the secretary. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. Rotanp C. LINcoLN, Boston.— I am heartily in sympathy 
with the idea that private institutions should not be subsidized. I 
wish very much to urge that there shall be classification in alms- 
houses, so that suitable provision shall be made for aged people. 
Boston has done that, I think, successfully. The city has.one with 
about one hundred inmates, where the unfortunate but deserving are 
provided for. ‘They are sent there with that idea. The other class 
are provided for in another institution. I believe that classification 
within institutions is possible and advisable. 

Mr. CoLer.— I entirely agree with the lady. 

Mr. HucH Fox.— The New Jersey State Board of Children’s 
Guardians acts as foster parent to all the “dependent” children in 
the state. In order to make a child a “ public charge,” it must be 
committed, either by a justice or by the overseer of the poor, to the 
county or township almshouse. Upon its commitment it becomes the 
ward of the Board of Guardians during its minority. 

It is the duty of the board to place the child in a family within 
thirty days,— either a boarding-house or a free home, as may be best. 
Normal! children under four and over ten can generally be placed in 
free homes. For the others we pay board of $1.50 per week, also 
clothing and medical attendance. There are two features of our work 
which, so far as official boards go, are unique. They are the re- 
quirement by the act which created us that children shall be placed 
in families whose faith is the same as their parents, and the plan of 
placing the children by a simple agreement instead of by indenture 
or adoption. This secures to us the right to remove a child without 
notice or the assignment of any cause, at our discretion. It is a 
wonderful safeguard, as it enables us to restore a child to its parents, 
if advisable, or to transfer it to another foster home. Neither of 
these features of our work is original. We borrowed them from 
two of the principal private child-saving societies,— the Children’s 
Aid Societies of Boston and of Philadelphia. We have also borrowed 
some of their provisions as to the visiting of the children, and the 
constant supervision of the school-teacher and the minister. I think, 
though, that our investigation of the home before a child is placed 
in it, our system of supervision afterward, and our requirements for 
the care and education of the child are unusually rigid. The 
authority of the state is a powerful factor in this connection. 

The cost of administering the work falls on the state. The ex- 


pense of maintaining the children is a charge upon the county or 
township. 
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The act by which the board was created gives us a certain dis- 
cretion in dealing with defective children, and those on the border- 
land who need a little hospital care or surgical treatment; also, those 
who are wayward or unruly. In short, we can use both state and 
private institutions for the “difficult” cases. A good many so-called 
incorrigible children have been made over morally by a little medical 
attention. 

The recognition of the right of the parents to have their children 
brought up in their own religious environment has insured for us the 
active co-operation of the church authorities, Catholic and Protes- 
tant. The priests and ministers take a personal interest in our wards, 
and help us to secure homes for them. 

I have omitted one very important feature of our work, which is, I 
think, unique, so far as a state board goes; namely, the power which 
we exercise of investigating the family history of each child that is 
committed to us. If we find that they have any relatives who are 
able to care for them, we force them to do so. In this way we have 
relieved the tax-payers of the care of fully four hundred children 
during the two years we have been in office, and are able to place a 
wholesome check upon the new commitments. 

The board is unpaid and non-partisan, and consists of two women 
and five men, whose terms of office are so arranged that only a 
minority of the board retire during any one administration. 

The harmonious relations which we have established with the 
clergy, the officials who administer outdoor relief, and the various 
charity organization societies and child-caring agencies frequently en- 
able us to re-establish a family on a self-supporting basis; and the 
beneficence of one of our own members, whose place I occupy 
to-day, has helped us to give many a needy family a fresh start in 
life. Of course, no children are “ boarded” at public expense with 
their own relatives. 

I should like to be able to carry this a point further, and to out- 
line my dream of what an ideal State Board of Guardians might be. 
It ought to be a dynamic force to convey energy to all the private 
child-saving agencies in the state. It ought to know all that has 
been done in every departmeni of preventive, curative, remedial, and 
constructive work for all kinds of poor children. The sum of its 
knowledge and experience ought to be always at the disposal of all 
persons who are working with, for, or by children. In fact, its pos- 
sibilities of usefulness should only be limited by the tremendous 
problems which the broad field of child-saving work involves. 

Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSON.*— The Charity Organization Society of 
Indianapolis, when Oscar McCulloch drafted the bill which became 
the Board of Guardians Law, was face to face with a condition, not 
a theory. The Charity Organization Society had been at work 


* The remarks of Mr. Alexander Johnson, though spoken at another session, are inserted here 
for convenience of reference. 
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several years. Its records were full, its investigations careful, the 
facts concerning hundreds of pauper and semi-pauper families were 
well known. ‘The most pressing and terrible of these facts was that 
there were several hundred children, known by name and circum- 
stance, who were growing up to a life of certain shame and misery, 
to be thieves, drunkards, prostitutes, or paupers, and ‘that there was 
no way to rescue them. 

The act did not introduce any new principle of law. It simply 
said: The right to a fair chance at a decent life is as sacred as the 
right of property, real or personal. Just as the court from time 
immemorial may step in and defend a child’s property against its 
own parents when they seek to squander it, so shall the court step in 
and defend the child’s morals, its possibility of good citizenship, 
against parents who prove their unfitness for parenthood by shame- 
less lives. 

The board was made an agent of the court, appointed by the 
judge, reporting to him, acting for him, and under his contract. It 
was given summary power to take custody of and protect the child 
during the pendency of the action. As soon as the summons was 
issued, the board took the children. If the case failed, they had to 
return them; but they were very careful, not only to have good cases, 
but to have the evidence in shape. 

The results during the past two years were remarkable. Many 
families moved from slums to decent quarters, some left the city, 
many cleaned up and sent their children to school. The first few 
cases were fought hard. Then the rightness of the plan was recog- 
nized, and then in some cases parents became only too ready to give 
their children to the board. The good results upon slum-dwellers, 
where families had not even been threatened, were very interesting 
and salutary. The people got the idea that “The guardians ’ll git 
you if you don’t watch out.” 

The law was slowly broadened ; but it applied to Centre Township 
of Marion County only, then to the whole county, then to counties 
with successively less and less population. Now each large city in 
the state has such a board, and hundreds of children have been 
reared and are now good citizens whose future was all too certainly 
a criminal one before the law was enacted. 

Mr. L. ABRAHAM, Washington.—I have been superintendent of 
admission in an industrial home school for many years in this city, 
and I find that many parents discard their children in order to get 
them into so-called orphan institutions. There is a law here that a 
‘person who deserts his children shall pay for their maintenance. 
That law ought to be uniform in all the states. If a person deserts 
his wife, he has to pay alimony; and, if he deserts his children, he 
ought to pay alimony for their support. There are thousands of 
children sent to orphan asylums whose parents are still living and 
could support them. No child ought to be admitted to an institu- 
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tion without official inquiry as to these facts. I have had children 
brought to me by a man in his carriage, who wanted me to take the 
children so that he could go away for the summer,— take them free! 
And that is only one case. There are thousands similar with refer- 
ence to the placing-out of children. 


Mr. J. R. Brackett rose to a point of order; that the Conference 


was not discussing the placing-out of children. The chair sustained 
the point. 


Mr. C. L. Stonaker, Colorado.—In the small towns we have 
trouble with public subsidies. We have a law requiring state control 
of the State Home for Dependent Children. It is all right, possibly, 
to subsidize when the institution is all right; but I know societies 
where 50 per cent. of the children have parents, one or both, and on 
inquiry it has been found that many had earning capacity. Recently 
I discovered six relatives, all earning money, and the child in a sub- 
sidized institution. ‘The minute you place such a child in an insti- 
tution, whether private or subsidized, the parents lose their moral 
obligations. I have this to suggest: if you must take a child into a 
subsidized institution, take the parent along, and let him pay his 
own board and the child’s board, and let him wait on the child at 
table and go with him to the little cottage, the school, or wherever 
the child goes; and. pretty soon the parent will say: “I think I can 
support my child pretty well outside. I have learned my lesson.” 

Rev. D. J. McMauon, Supervisor of Catholic Charities, New 
York.— I would like to state that there is no undue number of de- 
pendent children entering or remaining in our New York institutions, 
because they are under private control. It has recently become my 
duty to look into the case of those who remain in Catholic institu- 
tions more than a certain number of years, for the purpose of learn- 
ing why they have been there so long, and to act accordingly. On in- 
vestigation, I found that a large percentage were defectives and 
could not be placed out, while the majority of the others had rela- 
tives who would soon care for ihem. The remainder will be placed 
out speedily, as the Catholic Home Bureau has been asked to find 
homes for the purpose of placing these out. At the same time, each 
institution does much on its own account in placing-out work. 

The great reason for the large number of children in our institu- 
tions lies in the fact stated by Comptroller Coler, that New York City 
is the dumping-ground of Europe and of the United States in this 
matter. We shall continue also to have a large number of such chil- 
dren in our institutions, though we should use all manner of efforts to 
place them in homes. We are all the time looking for places in 
good families, but the supply of children is much greater than the de- 
mand on the part of homes. It is not an easy matter at the present 
time to place children in institutions, and we have thus prevented 
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increase in number of those dependent. An investigation is made 
by the Board of Charities, to which all such applications are presented. 
If there is any doubt about the ability of thie parents or relatives to 
care for the child, the case is deferred ; and in the mean time private 
charity is called upon to keep the family together. 

If the superintendent of this department should pass the case over 
to an institution, the Charity Organization Society, the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, then use their powers and means to have the family 
kept together, if it be at all proper. Yet, with all these investiga- 
tions and examinations, which certainly do not favor the applicant’s 
desire, there are to-day as many children going into institutions, and 
even more, than are coming out. 

The city does not pay for the support of any destitute children 
over sixteen years of age. 

We are soon to have a court for children’s cases opened in our city ; 
and not only shall the cases of “ going into ” the institutions be care- 
fully examined, as in the past, but doubtless the cases of “long re- 
maining in” the institutions will meet attention in the near future. 
One thing, however, is certain,— that the state of New York can 
scarcely find homes as quickly as the children are cast upon its care. 

But we want to find the principle on which this question under 
discussion is to be solved. We may talk about facts, but let us find 
the principle that is involved in the giving of public money to 
private institutions. If we can find that, the application of it will 
depend entirely upon the circumstances. What is that principle? 
It goes back to the object of the state’s existence. What is the 
state desirous of obtaining? It is desirous of obtaining the welfare 
of every child and individual in the state,— the best welfare of its 
dependants, since it is i loco parentis in great measure for 
them; consequently, the best means for obtaining that welfare. 
What is that? Is it an economic or a religious question? ‘There 
are men who doubt, but there is no doubt about it in one portion 
of the community. 

One portion considers it a religious question, the other an economi- 
cal question. I would make a distinction. When it is a question 
about dependants whose characters are formed, who have attained 
to the age of discretion, who have sense and judgment, then it 
makes no difference whether they are provided for in public or 
private institutions. But, when it is a question of persons young 
in years, whose characters are not formed, whose habits are not 
formed, whose moral bearing and training are not formed, then 
it is necessary that they should be in institutions where religious 
faith, the moral conduct, the ethical bearing, will be looked after 
most carefully. Therefore, for children who are dependent and 
for reformatory children, the private institution is the best,— the 
proper one, since it there can be rightly trained in moral and 
religious life. I speak of New York, for it would be practically 
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impossible to place all such children of New York out in families. 
It would be to the detriment of the state, not only to the state of 
New York, but to the other states of the Union, if we did not place 
them in institutions of this kind, and thus provide at least tem- 
porarily for them. If we had not some way of receiving them in 
private institutions, they would be scattered, and by their untrained 
lives and want of moral force do much harm to society. But, be- 
cause they are so numerous in New York, the private institutions 
would not be able to support them all; and so they call upon the 
authorities for aid. It may be said that private benevolence is 
stopped by this method, but I say no. For every dollar stopped 
by giving public support to private institutions there are a thousand 
and one other places where private help is needed and given. 
Private benevolence can be very useful in this country of ours. So, 
while there may be apparently a damming up of such contributions, 
it will go into other fields of charity and education just as useful. 
While this is a question of economics, it is truly also a question of 
religion. 

As to the influence of politics in institutions, { think in New York 
we have had our little experience. On February 12 last there were 
assembled in the Senate Chamber at Albany three hundred workers 
from every city of New York to uphold the banner against political 
influences going into the State Board of Charities. People of differ- 
ent beliefs and of every shade of politics were gathered together. 
We felt, every one of us, interested in this question. We felt that, if 
the Board of State Charities, or any institution that has the care of 
children, should be completely under political control, it would be an 
injury to the state. I am sure that every man who stood on the 
Senate floor that day felt that he was working for God and for his 
country when he was striving to keep out political influence from 
such institutions. 

As to reformatory work, we had from one woman— an expert of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience, Mrs. Charles R. Lowell,— you 
all know her—a statement at the State Convention of New York 
that only private institutions under religious control can give the 
best results for those who are obliged to go into reformatories. And 
do you ask that in New York, a city of three millions, all such shall 
be supported by private benevolence? No, it would be wrong. 
Look at the conditions we are in as the great metropolis! We are 
striving to better those conditions. As we help these dependants 
here, we believe we are helping all the states whence they come,— 
helping them financially, in charity, in religion, and in education. 


Adjourned at 12.30 P.M. 
Section Meetings, 11.30 to 1.—Joint Session, The George Junior 


Republic, Destitute and Neglected Children, Juvenile Reformatories ; 
Needy Families in their Homes, “ Unusual Forms of Relief.” 
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SEVENTH SESSION. 
Monday night, May 13. 


The seventh general session was called to order by the President 
at8 p.m. The subject of the evening was Needy Families in their 
Homes. Chairman of the committee, Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Boston. 
Miss Smith opened the meeting with a brief introduction (page 284), 
and presided during the evening. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, Baltimore, on ‘Present Opportunities for 
Training in Charitable Work” (page 289), and by Professor John 
Graham Brooks, Cambridge, Mass., on “Some Problems of the 
Family ” (page 293). 

Mr. Frank Tucker, chairman of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the advisability of printing the report of the proceedings of this 
section separately, reported that the committee unanimously advised 
such publication, provided money could be raised, and that $150 of 
the necessary amount had been subscribed. It was hoped that the 
cost per report would not exceed twenty-five cents. 


DISCUSSION ON NEEDY FAMILIES. 


Rev. Dr. PULLMAN, Lynn, Mass.— Let us assume that any speci- 
fied community needs to organize its charities; that organization 
will do in charity what it would do in anything else; that it will 
diminish the cost and increase the value of the product; that there 
must be co-operation, because that is involved in the very essence of 
the thing. Let us understand that there are difficulties in the way ; 
that the members of a newly started charity organization society 
have got to convince the community of the truth of things that it 
does not believe. You must have co-operation. It is like the boys 
who slept four in a bed,— they had to turn over all together or not 
at all. That will be the chief difficulty you will meet; but you must 
have co-operation, or you will never get any breadth or power. You 
must convince the community of this by your lips and still more by 
the acts of those who do most thoroughly believe in charity organiza- 
tion. The power to convince a successful, prosperous, and very 
busy man that the parasite family that lives in the outskirts of his 
city is a responsibility that belongs to him,—the power to do that 
would seem to be a unique and remarkable power, but for your 
encouragement | will say that for thirty years I have been at this 
kind of work without any unique or remarkable power at all, and 
that I am convinced that this is the way in which many of the evils 
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that afflict large and rapidly growing communities can be helped. I 
believe that there is not a pauper in the whole city who is not savable, 
if rightly treated; that they can be brought to a condition of self- 
respect and self-dependence. It is this that the ladies and gentlemen 
of Washington in the Associated Charities are trying to accomplish. 
Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSON.— If I have time, I want to tell you two 
stories. The first is of how I made one of my most illustrious con- 
verts,— a gentleman who now occupies a seat in President McKin- 
ley’s cabinet. He was then living in Chicago, and I was secretary of 
the Charity Organization Society. He subscribed, but did not use. 
us. I met him one day attending a board meeting of another society 
of which we both were members. He asked me, “Well how goes 
the Charity Organization Society?” I said, “ Fairly well, Mr. Gage; 
but our subscribers don’t make use of us as they should.” ‘“ Yes,” 
he said, “‘I know I don’t. I had a man yesterday I nearly sent to 
you. It hung between one of your tickets and a dollar, but the dol- 
lar won.” I said, “Tell me about it”; and he described the case. 
Oh, a good case, workingman, evidently,— no loafer. Railroad man 
from South, wife and two children. Had work to go to in three 
days at his trade. Wife sickly. Don’t think he had begged before. 
‘And you only gave him a dollar?” I said, ‘“‘ Why, you should have 
given him at least five. A man with a wife and two children cannot 
live three days in furnished rooms in Chicago for a dollar.” ‘ Well, 
but I could not give everybody all they need. I have too many calls.” 
‘‘ Precisely so! but just see what you did to the man. If your theory 
was correct that he was not a beggar, don’t you see you gave him 
his first big kick down hill into pauperism and vice? A man who 
had never earned a dollar under five hours’ hard work, and you show 
him that he can beg a dollar in five minutes. The first taste of alms 
is often like a tiger’s first taste of blood.” ‘“ Well,” he said, “I see, 
perhaps, I did wrong; but what would you have done, had I sent him 
to you?” “I don’t know. Every case is by itself. We have no 
cure-all in our medicine chest. But I will tell you of a similar case I 
had recently. This was an Englishman sent to me by the St. George’s 
Benevolent Society. Wife and tvo children, one sickly. Family on 
North Side, near our district office. Man thought he could not find 
work, was just ready to be pauperized, had had several tastes of 
alms. I sent him to our wood-yard with orders to the manager to 
let him earn his dinner sawing wood and give him any odd jobs that 
came in during the afternoon. Then I ’phoned the North Side 
agent to find the family, and pay for their dinner at the expense of 
the St. George’s Society. It cost 35 cents. During the afternoon 
he earned enough to pay their room-rent and supper and break- 
fast, and for two days thereafter he just kept even with odd jobs 
from the yard. Then our treasurer had three days’ work at $2 per 
day for a man, and John got that. Then we heard of a college 
wanting a janitor, $18 per month with rooms, fuel, gas, and water ; 
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and John was set up for the present. Net result—man and family 
saved from pauperism; net cost, 35 cents (paid by the co-operating 
society) and drais. “ Well,” said Mr. Gage, “I'll never do it again. 
But you are not a relief society: how can | send people to you?” | 
said, “1’ll help any you send, and send the bill to you.” “ That’s 
good,” he said, “but let me give you something in hand.” And he 
gave me $so to use for his cases. He afterward declared that he 
sent me all that came to him, and the $50 lasted more than three 
years, and would not have been all used then, but I got his permis- 
sion to use some of it for a chattel mortgage case that was not one 
of his. Time is up. I'll tell you the other story at Milwaukee next 
year. 

Miss Mary WILLCOox Brown, general secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, Baltimore, spoke briefly with reference to child 
insurance, which she considered one of the most expensive forms of 
insurance and one that in most cases necessarily means total loss to 
the person insuring, as the companies, in not insuring children unti! 
they pass the age of greatest mortality, do not assume the risk of 
infant death, and the percentage of children dying between two and 
fifteen years (the age at which child insurance ceases) is not very 
high. Through the efforts of friendly visitors, families were some- 
times induced to transfer their savings from the industrial insurance 
companies to the savings-bank. 

The only way to compete with the insurance agents who go 
from family to family to induce them to insure their children is 
by personal service in the homes of needy families, persuading them 
that they are wronging their children to rob them of proper nourish- 
ment and care in order to pay the money to the insurance companies. 
They should be encouraged to save their quarters and dimes and 
pennies, and put them into savings-banks. The agent of the com- 
panies is not to blame. He has his wages to make, and this he does 
by going to the homes of the poor in behalf of the insurance com- 
panies. Unless a friendly visitor has much personal influence with a 
family, she has not much chance when the agent is present. He is 
adroit and accustomed to working on the feelings of these people, 
and it requires the personal interest of the friendly visitor to com- 
pete with him. 

Mr. Frank Tucker, New York.—-I want to tell the experience 
we had in New York. I believe, in our work with needy families, in 
trying to make our relations with the family as nearly normal as 
possible ; and I quite agree with Mr. Brooks as to giving material 
relief in the shape of money and permitting the families to expend it. 
In our work of trying to reconstruct these dependent families we are 
obliged to use a system of orders in providing food supplies. On the 
back of these orders is a list of articles of food, carefully thought out, 
which seem to meet most nearly the needs of the families with whom 
we deal. Fora series of years it has been our custom to have our 
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visitors indicate on this list the kind of food and the quantity for 
each family. In our desire to make our relations to the family as 
nearly normal as possible, our superintendent of relief determined 
to permit the families themselves to order from this list such articles 
as they desired, with the idea that they would be able to spend the 
money wisely. At the end of the month these orders are returned 
from the grocery stores with which we deal, and for one month I had 
an examination of five hundred of these orders made. ‘They repre- 
sented the material relief in food that we had given to one hundred 
and fifty families. Each article was carefully put in a statistical 
table; and we were amazed to find that 70 per cent. of those families 
who were dependent upon private charity, who had less than normal 
earning capacity and could not maintain themselves, had been pur- 
chasing tea, coffee, sugar, and butter,— articles which not so many 
years ago were considered luxuries in many families! They had 
ordered very few cereals of any kind. The next article in demand 
was bacon, and then eggs. What Mr. Brooks has spoken of as the 
faculty of saving in buying was evidently not there; and, when that 
condition of ignorance exists, I do not see what we are todo. We 
found ourselves in a quandary, and finally decided to go back to the 
system of indicating the food supplies that a family should have. 

Mr. GLENN.— It may be interesting to hear of some experience 
that is outside of charity. I speak as a landlord. I have had a 
large experience with tenants. I have done more harm by leniency 
in collecting rents than by being strict. Many a time men and 
women come with a story of inability to pay and a request for delay 
in payment, when a slight extra éffort would enable them to pay. 
In such cases, to give them time is only to encourage them to get 
behindhand ; and, once they get behind, it is harder for them to catch 
up than it would have been to keep even. But the chief harm is in 
setting an example of laxness and of trusting to luck. If one is not 
particular with a tenant, he encourages him to be slack in his efforts 
to pay just debts, and tends to lessen his self-respect and self-reli- 
ance. One should never release a tenant from the obligation to 
promptly keep his agreement, unless he can see that in the long run 
it will be better for the tenant. Often it is better to turn a tenant 
out, so that he may seek cheaper lodgings, than to let him get be- 
hindhand. We must look beyond the present difficulty to the future 
effect on character,—a principle which lies at the foundation of 
good charity work. 

Mr. Ernest P. BicKNELL, Chicago, called attention to the duties 
of landlords toward delinquent rent-payers. He also referred to 
charity workers, and thought they should be judged by the way in 
which they show judgment, common sense in using their eyes and 


ears and hands, and not by the way in which they obey or disobey 
rules. 
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The discussion was closed by Mr. Brooks, who said in a few words 
that he was willing to agree that the best landlord was the strict 
landlord, if in unusual cases he would exercise patience. 

Adjourned at ro P.M. 


FIRST SECTION MEETING* 


NEEDY FAMILIES IN THEIR HOMES. 
Friday morning, May io. 


The first section meeting of the Committee on Needy Families in 
their Homes, Miss Zilpha D. Smith, chairman, was held Friday morn- 
ing, May 10, at 10 a.M. The first business was a brief discussion as 
to the advisability of printing the proceedings of this section in a 
pamphlet by itself. Mr. E. T. Devine, Mr. C. L. Stonaker, Dr. 
Lewis, Hon. W. P. Letchworth, took part in the discussion. It was 
voted that it should be done if funds could be raised for that pur- 
pose. On motion of Mr. Crozier, it was voted that the chair should 
appoint a committee of five to raise not less than three hundred 
dollars ($300) to meet the expenses for the printing of two thousand 
copies of such a pamphlet. The committee was appointed as 
follows: Mr. A. O. Crozier, Dr. J. P. Lewis, Mrs. Izetta S. George, 
Mr. Frank Tucker, and Mr. J. R. Brackett. 

Miss Smith then introduced Miss Mary E. Richmond, general 
secretary of the Society for Organizing Charity of Philadelphia, who 
made the opening address on “ Charitable Co-operation ” (page 298). 


DISCUSSION ON CO-OPERATION. 


Professor CHARLES NEILL, Washington.— It seems to me that al! 
that is needed is for us to hold the two salient points that have been 
made. First, the forces with which we are dealing are psychical 
forces. We may say what we will about environment. The struggle 
of the poor is the struggle of the interior psychical forces against 
external environment. If they are going down, it is because their 
psychic forces are too weak; and it is our place to build them up. 
They are more permanent than any physical environment, if only 
they be made so. Psychical force will dominate physical environ- 
ment. To put it concretely, our work should be not to temper the 
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follow the general discussion, instead of being placed in an appendix by itself. 
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wind to the shorn lamb, but to make the lamb strong enough to 
stand any kind of wind. To accomplish that, we need, first of all and 
all the time and last of all, personal efforts. Any society is only as 
strong as the individual members make it. Members make society ; 
and, until each one is a personal living force to strengthen the psy- 
chical forces of the family, their work must be a failure. 

That brings up one further point which was strikingly brought out 
at our own Associated Charities meeting by Dr. Wines,— that for 
every individual who needs help we must have one Christian indi- 
vidual to help. There are ten times as many people not giving 
help as those who need it. If they would devote themselves 
to it, we could reduce our numbers to be helped to a minimum. 
This could be done by each becoming a friend to one individual 
beneath him. It will not do for us to go into a family, and say we 
will take the family as a group. Each individual has a psychical 
weakness, and to that we must address ourselves. I may think that 
the most important thing is to make the man appreciate the things 
I do; but, if he has an appreciation for something else, that is the 
point to begin with. Until every one of these forces is promoted 
into the personal force and diffused within the family, until each 
member of the family is studied and the personal force is exerted 
there, the family will not be reclaimed ; if it is, it will be by accident. 
The physician may give something to reduce pain; but each indi- 
vidual has an idiosyncracy, and must be treated accordingly. We 
must take the place of the physician. And no matter what our pre- 
scription, or how well it has worked in some other case, we must not 
prescribe it for any one individual until we have studied the case 
and know that it applies to that person. 

Mr. E. P. BICKNELL, Chicago.— I am grateful to Miss Richmond 
for two things,—for’ the admirable diagram and the elucidation 
which I have rarely heard equalled, and because she did not make 
the second diagram. I believe that every one who has given any 
time to actual work in the field of charity has been very much 
struck by the possibilities in the development of what has been 
called family force. Hundreds of times we have had cases of dis- 
tress and destitution, where the family seemed to be without relative 
or friend, without money or any resource. At a superficial glance 
it seemed to be true; and yet the development which careful study 
and suggestive questions will bring out is something amazing, so 
that I have come to believe that there is no one in the world who 
has not a friend or a relative. I believe that the possibilities in 
that section A are great, and that the centre of gravity is there, and 
that the outside forces in this particular solar system must be thrown 
toward the centre instead of thrown off. 

As for the other diagram, which did not appear, I am not in such 
complete agreement. I think that Miss Richmond painted a some- 
what recognizable picture, which takes the features of a cartoon, for 
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the sake of making her point. In this time of specialists, every one 
cannot take a full view of all the charities the world round. They 
must be interested in some concrete charity work if they are going 
to help in it. The only way we can get strong and able people — 
not little people — interested in charitable work is often through the 
route of some particular charity to which they become devoted, and 
which they come to consider the best charity on the face of the 
earth. In the work in which I happen to be engaged there is 
nothing quite so hopeful as to find the man or the woman who be- 
lieves that he has got the biggest thing on top of the earth in the 
way of charity. There is a big possibility in that sort of person, and 
I believe that our best workers are to come from that class of 
people. 

Miss ELEANOR H. Busu, Boston.— I would like to emphasize the 
point in reference to the co-operation of relatives. They affect the 
family in two ways. ‘They are not only a natural resource, but they 
constitute a part of the public. We charity workers are not only the 
servants of the public, but we are also its teachers; and, by looking 
up and encouraging the relatives, we are helping the public to carry 
its own difficulties. I remember in my first year of work being 
reminded by a lawyer that we were not to pauperize the rich, that we 
were not to take away from society the influence they might exercise 
as individuals. It has been my experience that we can point out to 
relatives the things which can be done. There are three points of 
contact with the relative. We sometimes find those ready to take 
charge of a family, supplying all the help needed, or relatives able 
to contribute a social impulse to the family, who have not known of 
their condition and who are not able to contribute to material needs. 
Then there are those willing to contribute, but who do not know 
how. They can be brought into co-operation by personal interest in 
them as well as in the family. There are those also who, having 
carried — sometimes for years—a ne’er-do-weel family, with ex- 
penditure both of money and patience, drop them at last in despair. 
We cannot afford to try our efforts in ignorance of their experience, 
even if we have to come to the conclusion that the family must 
remain in our care. We may learn a great deal from them, and 
secure their help in an indirect way. 

Mr. RicHarp C. Humpureys, Boston.—First, allow me to say 
Amen to every word of the opening address, and also to say, to 
justify my rising, that I have been connected with the Associated 
Charities of Boston for twenty years. When I first took hold of 
the work, I said, Let us get all we can for the suffering people, and 
then divide it as equally as possible. About sixteen years ago | 
came to the conclusion that all public charity should be dispensed 
with. For the last ten years I have been connected with the public 
charity of the city of Boston, as well as with the Associated Chari- 
ties; and I believe that in the co-operation of the two we have the 
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best method. I find but one fault with this diagram. Mathemati- 
cally, that outer circle is much larger than any of the others. I should 
say it « "ght to be made much smaller. 

+ For ti. city of Boston I have come to believe, after ten years’ 
experience, that public charity is absolutely necessary; but I believe 
more and more in the co-operation of the Associated Charities, or 
the principles and theories of the Associated Charities applied to 
public relief. 

I want to emphasize one point that has not been brought out in 
regard to co-operation. I know of no more important force in the 
real success of the Associated Charities than co-operation ; but, if 
there is anything any stronger, it is friendly visiting,— “‘ Not alms, 
but a friend.” But, even with that, co-operation is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

One word in regard to the co-operation of churches. That is 
one of the most important and one of the hardest things to obtain. 
We do not get the co-operation of the churches. I have found, per- 
sonally, after examination, that a family has been helped, not only by 
one church, but, in one case, by four churches in the same vicinity, 
and not one of them knew that the others were helping. If the 
churches would co-operate with the Associated Charities, the latter 
would let the churches know what is being done for families that 
apply for relief; and it would be very helpful. One family received 
aid for three years from twochurches a mile and a half apart, and 
also from two benevolent individuals; and not one knew that the 
other was doing anything for them. 

Rev. E. E. Carrincton, Colorado Springs, Col—I knew of a 
case where a pastor visited a sick man, and left $10 with his 
wife. In the course of a few days the president of the Epworth 
League of the same church sent $14 to the family, not knowing 
what the pastor had done. A week after that the president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society visited the same family and left $12.50, not 
knowing what the others had done. I got this from the pastor, who 
said, ‘‘ We need a charity organization society in our own church.” 

Mr. Georce B. Davis, Richmond, Va.—I am superintendent of 
public charities, and superintendent of the almshouse, also. I be- 
lieve in organized charity. Since I have held my position, I have 
reduced the number getting aid by one-half. We havea city mis- 
sion made up of sixty ladies. The city is divided into thirty-three 
districts, and these ladies do excellent work. The society has been 
in existence twenty years. They work with the office of public char- 
ities. We have a Citizens’ Relief Association, and I am doing all I 
can to get the whole system organized under one head. . . . I agree 
with Miss Richmond that we must be personally interested in the 
family we are to aid, and show a concern for each one in it. If we 
can infuse courage and confidence into people, they can do more to 
help themselves. We had in the almshouse a woman of bad reputa- 
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tion, who had taken laudanum three times and was in despair. I 
put her in as nurse; and she makes one of our best nurses, because 
I had confidence in her. She is trying to work out her own salva- 
tion through her sense of responsibility. I shall go back to Rich- 
mond with more confidence than ever that, through organized char- 
ity, we can learn the best way of giving relief. 

Rev. J. P. Durry, Philadelphia—We gave a glad welcome to 
Miss Richmond in Philadelphia. She has struck the bull’s-eye in 
more than one sense in exalting the family force. That is the great 
thing on which we must work. ‘The great study of mankind is man, 
and the restoration of the individual family is what we ought to seek 
for. Five years ago I was in the pastorate. I began at the wrong 
end of the work. I have learned wisdom by the things I have suf- 
fered; and one of the things I have learned is to emphasize the 
need of stimulating people to do all they can in their own behalf, 
making employment the basis of relief. As a concrete illustration, 
a man came to me a few weeks ago out of employment. His wife 
was about to be a mother, one of his children had been run over 
by an ambulance. He had a trade, but no work; and his thought 
was to get the mother into a hospital and to get rid of the children. 
I told him that the thing to do was to keep the family together. I 
gave him a note to a firm I knew, sent some exigency relief through 
a visitor to the family, and at six o’clock that night the man had 
employment and the family was kept together. Instead of casting 
about to think of different agencies that will aid, let us work on the 
individual. 

Mr. E. T. Devine.— The point of conciliation between the dia- 
gram that did not come and the criticism of it lies in the point which 
most needs to be emphasized; namely, that our interest in getting 
done things that need to be done should not be interfered with by 
an institutional pride, by jealousy for the particular charitable en- 
terprise with which we are identified. We should not allow our 
charitable scheme to loom so large that we cannot see the applicant 
for whom it has been created. We should not become so sensitive 
and thin-skinned about any criticism urged against the existing 
situation, or suspicious of any advance movement that may be under- 
taken to cure some social defect, that we shall immediately imagine 
that criticism or that advance movement to be directed against us 
personally or against our charitable agency. We should give our 
sympathy to those who are improving conditions, regardless of the 
implied suggestion that we should have recognized the need for 
improvement. 

One of the nurses attached to our society came across a little 
colored child, three years old, in a very deplorable physical condi- 
tion. It was a case of the visiting of the sins of the parents on the 
child. The head and face of the child were in a horrible condition. 
Sight was temporarily gone; and, in the hope that it might be 
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restored by a removal of the cause of blindness, the nurse picked up 
the child, and carried it herself to the Eye and Ear Infirmary. The 
superintendent looked at the child, and said: ‘We have no accom- 
modations for a child of that kind. It would be a source of conta- 
gion to the others. We have no isolation room. You would better 
take it to the Skin and Cancer Hospital.” So she took it there, and 
they looked at it, and said: “We have not a separate room in which 
we can put it. It would be a source of serious contagion. You will 
have to take it to Bellevue ”’ (the hospital of the department of chari- 
ties). So the child was taken there, and the superintendent said: 
“TI don’t believe we can take the child in. We have no facilities for 
treating that trouble. It will be a source of contagion.” The nurse 
said: “ This thing has gone far enough. You are a public hospital, 
and you have got to take it.” He replied, ‘‘ Well, if we have go¢ to, 
we will.” So she carried the child up to the ward; and her last 
injunction was, ‘‘ Now, whatever you do, don’t send the child back 
to its home, where, from all that I have learned, it must be a source 
of contagion!” What was her surprise to find, two days later, that 
the father had gone to the hospital and taken the child back. Then 
the nurse consulted me; and I said, “ Take it to the Board of Health, 
and see whether it is really a source of danger to its neighbors.” 
So she personally consulted the responsible officer of the Board of 
Health; and he said, “It is not a contagious case, and we cannot 
remove it.” She was surprised. She thought she had good author- 
ity for its contagiousness, but he said it was not the ind of a con- 
tagious case that the Board of Health had hospitals for or of which 
it could take official cognizance. She consulted me again, and I 
said : “ There is one other resource. Report it to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children.” And that was done. The 
point I wish to make is that, if a public statement is made in our 
next annual report that our charitable system does not provide ade- 
quately for all cases of contagiousness, the representatives of the 
3oard of Health, the Department of Charities, the Skin and Cancer 
Hospital, and the Eye and Ear Infirmary should say Amen, and 
should not accuse us of interfering in their legitimate sphere of use- 
fulness. 

Dr. Lez K. Franket.—I would like to be on the committee to 
print this paper. I have visions of hundreds of people to whom I 
would like to send copies of the diagram which did not appear. I 
am somewhat timid about rising, especially as I represent one of 
those unfortunate societies that have been classified in E; but I am 
thankful that I do not belong in circle F. When I go back to New 
York, I think I shall have to try to get into D. But, to speak more 
seriously, there is possibly need to sound a note of warning. I can- 
not wholly agree with Mr. Riis in his address last night. I remem- 
ber reading Charles Dudley Warner’s “‘ Back-log Studies,” in which 
he speaks of the comforts of the fireside; and he refers to those 
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things we call registers, and asks, ‘‘ How is it possible to bring up a 
. family around a hole in the floor?” I have done some psychological 
reading, and I have still to find a single author who is willing to 
agree that hunger is psychical. It is purely physical. Cold is physi- 
ca]. The question of environment has been badly overworked; but 
we do come in contact with physical needs, and we are not to go 
away from this Conference with the impression that we shall be able 
to do away with those purely physical remedies for which so many 
demands are made. You cannot go into a tenement house without 
windows or air or ventilation, and even without God’s sunlight, with- 
out feeling that in our work we must consider the physical factor 
along with the psychical factor. 

Miss Maria M. Love, Buffalo.— ‘When that family force in the 
centre is a widow with six children, the eldest nine years old, there 
is no use in talking of work for the mother, because she has six chil- 
dren to look after. It was Miss Richmond who first suggested to 
me that it was poor policy to send that woman out to work and leave 
her children while you have two outer circles to call upon who might 
very well employ their resources in giving a pension to that personal 
family force, and hold that woman and her children together until the 
eldest one is old enough to work for their living. I want to speak a 
good word for those two forces which may be brought into A to help 
the family force. 

Mr. FRANK TUCKER.— My one regret with regard to Miss Rich- 
mond’s paper is that she did not begin where she left off. We might 
well take for granted all that she said. She has summed up in two 
words the whole matter,— the personal equation of the active worker. 
Co-operation divides itself into two parts,—the co-operation of 
agencies that are at work and the co-operation of forces that the 
representative of the agency brings into play to solve the problem. 
The co-operation of the agencies has not been touched at all. It 
seems to me that that is a step beyond the one Miss Richmond has 
taken. All these factors she mentioned must be brought into play 
by the representative of organized charity: therefore, it is a matter for 
the attention of the individual worker. I think we are making prog- 
ress in the education of the worker. I am not quite so hopeful of 
progress in bringing about co-operation in active agencies,— that 
co-operation by which these forces are brought into play. In most 
communities the co-operation that exists is much like the situation in 
China to-day. There are several agencies quite willing to co-operate, 
provided the rest will co-operate according to the individual prefer- 
ence of the one; and the individual who is to be co-operated on has 
little to say. After all, what are we seeking for? What is our prob- 
lem? What are we discussing here to-day? The care and relief of 
needy families in their homes. What are we trying to accomplish? 
We are seeking to restore to independence those who, by conditions 
within themselves or without themselves, have become dependent 
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upon the community. The vital question is, How are we to make 
these families once more independent, self-supporting members of 
the community? Right there this question of the co-operation of 
relief agencies becomes most important. These agencies represent 
various beliefs as to the best way. We have the Charities Organiza- 
tion Society expressing one belief as to the proper method. We 
have associations for improving the condition of the poor, represent- 
ing the earliest methods of organized charity. We have relief soci- 
eties pure and simple. ‘Then we have public outdoor relief. Tome 
the discussion would be much more interesting if we could discuss 
the proper relationship that ought to exist among these various ac- 
tivities. What should be the proper relationship between public out- 
door relief and the Charities Organization Society, etc.? What co- 
operation should exist between them? Whether it is quite proper 
for the individual or the family to be subjected to the visitation of 
several agencies? 

Mr. James F. Jackson, St. Paul.— The one thing on which I am 
a crank is personal service ; but it is proper that we should not over- 
look the fact that machinery is necessary, and that we should not 
entirely underrate the public relief force, although public relief 


might better be abolished. Is it not an expression of the personal 
interest of the community? 


We must have machinery, and there should be infused a large 
amount of heart, not only into its administration, but into its con- 
struction. One piece of machinery which helps wonderfully in 


St. Paul is the Associated Charities. It is a federated body which 
studies how to co-ordinate charity work. Not to exceed one-fourth 
of 1 per cent. of the public relief is granted without its investigation, 
and substantially no public or private relief is given without a report 
being made to this joint agency. We secure co-operation, in order 
that personal service may be more effective. 

With regard to the best people (who are generally the worst sin- 
ners as to co-operation), the churches. Every month we report to 
every pastor in St. Paul the relief given to any of his parishioners 
during the preceding month. Tuus they cannot ignore co-operation: 
the plan forces it on them. Most pastors welcome the information, 
and not a few bring us return reports. The plan is of value to our 
records ; but its great value is to the needy of St. Paul, because it 
reduces duplication and points out need. 

Mr. C. M. Hupparp, Cincinnati— With reference to what the 
last speaker has said, I would like to describe an institution that 
originated in Boston— where so many good things do originate — 
which has accomplished the purpose desired very well. We dis- 
covered it in this way. Three or four years ago in my own city it 
was found desirable to bring about a closer relationship between the 
different charitable organizations. An effort was made to bring 
together the presidents of the different boards and the leading 
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workers for discussion of ways and means of co-operating. But the 
movement died from lack of interest. Later the Associated Char- 
ities appointed a large committee on co-operation of charities, upon 
which was placed a representative from the board of every charitable 
institution in the city. Two meetings were held, and it was impos- 
sible to get any more. We learned about the Monday Evening Club 
of Boston, made up of the paid workers in the various charitable and 
philanthropic institutions of the city; and, after some investigation, 
we called a meeting of the charitable workers in the various institu- 
tions of our city, and adopted the constitution verbatim of the Boston 
club, and we are following it. Our club meets once a week, and 
listens to a discussion on the work of some one institution repre- 
sented. After the paper has been read, going into details, there 
follow questions and answers and discussion; and each one goes 
away feeling that he knows something about the institution that has 
been described. It brings the workers together, so that they become 
personally acquainted. ‘There is a sort of fellowship and interest in 
what each is doing, and it develops ways of co-operation which per- 
haps nothing else would. I think the method is to be commended. 
This is an age of specialists, but the best specialist should know 
something about work besides his own. 

With regard to the method of co-operation between a charity 
organization society and a relief society, I conducted an investiga- 
tion during the last year throughout the United States with the hope 
that we should be able to devise an ideal method. I find that the 
greatest satisfaction is expressed with the relations that exist when 
the relief society is willing to give upon the recommendation of the 
charity organization society or the associated charities, without re- 
investigation.. There should be that close co-operation: In the 
second place, it is found satisfactory when the relief society will give 
relief and discontinue it at the suggestion of the charity organization 
society. Third, it is desirable that the relief society should turn 
over the cases to the charity organization society for investigation, 
and not give relief without indorsement by the charity organization 
society, even when indorsement is given by other people. There 
should be such good fellowship that this co-operation could be 
brought about. 

Mr. HomEr Fo.tks.— In observing the evident differences of opinion 
and frequent misunderstandings between those who approach the 
subject of the relief of needy families in their homes from a study of 
charity organization methods and those who approach it from the 
administration of material relief, it has often seemed to me that there 
is a bit of common ground between them, and that, if the two groups 
of people could first explore together this common ground, they 
would more readily reach a mutual understanding on the larger 


questions. The common ground I refer to is the subject of emer- 
gency relief. ; 
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The physician who is called upon to treat a patient must depend in 
the long run upon the natural forces within the patient himself,— his 
native powers of recuperation; but these may not do the first work. 
When the physician is first called, it often happens that the patient 
is in a state of acute distress which demands a certain amount of 
immediate treatment or relief. Frequently, he must have disagree- 
able medicines before the recuperative processes can begin their 
work. No physician would overlook this in actual practice, though 
many might do so in describing their treatment of disease. Are not 
the families who come to charitable societies for aid in an analogous 
condition? They have been going from bad to worse, until they are 
in a state of acute distress. Is it not often true that, unless some- 
thing is done promptly, matters will get much worse? I know that 
Miss Richmond does not overlook the fact that, when these forces in 
the inner circles cannot be set into operation immediately,— and it 
often takes a little time for a neighborhood force to be set in motion, 
—then something must be done to bring the family into a condition 
in which the neighborhood forces can operate and be effective. Is 
there not in the usual statements of the charity organization doctrine 
a tendency to omit a full treatment of this phase of the subject, and 
would not a fuller treatment of it be a method of easy approach for 
those who are more directly engaged in the administration of material 
relief or who take up the subject from that point of view? It seems 
to me that no one thing would do more to bring about a more general 
acceptance of charity organization doctrine than a fuller statement of 
its principles and practice in the first steps in dealing with families 
who are in acute distress. 

Mr. FREDERIC ALMy.— I think we need to let go more in charity, 
to trust others more. We tell our friendly visitors to trust the poor 
more, and to believe in their best side; but we do not ourselves 
trust in our friendly visitors. We find in Buffalo that our district 
committees hesitate to surrender a family to a friendly visitor or to 
a church committee, and that in the same way, when a family is 
referred to a church pastor, he finds it hard to let go or trust others 
with the responsibility of their cere. He is afraid they will do all 
wrong, and does not realize that they will learn only by doing. We 
cannot expect other people to put on our spectacles, and see always 
as we do. We must offer the message of intelligent charity to all 
charity workers, and then trust their judgment and allow them some 
responsibility, if we expect to keep their interest, and so lead them 
to better methods. 

Mr. T. E. Ev.ison, Indianapolis.— I want to call attention to co- 
operation in Indiana. We have the associated charities, but we 
have taken a step in addition to that. Every township trustee is a» 
overseer of the poor. Every bit of relief given in the state is kept 
track of in a report to the State Board of Charities; and we have 
a card catalogue of every individual, and, to quite an extent, of their 
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families, to whom anything is given in the state. We have a gen- 
tleman who has reduced the amount of relief given in his township 
97 percent. The catalogue is accessible to every society all over 
the state. We are saving hundreds of thousands of dollars by these 
records. They are not asked politely if they will keep these records, 
but they are told by the board that they must do it. It is expensive, 
but it pays; and we know that the poor are relieved, and that all 
share the benefits. 

Dr. S. G. Smiru, St. Paul.— A word about pensions. The trouble 
about them is that you can have as many widows with six children 
as you want to pension, and you can multiply that number. That 
method was tried in England. They pensioned children in England ; 
but they had just so many more illegitimate children because they 
did, and they had to reform the poor-law in England. One gentle- 
man says that hunger is not a psychical force. That is true. It is a 
brute fact; but often it evidences the question that we do need to talk 
about,— namely, how the hunger was produced, how it came to be, 
and what forces can be set in motion to prevent it. I had occasion 
to make some calls on people living in shanties. I called at three 
or four, perhaps ; and at one place I found clean lace curtains at the 
windows, a cradle in the corner, a geranium in the window, and 
everything scrupulously clean, and the young mother with that 
glorious beauty that belongs to young maternity. I hinted at the 
difference between this home and the miserable shanties that I had 
seen ; and she said, “ Don’t you know me?” I said, “No.” “Why,” 
she said, “I am Maggie. I was trained in your industrial school.” 
What we want economically is not more production, is not better 
distribution,— that is all useful,— but, as charity workers, we are inter- 
ested in the problem of waste. What is wasted by the poor would 
keep the poor comfortable. What is wasted by the rich would make 
the poor rich if they had it. 


Miss Richmond was asked to close the discussion. 


Miss RicumMonp.— I hold in my hand a number of slips contain- 
ing suggestions as to the way in which I shall spend this last five 
minutes, but I cannot take any of them. First, a word of apology. 
The lecture originally prepared to accompany the diagram was an 
hour long, and had to be compressed here into fifteen minutes. 
Many of the things that you complain are omitted were in the origi- 
nal, though not, perhaps, in a form to please my critics. ‘ Always 
remember, my son,” said a sage to his pupil, “that both extremes 
are true,— not the one or the other, but both.” I gave you one ex- 
treme at the beginning. Let me close with the other. I have been 
an official of a private charity for many years ; and, naturally enough, 
the work seems to me most useful and most important. One has a 
better opportunity in our work than in any other, it seems to me, to 
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turn men’s minds from the old ways of thinking of humanity to 
newer and better ways; but it cannot be done by placing ourselves 
and our work at the centre. 

There seems to have been some doubt as to my faith in relief. 
Now relief is a capital servant, but a very bad master. It is needed 
at every turn, but I feel toward it as Dr. Weir Mitchell feels toward 
his drugs. He should be sorry to do without them; but, if he had 
to choose between them and the power of regulating the patient’s 
diet and habits of life, he’d let the drugs go. Luckily, he adds, no 
physician is forced to make the choice; nor are we, though we make 
it too often the wrong way without being forced. 

We should not close such a meeting as this without mention of one 
of the most important results ever achieved by charitable co-opera- 
tion, Under the splendid leadership of the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society, that city has just secured the passage of a new 
tenement law that should revolutionize housing conditions among the 
poor in the next ten years. In this splendid achievement a chari- 
table society has proved itself not only a charitable force in circle E, 
but a civic and neighborhood force of the very highest value. 


SECOND SECTION MEETING. 


NEEDY FAMILIES IN THEIR HOMES. 


Monday morning, May 13. 
Miss Zilpha D. Smith, chairman of the section, presiding. 


Mr. GLENN.— One of the great pleasures of the Conference is in 
having delegates from our sister country, Cuba, who have come to 
learn what they can and to bring what they can from Cuba. I have 
asked Dr. Martinez to give a brief statement in regard to medical 
charities in Cuba. 

Dr. MaRTINEZ.— Accepting the kind invitation given by our lady 
chairman, I will only make a few remarks concerning medical relief 
such as is given in Cuba. I come, with my fellow-delegates in this 
Congress, to learn, and not to teach. All I hope to do is to prove 
that we make good scholars. Personally, I am connected with the 
management of one of the large dispensaries of Havana; and I want 
to say a good word for the dispensaries for the poor. 

It was established by government funds, but later on it can sustain 
itself by its own resources, so that it receives but a very small sub- 
sidy from the government. Then it can be classified as a private 
institution. The result we have obtained from this dispensary is the 
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great work done for women and children. I do not know if it is so 
in other countries, but with us women and children have a repulsion 
to going to hospitals. It may be accounted for because hospitals 
were not taken care of in other times. In the dispensary we have 
treated more women and children than are treated in all the hos- 
pitals. This is nota mere statement. I can give you that in figures. 
Comparing the first quarter of one of our largest civil hospitals, No. 
1, I find that they had a total of 1,065 patients, of which 225 were 
women and 34 were children. In our dispensary in the same time 
2,425 were treated, of which 1,635 were women and 462 were chil- 
dren. While 21 per cent. of women are treated in the hospitals, 61 
per cent. are treated in the dispensary. Of children, we have at- 
tended 18 per cent., whereas only 3 per cent. have been treated in 
the hospital. A dispensary comes closer to the family than a hos- 
pital. It attends the patient in his own home. If we compare 
dispensaries and hospitals, which are we to have? It is a question 
of dispensaries versus hospitals. I think we should get rid of our 
hospitals, and come down to mere dispensaries. This lesson from 
nature, of which I have told you, has received its explanation in this 
Conference. Miss Richmond has spoken about the family forces. 
We are trying to do something to imitate it. When a man is taken 
to a hospital, the family is broken up; but treat him in his own home, 
and the family is not broken up, and that is much better. The phy- 
sician must make use of these family forces to bear upon his own 
case, and I am sure he will treat him better. Physicians do not 
always cure with drugs: more is done with advice. It goes further 
than medicines. That is the ideal treatment,—to treat the patient 
in his home. Of course, it is impossible to do it immediately. There 
must be a great preparation. We must come slowly to that point, 
but I think the dispensary comes nearer to the point than the 
hospitals. Our object would be to make use of the organized 
charities to attend patients in their homes in every way possible, and 
not to carry them away to hospitals, and in the mean time to have 
the dispensaries well organized and on practical lines to gain the 
same object. Of course there are a great many objections to dis- 
pensaries. I am not going to discuss them. I am discussing the 
dispensary as a charity worker, not as a doctor. There is one 
method of doing away with abuse, and that is the investigation of 
cases in their homes. If there is an announcement that cases will 
be investigated in their homes, many cases would not be investigated. 
The announcement would be sufficient. The dispensaries would 
then be for the poor, and not for 'the rich. 

The Chairman, Miss Smirn.— It seems that dispensaries are an 
unusual form of relief in Cuba. That certainly would not occur to 
workers in New York or Boston. 


Miss Smith then introduced Dr. Lee K. Frankel, manager of the 
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United Hebrew Charities of New York Cicy, who gave an address 
on “ Unusual Forms of Relief” (page 314). 


Miss Mary L. BirTWELL, Cambridge, Mass.— It is evident from 
what Dr. Frankel has said that the society he represents is not 
bound by rules and regulations or restricted by tradition to stereo- 
typed forms of relief. But I think most of you will bear me out in 
saying that the relief societies on whose co-operation charity organi- 
zation workers must depend for the most part are bound by such 
rules and tradition. If we want aid in any unusual form or amount, 
generally we cannot get it from the regular organized societies, but 
are obliged to “organize” it. We may get part of it from the relief 
society; but most of it must be solicited from churches, employers, 
and other private sources. Now the principle to be kept always in 
mind is the very same that has been reiterated again and again 
since Friday last. In questions of relief, as in other lines of work, 
we must consider the case from the point of view of the family rather 
than the resources at our command. One of the first lessons I 
learned from Miss Smith years ago was not to use a resource simply 
because it existed. Some people’s charity reminds me of the women 
who shop at bargain counters: they buy what they don’t need simply 
because it is cheap. Often the relief given to our poor people is 
easily obtained ; but, I fear, it doesn’t always meet the real need of 
the family we are trying to help. There are two things to be done to 
render our relief work more effective. The work of the relief socie- 
ties must be developed in the line of greater elasticity, and the com- 
munity must be educated to give more intelligently,— especially 
must they be educated out of the habit of dole-giving, and be taught 
the value of adequate relief. We must not be afraid to ask a relief 
society for a thing it has never done before. In some department 
stores, if an article not in stock is called for three times the same day, 
the employee must report it or render himself liable to discharge. 
If we think a certain kind or amount of relief ought to be given, let 
us call upon the relief society to give it, even if we feel sure our re- 
quest will not be granted. And, if -he need arise again, let us make 
our appeal again and yet again. In the end we may gain that for 
which we ask. How else shall the relief societies measure the real 
needs of the community? It seems to me that two of the most 
essential qualifications for this work are ingenuity and the courage 
of our convictions. A woman whom I knew died, leaving four help- 
less children and a more helpless father. She had been a dress- 
maker before her marriage, and had bought a house. On her death- 
bed she had said to a friend, who was a cook in a private family, 
“The lady you live with is such a kind woman, I should die happy if 
she would look after my children.” I said, “I will give this lady 
a chance.” When I presented the situation to her, she replied, 
“Well, I hadn’t thought of adopting four children ; but, really, there’s 
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no reason why I shouldn’t do as you ask.” So she was made guar- 
dian of the children and executor of the estate. She advanced 
money for repairs, paid part of the board of the children, and ren- 
dered other valuable service. As a result, in a few years, when the 
boulevard is completed and the property appreciates in value, the 
children will have an income of about three hundred dollars a year. 
In the mean time we are in communication with relatives in California 
with whose help we hope to perfect plans by which permanent homes 
will be secured for the children among their relatives. 

Rev. CLARK CARTER, Lawrence, Mass.— An unusual form of 
relief has been making its demand upon us, and the cause of it is 
one which has not been suggested here. It is worth advertising. 
In the change of methods of carrying on manufacturing business in 
our neighborhood, an individual laborer suffers from every disadvan- 
tage or embarrassment of the corporation. Of course, it has always 
been the rule that the people at the head had their salaries by the 
year; but the other workers were also thought of, and it was the 
intention of the managers to keep the works running, if possible, so 
that the employees should have a fair living. But, in the reorgani- 
zation of industries, it has become the practice to employ only so 
much labor and only so many months as may be regarded necessary. 
An individual is nominally an employee of the mill. He comes Mon- 
day, and is told that he is not wanted till Wednesday. He cannot 
go off and take another mill or another place, because he would lose 
that job. He goes Wednesday and does his work, and then is laid 
off till next week. ‘There are women who go in the morning, and 
are told that their work is not ready for them; but they must wait 
there,— say till ten o’clock. And many times the woman who has 
children, and who could have worked for them with great advantage, 
has spent the whole forenoon and got no pay, without the opportunity 
of doing anything, so that the pay is reduced from the nominal 
week’s pay of from $4 to $6 a week to the actual fifty cents to $4 or 
$5 a week. To me it is a problem which has been practically pre- 
sented new in the last twelve months. I would be glad to know if 
any one has any light in that direction. It is a problem which is 
going to grow upon us. Once a man hired a man as his friend, and 
treated him as his friend. A manufactory started, and people came 
in from New Hampshire and Vermont and Massachusetts, from the 
country towns into the factory towns; and everything was done to 
make people comfortable. Homes were built for them. Good cor- 
poration houses were constructed. Now the corporations are selling 
their houses,— throwing people on their own resources and the indi- 
vidual worker on charity. 

Miss Marion I. Moore, Buffalo, N.Y.— There is one point | 
would like to present to the Conference, not that it is new, but be- 
cause it has been forcibly impressed upon me during the past two 
years. All agree that a family, when distress and misfortune come, 
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should be kept together, unless the conditions of the home life are 
pernicious and detrimental to the welfare of the family. In that case 
it should be broken up. 

In the case of a widow with a number of small children, charity 
workers generally agree that the home should be preserved if possi- 
ble, that the mother should do some work to support the family, and 
that, where she cannot earn sufficient (as in most cases), her earn- 
ings should be supplemented by relief. As a rule, the amount of 
relief given is small and irregularly granted. 

In most families the mother who goes out working by the day is 
obliged to be away from home from early morning till late in the 
evening, and nearly every day in the week. If there be a day nursery 
near by, she takes the younger children there, the older ones looking 
after themselves; but, if that is not the case, the older children care 
for the younger. What is the result of this mode of living upon the 
home life? What training do the children receive when left to their 
own ways? ‘They are given no special care or training, as the mother 
has not time to be with them. 

Many a good, conscientious mother, trying to bring up her children 
so that they will be good men and women, has said to me: What can 
I do for my children, when I am away working every day? I have 
no time to look after them, to mend their clothes, to care for the 
house, to know what they are doing. Johnnie is now going with bad 
boys. Mary no longer cares for the house and younger children,— 
wants to play and be on the street all day. 

Would it not be better for the home life and the future welfare of 
the children if the mother remained at home to care for the children, 
and sufficient relief for the ordinary living purposes be given her? 
See that an adequate pension be given regularly so long as the chil- 
dren are young, and the mother is doing her best to carefully bring 
them up. When possible, the mother might add to the income by 
doing a little work at home. 

I grant that to give adequate pensions to all dependent women 
with children would be unwise, and would not improve the home life. 
But I do believe there are a goodly number of good, patient, God- 
fearing women who are struggling to provide for their children who 
ought to be helped in the way I suggest. 

Miss Smitu.—Dr. Frankel spoke of the need of great care near 
the beginning in starting in business. It has often seemed to 
me that the point for greatest care in giving pensions was at the 
end. Perhaps the question how to close a pension may be discussed. 

Rev. E. Evans-Carrincton, Colorado Springs.— In the city in 
which I live we are making an attempt to meet the conditions to 
which our attention has been called this morning. We have our 
general fund, which we use for the ordinary forms of relief. And we 
have a special fund,— sometimes with very little in the treasury,— 
but it is a special fund for the purpose of meeting exceptional cases ; 
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so that we can take each case, study it carefully, and deal with it on 
its merits. If we relieve these special cases out of our general fund, 
our calls increase very rapidly, and there is a general demand for 
special relief. The difficulty is in knowing where to draw the line. 
One advantage in the adoption of the special fund for special cases 
is this: we can go to people who are interested in certain lines of 
work, lay the case before them, and leave it to their judgment. We 
have a few wealthy people who are very glad to respond in cases of 
that kind, when they are satisfied that a thorough investigation has 
been made. We usually consult practical business men and women 
as to the course to be adopted, and we have succeeded fairly well. 

We have in Colorado Springs a number of women coming every 
year (some of them delicate and refined), expecting that, as soon as 
they strike the Rockies, they will regain health, and find, without 
much difficulty, suitable employment by which to support them- 
selves. Sometimes they have sick husband and children to provide 
for. It is our special trouble to know how to deal with these cases. 
The influx seems to increase every year. 

I have in mind a plan by which we may possibly succeed in meas- 
urably meeting this peculiar need and overcoming the difficulty. Our 
purpose is to provide them a certain amount of work, such as these 
women can do, say for three or four hours a day. Pay them in cash 
or in kind, as may be best for them, thus giving them a little to count 
on without requiring them to be away from home all the day. This 
makes it possible for them to supplement our aid in other ways by 
their own efforts. The other agencies we have supplemental to this 
will enable us, we hope, to deal with these cases with some appreci- 
able degree of success. The money we shall need for this class of 
relief ought not to be taken out of our general fund, perhaps; and 
we are counting on special gifts for the purpose. 

Our wood-yard we have been running for some time, and for this 
money has been given us as a business proposition. Out of the 
revenue of the wood-yard we have paid the running expenses of the 
City Hotel, which is our rooming-house and eating-house for 
stranded men who are willing to work. 

With regard to pensions I think there is danger, and they may 
degenerate into outdoor relief under another name. Our practice 
in regard to loans has not been an entire success. No one, I sup- 
pose, has met with entire success; but we have had some gratifying 
results. We have lent money without interest for short periods, 
have sometimes obtained security, and at other times have taken the 
applicant’s own note. I would like to emphasize the fact that often 
it means a great deal to the man himself for him to. give his note. 
On the other hand, it means nothing but a delusion or deliberate 
deception for a person to come and, with an air of self-importance, 
say, “I would like this as a loan, not as charity,” without the remot- 
est probability of his being able to mers it, and too frequently with 
no intention of doing so. 
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Granting a loan as a business matter, taking a note, and letting 
the borrower have all the time really necessary to pay, we have 
found to be helpful in our work. 

Mr. J. M. Hanson, Kansas City.— We have had a little experi- 
ence in Kansas City in starting people in business. The experiment 
has been exceedingly encouraging; and it leads us to believe that 
that line of work should be extended, but under careful supervision. 
We have a family consisting of a man and wife. The wife is a crip- 
ple, the husband a painter who had become poisoned with the lead, so 
that he was unfit for service. The wife made a living by canvassing 
for books. But it really amounted to begging, because she told her 
hard-luck story; and in most cases a small sum was given to her 
instead of giving an order for a book. She had become a nuisance, 
and it was a great problem to know how to deal with her. Finally, 
we interested ourselves in her, and procured a loan for the purpose of 
starting them in a little business. Just as we were ready to invest 
the money, we found a stand about to be vacated where there had 
been a dairy and bakery. We purchased the fixtures for a small sum, 
and started them with a limited stock of confectionery, dairy, and 
bakery goods. With an investment of about one hundred dollars 
they became self-sustaining. There were living-rooms in the back 
part of the store, and the rent was low. They took hold with enthu- 
siasm, and agreed to allow us to superintend the work. So every 
week I made it a point to call there and check up, and see how the 
expenditures and the income were balancing. In many instances I 
helped them in replenishing their stock. Provision was made that 
the stock should belong to us until the loan was repaid, and that 
gave us an opportunity to examine the books at any time and to dic- 
tate in large measure as to how the business should be conducted. 
While it seemed very unpromising in the start, yet they have surprised 
us from the very beginning, because they have made a success; and 
they are beginning now to pay that loan, after eight months in the 
business. In that case the whole situation was at once changed. 
The attitude of mind was changed through their occupation, and 
their health at once improved. The man is beginning to work at his 
trade again, and the prospect is that they are about to accumulate 
something. 

In another instance, where we started a family in the same line of 
business, they have not been so successful because of sickness in the 
family. The woman was very weak herself,—had been running a 
sewing-machine until she was completely broken down. She had to 
support a blind mother and an invalid daughter and a boy who had 
been selling papers on the street until his voice gave out. Neverthe- 
less, they have not had one penny’s aid since the investment was 
made. They will not be able to pay the loan for some months; but 
they are interested in their business, and are continuing well and 
doing well. 
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A third instance was where we started a man in the coal and feed 
business. He has worked it up until now he has a stock which is 
worth three or four times the investment. 

Mr. W. H. McC ain, St. Louis.—We lay great stress upon 
our laundry and sewing-rooms as agencies for training people to 
become self-supporting. Our wood-yard has also been very helpful 
as a labor test, and all of these agencies have added to the income 
of our association. The earnings of our industrial agencies last 
year were over $14,000. In other words, we have made the bene- 
ficiaries contribute $14,000 toward their own support. Our asso- 
ciation also maintains two day nurseries, two kindergartens, a sup- 
ply department, cheap baths for men, women, and children, and an 
economic school, all of which are made useful in our work. 

One of the most important agencies in connection with our indus- 
trial work is the department for training those who come under our 
care. For instance, in the laundry, the usual facilities for doing 
laundry work are used; and, in addition to this, we have built a 
special room to be used for training laundresses. This room is 
divided into compartments 10 x 12 feet square, in which we have an 
ordinary laundry stove, wash-boiler, wash-tubs, clothes’ lines, and 
such other appliances as will be found in any laundry in a private 
home. Women are placed in these rooms, and given a complete 
wash to do. They are instructed how to do the washing, the iron- 
ing, how to keep up the fire, put out the clothes, and, in fact, all 
departments of the laundry work. When they are competent, they 
are sent to private homes to do regular laundry work. But, in order 
that they may do the best class of work, the superintendent of our 
laundry visits them during the day, so that she may see if there are 
any conditions in the home with which they are not familiar, and 
give additional advice and assistance. After they have completed a 
six months’ course in this kind of training, and have been trained 
in homes, they are given a certificate, and are, of course, no longer 
dependent upon our organization for assistance or employment ; 
and we have given them an occupation by which they can earn a liveli- 
hood. 

This system of training is also pursued in our sewing-rooms. The 
better class of applicants are trained to use the ordinary sewing- 
machines, and later are trained to use the electric power sewing- 
machines. They work upon the class of goods that are usually made 
in factories; and, when they are able to make a complete garment 
and command good positions in the factories of our city, they are 
made self-supporting. 

We feel that, when we have given dependants the means of earn- 
ing a livelihood, we have done more for them than should we supply 
their wants year in and year out. 

Mrs. E. R. Wuitinc, Secretary Union Religious Society, Spring- 
field, Mass.— We have come sometimes upon individual cases where 
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property was held in mortgage. ‘The first case that I will mention 
was that of a woman who was ill of a chronic disease. Her family 
consisted of a daughter twenty years old and a son fourteen. After the 
mother became too ill to work and the daughter’s time was demanded 
in the care of her, there was no income; and application was 
made to us for food for the family. Investigation showed that after 
her husband died, some few years before, she had been obliged to 
put a mortgage on the house they had bought and paid for; but the 
equity was enough to take care of her for some time. At the time 
the case came to us the mortgagee was threatening foreclosure, and 
that meant the almshouse for the woman. We put a second mort- 
gage on the place, thus putting enough funds into the hands of the 
daughter to pay expenses and make her mother comfortable. The 
mother died after a few months. Her place was sold, the mort- 
gages paid, and the daughter had four or five hundred dollars left 
above the mortgage. 

The next case was that of a widow who had a small equity in her 
property. When the case was brought to our attention, the woman 
had not money enough to buy sufficient food, and was behind with 
her interest. Her house contained two tenements. She rented one 
and lived in the other, but the property had become so run down for 
want of repairs that she had difficulty in renting. We put a second 
mortgage on, which enabled her to pay her interest and repair her 
tenements. We then advised her torent them both and take aroom, 
which would be cheaper. This she did. In course of time her 
house was sold, and she entered the Old Ladies’ Home on the money 
left after paying up her mortgages and bills. In the third instance 
the husband was ill, went to the insane asylum, and then died. The 
second mortgage in this case relieved the person, and made the 
family comfortable after the man was taken away. After his death 
there was a small life insurance. When we took up the case, we 
were able to help the woman rent her tenement, which, owing to lack 
of management, had stood vacant for some time. In this case the 
woman, who was delicate in health and had a young babe besides 
two little girls to care for, had become much discouraged. Our 
timely assistance put new life into her, so that, in spite of the grief 
on account of her husband’s sad condition of health, she took up the 
burden of life again with renewed vigor. 

Our experience has been very encouraging thus far. It strikes me 
that the unusual means of relief are just the work for a charity or- 
ganization society. ‘There are organizations sufficient to supply the 
regular needs of all the people. But it is for the charity organiza- 
tion workers by their ingenuity to find some special way of relief; 
and I, personally, am interested in those cases where some unusual 
means must be found. 

There is another bit of work we do. We rarely lend money, but 
often stand behind the family. In the matter of coal we aid people 
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a good many times who can pay for the coal a little at a time. So 
we stand behind them for half a ton of coal, and they bring us the 
money in small sums. It is charged to their names, not to ours. 
We guarantee the coal dealer, and often the grocer, and sometimes 
the landlord with rent. 

Miss Anna F, Hunter, Newport, R.I.—I would like to be able 
in a minute or two to unite the idea of two of our section meet- 
ings,— that is, special relief and the line which should be drawn 
between public and private relief. It seems to me that special relief, 
or relief in special cases, is best applied by private charity. We have 
spoken of the widows and large families of children being pensioned. 
We, of course, have such families in Newport; and in one case 
a widow was allowed a weekly grocery order and coal for a number 
of years by the overseers. The eldest child became old enough to 
be earning something. It was a bad example for the overseers to 
continue to support a family who could be making an effort for them- 
selves. But the children were exceptionally bright, and we wanted 
them to have a better education than they could have if they were 
put to work right away. So the Charity Organization decided that 
this was a case for private charity; and, while the overseers had not 
said a word about giving up the case, we begged them to do so for 
the sake of example. And the help was guaranteed by a lady who 
took an interest in the family; and, as a fact, about the same amount, 
$100 a year, was spent upon this family by that particular lady as 
had been spent by the overseers. In all our cases of special need 
we try to have them attended to by private charity. 

Mr. BENJAMIN PETTEE, Massachusetts.— The overseers of the 
poor in Boston have in a number of cases given unusual relief. 
Two were where young men lost their legs in railroad accidents. 
They were citizens of Boston. In the first case, after the leg had 
healed, it was found that the man could do nothing unless he had an 
artificial leg. The fact was reported to Boston, and in that case the 
thing was successful. In the second case the man was brought on 
to Boston — both accidents having occurred in the western part of 
the state— to have his leg examined and see what sort of a limb 
would be best for him; for it was decided that he should have 
one. He was placed in the almshouse until the leg should be made 
and fitted. After it was fitted, a place was found for him to work on 
a farm in the neighborhood. A short time after, the farmer came in 
and said that the man had disappeared. It happened that the man 
went into the house and found some money there. Either the man 
or the leg was at fault. At any rate, the leg had skipped with the 
man and the man with the money. We sometimes furnish trusses. 
There are several women in Boston who have been relieved in this 
way. ‘The matter of transportation is rather unusual for the over- 
seers of the poor in Boston. In New York it is said that a great 
many people are sent there by other towns and states. 
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Mr. GeorcE S. WILson, District of Columbia.— I want to say how 
much I have been impressed, since this discussion has been going on, 
with the fundamental principles of charity organization work. All 
the special forms of relief have brought us back to these simple 
principles,— the question of adequate relief and permanent relief. 
As Dr. Frankel has said, after all, it is not anything so special or so 
unusual, looked at from the charity organization standpoint. What 
we need here in Washington is the volunteer committee and the vol- 
unteer visitors; and the volunteer band, using that ingenuity, will, 
after all, work out in each particular case the very kind of relief 
needed. As we say in charity organization, the relief should be 
suited to the need. 

Dr. FRANKEL.— One or two questions have been propounded 
which I find impossible to answer, particularly the question, What 
would happen by a change in ,the industrial conditions due to the 
development of trusts? Probably many would agree that the best 
form of relief would be the abolition of trusts. I hardly think that 
enters into the discussion. Mr. Paine is quoted as saying that char- 
ity workers should possess two qualities, originality and courage. 
I want to add a third, common sense. The giving of relief is the 
application of the best common sense to the problem we have under 
discussion. After all, there is but a gradation between the man who 
is dependent and the man who is independent ; and we ought to treat 
him as a purely normal factor, precisely as we would treat ourselves. 
For that reason the unusual in relief-giving is only unusual to the 
extent that it may be applied to some particular case. The principles 
underlying relief-giving must follow the principles of organized charity 
under which we are all working. Itis immaterial whether the relief 
comes in the form of a pension or in the form of a large amount of 
money. We must remember that ifvestigation is an absolute neces- 
sity, that, where it can be possible to have a friendly visitor, it should 
be added to that investigation ; and, in fact, the entire outline of all 
that we understand to-day by charity organization is to be developed. 

I merely wish to add a word about pensions,— not their beginning, 
but their ending. There is ncthing more insidious than a pension. 
The family comes on your hands; and, when it is on your hands, it is 
very difficult to get rid of. The only thing to do is to apply common 
sense. ‘There must be investigation constantly. Whether it is inves- 
tigation by a friendly visitor or by a paid official is immaterial, but 
there must be constant supervision. Where we find that relief is no 
longer necessary and where we can develop those forces mentioned 
by Miss Richmond, the home force and the personal force, so that 
they may be graduated into the inner circles, we may at once remove 
them from the outer circle represented by the relief society. 
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THIRD SECTION MEETING. 


NEEDY FAMILIES IN THEIR HOMES. 
Wednesday, May 15, 11 A.M. 


The subject for the morning was Friendly Visiting. 


In calling the section to order, the chairman, Miss Zilpha D. 
Smith, spoke as follows : — 


There is a great deal of visiting which is friendly which we do not 
include in our definition of “friendly visiting.” The district nurses, 
kindergartners, and savings collectors visit among the poor; but their 
interest is chiefly on one side of their life, and may be dropped at 
anytime. The friendly visitor visits very few famjlies,— two or three, 
or possibly four; but her intercourse with them is on many sides, 
and, if she is a successful visitor, the tie grows, so that it is difficult 
to break. Some of the family visit her. She writes to them, per- 
haps; and they write to her, if either is absent. The time limit is 
that of their friendship: when the circumstances of one friend or the 
other change, it does not necessarily mean that the intercourse is 
broken. The friendly visitor is associated with the family, and not 
with a district. Those who speak to us to-day have been asked to 
tell little incidents which give the spirit of their relation rather than 
to show striking results. 


Experiences were related by volunteer visitors, six ladies and two 
gentlemen, from Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Paul, and 
Washington, D.C. A few of these stories are given here, in the hope 
that they may help other visitors; but names of visitors, cities and 


families, are omitted or changed to safeguard what are essentially 
private matters. 


A FAMILY OF SEVEN. 


Four years ago a friend and I were looking for children to attend 
a Christmas entertainment, wanting to select children who would have 
no other Christmas celebration. We went into a disreputable part 
of the city, where, in a miserable house, we came across the family I 
am to describe,— husband, wife, and five children, the oldest seven. 
The mother had been sick for a long time, and was thoroughly dis- 
couraged. The children had no shoes, no stockings,— nothing on but 
colored slips. The mother wore a wretched gown, her hair all over 
her shoulders,— one of the most pitiful objects I ever saw. She had 
absolutely lost hope. Our first thought was to arrange that these 
children should go to the Christmas tree, and we did that with little 
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difficulty and no expense. The children went to the tree,— the first 
time they had ever been on a street-car or had ever seen anything 
outside the filthy alley, which was so vile that it must have taken the 
life out of a child or a grown person. 

I visited the family often, and found, as we so often find in 
our needy families, that the man was a great drawback. In fact, in 
my experience, covering a good many years, the man usually looms 
up in the background as a pest we cannot get rid of. The man was 
here, as usual. His wife wanted to get out of these surroundings. 
She wanted to hear something besides oaths. She wanted to be out- 
side the drunkenness and debauchery. Now that was hopeful and 
cheerful, still we could not move the man. It suited him to stay. 
He was ignorant and boorish in every way, and those conditions were 
what he wanted. 

After much consideration and thought, we took a very serious step. 
We put the children in a church orphan home temporarily, and the 
mother went to a friend. That brought the man to his senses. 
And right here I want to say the way the poor love their home is the 
most touching thing in all my work. It does not make any difference 
how wretched it is, it is home. We know what that means to us, 
what the thought of it brings to our minds: it brings hardly less to 
theirs. I have taken children from homes the misery of which was 
beyond description into the beautiful country, and they would go 
out and look toward their home and weep, though surrounded by 
everything lovely and comfortable. There is no place to them like 
home : it is a sacred place, and this idea must be preserved. 

There is another thing to be considered. We have no right to go 
into a home and criticise the way it is conducted, or by the least word 
or hint of superior plans indicate that their home is not what it 
should be. We can approve of what is good, and we can make re- 
marks about what a home means and what it is going to do in the 
community ; but we must not go in and criticise their knowledge (or 
lack of knowledge) of housekeeping. 

Well, we took these children into the orphan asylum and the 
mother to a friend; and, as I have said, the father came to his 
senses. If the mother would come back and bring the children 
back, he would try to do better and move into another locality. 
They had lived a long time in this miserable alley, opening out of a 
court, where they could see nothing but back sheds. They were not 
degraded, debauched, nor drunken,— simply poor. The man was 
working for very small wages, and they had no means to pay more 
rent. After looking a long time every day, I found a home for 
them in an open street, where God’s sunshine was free and they 
could at least breathe. They are now living in this open street, in a 
poor house ; but the rooms are large and airy, sunny and clean. 

As time went on, two years or so, there was something besides 
poverty that troubled the family. I found it out only through ex- 
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changing experiences and ideas, gaining myself a great deal more 
than the woman did, I have no doubt. What was it that troubled 
her? Icould not question her. I had to let it go, and wait until she 
had confidence to tell me what it was. By the end of two years she 
visited me as often as I did her, and we had long talks; but I never 
could get at the trouble. Finally, she came to see me one day; and, 
after staying all the morning and to lunch, she said that she had 
something to tell me, and then it came out that her eldest daughter 
was the bone of discord. The father could not bear this child: she 
antagonized him, and the mother wanted to keep her out of his 
sight. She annoyed the mother, too. You cannot imagine what it 
cost the mother to tell me these things. The father was absolutely 
brutish. He was never known to say a kind word to the children, 
especially to this daughter. His every word was an oath. He 
abused her for every mouthful she ate. He told her constantly that 
the time was coming when she would have to earn her living on the 
street. You can think what the influence was on the child. She 
was bold, brazen, and they had lost all control over her. We 
thought the matter over very carefully; and, after much writing, we 
got the child into a very small industrial church home, and she has 
been there over a year. The transformation in the girl is remark- 
able. Instead of being an annoyance and irritation, she is a great 
comfort and pleasure; and in time the girl will be an honor to the 
family. 

I have told this story because our really best work is to uplift 
without material aid. This family is one which was in perfect degra- 
dation four years ago, and had then lost all hope. The woman was 
drifting into despair and sin. To-day she is living in a clean and 
wholesome home, and the children are growing up into good men and 
women, who will be a comfort to that whole community or to other 
communities. Such instances as these are very common among 
friendly visitors. They take a great deal of time and patience. Our 
work is personal work, home work, improving the social conditions of 

_the family, along with other conditions; and that requires time and 
patience. 

I might add in conclusion that I have received much assistance in 
my work from the fortnightly meetings of a society of friendly 
visitors in my church, which is really a training school for visitors. 
We compare experiences, ask each other’s advice, and use also Miss 
Richmond’s book on “ Friendly Visiting.” 


A REAL FRIEND. 


My friend is a woman who was referred to us four years ago by 
the district nurse as being in a very hard way, with a worthless hus- 
band out of work and two children sick with scarlet fever. There 
was no money coming in and no prospect of any. The woman was 
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from New England,—a foolish, sentimental, pulpy kind of person, 
who had had several husbands, and had married the last one several 
months before, although he had no work, was many years younger 
than herself, and his sole asset was a peanut stand, which, of course, 
he could not live on. She was the kind who had no definite will or 
purpose; and her two strong features were her reserve, amounting 
to mystery, and her love for her two little girls, Ellen and Ann, whom 
she had renamed Flossie and Estelle. 

When I first went to see her, she had sent off her husband because 
she said he was rough to the children,— sent him back to his 
mother; and she and the little girls were starving along in one 
dirty and untidy room, She would take no help except what she 
worked for, and I found that she was always scrupulously honest. 
She would let the children buy cake and bread at a bakery for a 
cent, because, though they got a great deal more than a cent’s worth, 
she felt it was honest. Although she took great pride in the chil- 
dren’s progress at school, she would let them snatch their dinner off 
the stove; and their clothes, which she worked at constantly, were 
pretty, but not tidy. When I remonstrated with her for letting them 
run around the streets at all hours, as she did, and taking them with 
her to a rescue mission to hear the confessions of the men and 
women there, she would say that it would help make them to be good 
to hear the wrong-doing of others. 

They had a joyful month in the country through the Country 
Week; and, on the strength of the good it had done, I persuaded 
her to try a farm-house for the winter, where we made a good ar- 
rangement for her to work. It was not a success, however; and in 
the spring they all came back. I should say here that she was the 
kind of disappointing person who never did things on time; and it 
took three tries on different days to get her, the children, and their 
things finally to the train in time. 

When she came back to the city, there was zo work; and so she 
finally agreed to send the children to the country in the charge of 
the Children’s Aid Society, while she went out to service and paid 
all that she could toward their board. 

I don’t feel that I know thoroughly her past; for, at times, she 
would begin ‘to tell me her story, and confess a great deal of wrong- 
doing, and then would stop, saying she couldn’t, even to me. She 
had all the time a well-to-do brother in the city, whom she wouldn’t 
go to, because she said she was ashamed,— she would starve first,— 
and at times she would give me incredible accounts of the family 
traits. I asked to be allowed to communicate with her family, but 
she would never let me. 

During the last two years I heard from her at intervals, when 
she went from one place to another, always telling me of the fine 
progress of the children and her affection for me, her one friend. 

This spring she came to see me, and'I didn’t recognize her. 
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In place of the frowsy, unkempt, pinned-together woman whom [ 
had thought it vital to present with tooth-brushes as my first 
Christmas gifts, I found a lady in a nice-fitting coat and skirt, a 
neat hat, gold-bowed glasses, and whole gloves. She was in town, 
having first got a new situation at $4 a week, and had the chance 
to come to see me. She was going to be near the girls, so that 
she could see them often. The elder one now cost nothing, and 
she paid $2 for Estelle. Flossie was so good at her lessons that 
she hoped she might go to college. 

If a backbone can be inserted into a human being, I should 
incline to think that this was one of the cases where it had been 
done. At any rate, the cause, in the woman’s eyes, of her happiness 
and good fortune is the possession of a real friend,— her first. 


HOME BUILDING AND HOUSE BUILDING. 


The family consists of father, mother, and six children, ranging in 
age from four to twenty. My acquaintance with them began in the 
fall of 1894. ‘The father had been out of work for some time. An 
unskilled laborer, with little energy and no ambition, he was indeed 
most frequently numbered among the unemployed. The mother, an 
energetic, hard-working woman, was just then kept at home by the 
three-weeks-old baby. Her reputation for industry was such that, 
when able to work, she had more places than one could fill, and in 
the effort to be both provider and home-keeper had seriously injured 
her health. Necessarily, her own home was the last to be tidied. 
The children had old and care-worn faces. Life had thus far been 
only hardship to them. 

The family had been recipients of relief, both public and private, 
and were rapidly falling into a condition where for the father to be 
out of employment seemed inevitable, and for the family to be cared 
for by others, the natural and easy way of living. The mother com- 
plained bitterly because various of the alms-givers had bestowed 
more and better gifts upon neighbors than upon herself, when, in her 
estimation, these neighbors were neither so deserving nor needy ; and, 
before our acquaintance had developed into friendship, she asked me 
to intercede for her, stating at length reasons why she was entitled to 
receive: she had more children than the neighbors in question ; 
they were more sickly; she herself, as well as her husband, was 
broken in health, besides being out of work,and many other equally 
important pleas. The thought of getting as much as possible for 
nothing had become the all-absorbing one; and both she and her 
husband busied themselves in planning how best to present their 
need in order to awaken most sympathy, never realizing that their 
own and their children’s self-respect and independence were being 
jeopardized. 

So the problem before me was to awaken ambition in the father, to 
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direct the attention of the mother to the beautiful scope of her oppor- 
tunities in the home, and to preserve the family intact. After many 
attempts, I succeeded in impressing them with the importance of 
regarding the future welfare of the children as well as their present 
comfort. ‘ 

They were persuaded to become depositors in the provident fund. 
Beginning with a deposit of five cents each week, they soon increased 
to twenty-five; and no one ever watched a growing bank account 
with more satisfaction than they. Now, the money saved in this way 
is sufficient to purchase the family clothing. This independence 
was not reached without much effort and many failures. Often, 
when want threatened, they grew faint-hearted and were tempted by 
visions of the old way of doing. A little timely encouragement kept 
alive the germ of self-dependence until it developed into an honest 
pride in caring for the family. 

A position was secured for Carl, the eldest boy. He was well 
liked, and at the end of two years was promoted. But soon after 
he became dissatisfied with the pay, and left the place. His mother 
grew bitter over this, and reproached him constantly. At last he 
found work, but the influences were bad. His summer of idleness 
made it easy for him to go wrong. A part of his work took him into 
saloons. He grew to drinking and was out every evening, often 
remaining away all night. Sociably inclined, he demanded more 
companionship than was offered at home. ‘The family lived in a 
house of two small rooms,—not one homelike feature anywhere. 
All slept in one room. Dirt and disorder reigned. Whenever Carl 
came home, he was met by a storm of wrath from both parents, and 
at times even the children joined in. For was not he wasting the 
money that should have gone for their food and clothing? The dis- 
appointment of losing his wages, coupled with an undefined but very 
real fear for his future, made the mother almost frantic. Two prob- 
lems now presented themselves,— the unfitness of the home and the 
want of capacity in the parents to guide the children. 

When the mother confided her anxiety to me, I suggested that we 
find other work for Carl; but hu refused to leave his place. I tried 
repeatedly to see him, but always failed. I wrote and asked him to 
call, but he did not come. I urged that he be treated differently, 
since harshness had failed to check his course. By it they had suc- 
ceeded only in driving him away from home and them. 

After I had used many words and much time, the mother at last 
admitted that it might be worth the trial. All his life she had driven 
and scolded him, and she seemed not to know how to approach him 
in any other way. She felt a certain timidity, perfectly natural where 
the mother has never had a confidential relationship with her chil- 
dren. But she told me one day, in a tone indicating real achieve- 
ment, that she had been withholding the customary scoldings ; and at 
my next call I saw at once there had been a victory. Wiping the 
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tears from her face with one corner of her soiled apron, she told me 
of a serious talk with Carl which resulted in touching him. He had 
cried as he made promises of better behavior, and had agreed to 
take another place. Work was soon found for him, and during the 
two years since his conduct has been satisfactory. 

Matilda, the eldest girl, was a sad-faced, womanly little thing when 
I first saw her, looking after the younger ones with seemingly as 
much care as her mother. When she was nine years old, she went 
every morning (no matter what the weather or what the state of her 
clothing) to a restaurant a mile and a half away for the stale bread 
which was always saved for her. When she was ten, I induced the 
mother to release her on a two weeks’ country outing. This trip 
meant so much to them all that the following summer she was allowed 
to go again, although at great sacrifice to her mother, since she was 
baby-tender. Among the advantages of these trips was the knowl- 
edge of housekeeping gained. In time the question of work for her 
came up. There was the usual talk of the shop and store, but after 
a little persuasion she went into a home to assist in general house- 
work. She was faithful and industrious and quick to learn. Before 
many months her wages were increased. I soon found the work too 
hard, and urged a change. The right place was found and the 
change was made, and for two years and a half Matilda has been 
happy and useful and safe in a home where she is appreciated. 

The enlarging of the house was an event. In urging them to 
undertake it, I emphasized the importance of the boys having a 
room for themselves, that Carl could be interested in the building, 
and would then have a motive for saving his money. They finally 
commenced ; and the father, Carl, and Matilda met the bills. Often 
they became discouraged and feared the undertaking had been a 
mistake, but sympathy induced perseverance ; and, at last, the house 
was finished. To be sure, it had taken months. All had helped in 
the building, and all had shared the privations necessary to buy the 
lumber. Now all were abundantly repaid in the possession of a 
home. We all rejoiced together. I had watched the building with 
varying emotions. When for weeks it would be delayed for lack of 
material, I feared for the result; but again the work went forward, 
and I was happy. The project was mine, too. I saw in it the moral 
significance for the children. The mother keeps the larger house 
clean and homelike, for she no longer goes out to work. 

The second boy began selling papers when nine years old, and 
has almost wholly escaped the corrupting influences that are ever 
about a newsboy. 

Edward, the next younger, has not been so fortunate. He natu- 
rally abhors a school-room, and has much pent-up energy which must 
find a vent. He was led into wrong. I decided that active meas- 
ures must be taken, and consulted the probation officer, who called 
tat the house and became acquainted with Edward. This acquaint- 
ance had a restraining influence for a time, but at length it was 
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necessary for him to have a police court experience. Then there 
were consultations as to whether the wisest course would be to 
place him in a state institution or to give another trial at home. 
He was finally handed over to the care of the probation officer, who 
allowed him to remain at home; and we exerted ourselves to make 
doing right attractive to him. The end, of course, is not yet; but 
for the past few months Edward has kept fairly well his promises 
to be good, and we are hopeful. 

One effect of the changed conditions in the home is the brighter 
view of life given to the two younger children, as is shown by their 
happy, joyous, light-hearted manner. 

For four years the family have been wholly self-supporting. It 
has been a privilege to share their joys and sorrows during this 
period of development, and the benefit has been mutual. 


Miss Z. D. SmirH.— I am sure you all join with me in thanking the 
visitors who have come to us — some of them from a long distance — 
to tell us these experiences, and make us feel the spirit of their 
relation with the poor families they have made their friends. 

And now I want to add a few words. You are all tired of hear- 
ing about Boston at this Conference. So am I. I do not know 
how many times I have been asked here if people in Boston, where 
we have eight hundred friendly visitors, are not different from people 
elsewhere ; or told that they must be so. I think this meeting has 
shown that there are good visitors in many different cities of this 
country. 

There is a misconception about friendly visitors. People try them, 
and they fail; and then it is said that volunteer visitors are “no 
good.” That is because it is assumed that good visitors are born 
good visitors. No doubt most of those who have spoken to-day were 
born good visitors; but some of them have acknowledged their in- 
debtedness to others, and certainly most of the good visitors in any 
group are made. 

It is by no accident, either in the character of the people or in 
anything else, that Boston has eight hundred friendly visitors. It 
has ‘meant twenty years of patient, hard work. The founders of the 
Associated Charities of Boston — and, as I was not one of them, I 
can speak freely — cared to know the poor and to help the poor. 
They also cared to interest others to know and help the poor. They 
cared enough to give a great deal of close thought and patient effort, 
and to watch their work as they went along to make sure that what 
was more immediately important — working over emergencies, get- 
ting clothing, getting work,— did not stand in the way of any per- 
sonal relation that had been formed. At one of the early meetings, 
before I was connected with the society, I heard a gentleman from 
Philadelphia urge that the secret of success was to let nothing inter- 
fere with this personal relation. The leaders of our Boston society 
heeded this warning. 
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They knew that the volunteers in Boston, who had handled re- 
lief, had thereby had their minds turned altogether toward relief 
and been prevented from getting into the closer personal relation 
which would help the families in other ways. So they arranged 
that the visitors should give no relief; and, at first, visitors were re- 
quired to sign a paper, pledging themselves to give none, but instead 
to consult with the agent and committee as to how best relief might 
be procured. 

Then they found that, if the agent, the person most easily con- 
sulted, controlled the relief, it again interfered with the persona! 
relation, or, at least, prevented the agent from fostering it. He was 
put on the defensive to keep the fund in his hands from being ill- 
used instead of joining forces with the visitor to consider the mat- 
ter on all sides, and to arrange not only for securing relief, but for 
carrying out other plans. 

Again, when we tried employing assistant agents, we found the 
volunteers would say that the workers who were giving all of their 
time to this service could do it better, They were inclined to drop 
their duties on two persons already hard worked and to lose their 
sense of responsibility. We found that the appointment of assis- 
tant agents really interfered between the visitor and the poor family 
with whom the relation had been begun. So we said, “ We will have 
no assistant agents,” and instead relieved overworked agents by 
making more and smaller districts. 

On our present plan the most important aspect of the help each 
element of our force gives is this: the agent investigates and plans 
and attends to emergencies, and is the person who can be found any 
and every day for consultation; the committee brings a reserve of 
judgment and resource greater than can be at the command of any 
one person, however experienced and skilful ; while the visitor gradu- 
ally gains personal knowledge of tastes, ambitions, and family 
resources, and gradually, also, personal influence, such as has moulded 
our own lives. Many families get only the help of the agent and 
committee, some get only the help of the agent; but in the long run 
we have learned that we obtain best results where we have the help 
of all three,— agent, committee, and friendly visitor. 

This meeting has been a place for telling secrets, and here is one: 
At the beginning, every new visitor is a care and a burden to the 
agent and committee. Friendly visitors are not sought in order to 
lighten our work. We are not wishing to get rid of burdens by 
shifting them upon new shoulders. Friendly visitors are wanted 
because in the end their service makes for the good of the poor 
people, for the good of the whole community. 

I well remember the look of surprise, dismay, almost of horror, on 
Miss ’s face when, having been tor several years a friendly visi- 
tor, then a director, and presiding over a meeting of agents where 
the relation of the agent to the visitor was being considered, it 
dawned upon her that, when she was first a visitor, she must have 
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been a care and a burden. Of course, we do not go about telling 
visitors this; but we do offer to help them, and a large proportion 
become good visitors, even excellent visitors, rendering a valuable 
service which no paid worker can replace. When they have gained 
experience, we ask them, in their turn, to be helpful to new visitors. 

It is no kindness to an overworked agent to send her a number of 
new and untrained visitors. You are adding to her burdens, not 
decreasing them. If you would help her, send her a volunteer who 
has been trained. The enlistment of visitors adds to the agent’s 
duties. If friendly visiting is added to the work of any society, it 
will require more agents, and that means more money; and we all 
know it is hard to get money. But money comes more easily when 
you have many friendly visitors, because each is unconsciously a 
missionary. He tells his friends this or that little point about the 
work, and gradually creates public opinion in its favor. 

The Committee for the Day was begun in Boston, because the 
more experienced visitors wished opportunity to see the new visitors 
as they came into the office ; and the weekly conference exists largely 
for the purpose of helping these new visitors. 

Visitors do not spring up out of the ground ready to hand. As 
between districts in Boston, we are familiar with just such comments 
as we have heard here as between cities. Our districts are not 
equally successful, and some of those which have ample opportuni- 
ties for getting visitors have not known how to use and educate the 
young people who were brought to their doors. The local conditions 
differ, but the chief differerice between a district which has a corps of 
visitors which grows and strengthens and one where volunteer ser- 
vice stands still or grows weak is in the amount of pains taken by the 
committee and agent to secure and gradually educate the new volun- 
teers. 

In reward for all this painstaking a New York expert writes, after 
visiting Boston, that more persons there take an intelligent interest in 
the problems of the poor than in any other city he knows. 

The society as a whole, as well as the district committees, takes 
pains as to volunteers. Once or twice in a winter the agents’ meet- 
ing concerns itself with the question of visitors. Recently each 
agent sent me in advance a copy of a letter written in the course of 
the current work to a visitor known for some time. These were pre- 
sented without indicating the district, and criticised by the other 
agents as to what had better be omitted, what inserted, and in 
general as to the spirit which should characterize the relation of the 
agent to the visitor. Another group of letters, used in the same way, 
were addressed to persons not known to the agent, but who had been 
suggested for visitors, and gave briefly some points about families 
they might be interested to visit. Here the main point was to tell 
neither too much nor too little, but just the things which would bring 
the visitor after seeing the family to the conference or to the office to 
talk the matter over. 
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From time to time we also hold a joint meeting of the executive 
committees of the sixteen conferences,— meetings to which the visi- 
tors are not invited, but where their enlistment and education are dis- 
cussed. The committees are made up chiefly of the more experienced 
visitors. 

Each year also we have general meetings of visitors where half a 
dozen tell their experiences, just as has been done here to-day. 

All these meetings are absolutely of no value whatever, speeches 
are useless, large audiences mean nothing, unless they stimulate to 
action, to better service, as Rev. Dr. Pullman said of this Conference 
to the people of Washington. 

In order to make friendly visiting succeed, the committees and 
agents must care to really help the visitor,— not merely to give what 
the visitor asks, but, with tact and patience, what he needs,— and go 
at it simply and informally. You see I am saying much the same 
thing about helping visitors as we say to visitors who would help poor 
families, for visitors are just as human as the poor people. The agent 
and committee must learn patiently to know and understand the new 
visitor. It helps now and then to have a good social time with him. 
Thought must be given to his problems, and both direct and indirect 
means used to help him to help himself in working them out with the 
poor family. Each in our turn we have needed such help from our 
fellow-visitors, and each in our turn let us try to give it to others. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 
Tuesday morning, May 14. 


The eighth general session was called to order at 9.30 a.M. by the 
President. The report of the Auditing Committee was made, as 
follows : — 


The undersigned committee, appointed to audit the accounts of the 
Secretary and Treasurer of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, have carefully examined and compared the said accounts 
from May 18, 1900, to May 6, 1901, inclusive, and have found them 


correct. 

Balance May 18,1900 . . inteel<e 5 ater» « - eee 

Receipts during the year oniing May 6, +1901 me a See 
Total receipts . . eeu ATS ede accel ee 

Expended during the same waited ee ee ee 
Balance May6,1g0r . .. . : iim nels), as 


All of which is coliailte submitted. 
JaMEs F, JACKSON, 
J. P. Byers, 
Committee. 
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The subject for the morning was the Care of the Feeble-minded 
and Epileptics, chairman, William A. Polglase, M.D., superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Home for the Feeble-minded and Epileptics, 
who read a paper entitled ‘“‘ The Evolution of the Care of the Feeble- 
minded and Epileptic in the Past Century” (page 186). 

A paper on “ The Classification of the Mentally Deficient” was 
read by Miss Margaret Bancroft, superintendent of the Training 
School for Feeble-minded, Haddonfield, N.J. (page 191). 

A paper by Dr. A. C. Rogers, superintendent of the Minnesota 
School for the Feeble-minded, Faribault, “‘ Recent Attempts at Re- 
strictive Marriage Legislation,” was read, in his absence, by Mr. 
A. R. T. Wiley, of Faribault, Minn. (page 200). 


DISCUSSION ON CARE OF FEEBLE-MINDED AND EPILEPTIC. 


W. P. SpratLtinc, M.D.—I believe that a representative body of 
this kind could not better spend its time than in discussing this 
question. How can it be done? Certainly not along one line,— not 
alone by restricting marriage; not by education. It must be done 
along many lines. We must come to recognize feeble-mindedness, 
idiocy, imbecility, and insanity as largely communicable conditions or 
diseases, just as the ordinary physician recognizes small-pox, diph- 
theria, etc., as communicable. When we recognize that, and take 
effective measures for preventing them, then of course we shall be 
able to do something. For one thing, then, let us try to prohibit the 
intermarriage of these people. Let uniform laws be passed in the 
different states, for it is of little use to pass such laws unless all the 
states do so. 

The next point is education. I believe all living matter is capable 
of being taught. I do not care how low is the mental condition,— 
idiots, feeble-minded, epileptics,— they are capable of some educa- 
tion. And, after we have exhausted our efforts in shutting off the 
increase, then the state should put them under perpetual care, and 
keep them at the highest point of training or education of which 
they are capable. I was interested yesterday in reading a despatch 
from abroad where congenital blindness was actually treated success- 
fully in Germany. The boy was put in a room where a single ray of 
light was thrown in, and he was taught to look at that ray as it fell 
in different places. And from that he went on and on, from one step 
to another, until, it was said, this congenitally blind boy could actually 
read. We do not know anything about what the brain is really 
capable of doing yet. We have much to learn of its working. 

As to classification. If science has fought for anything, it is for 
classification. We need that to do everything else. I would not 
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put idiots and insane with epileptics. I would not put idiots with 
the feeble-minded. I would classify them all to the highest point, 
and would give individual study to each case. I would not have 
a hybrid institution. 

Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Superintendent of the Indiana School 
for Feeble-minded.—When we come together annually, one thing 
we always do is to report progress. I know the Conference will 
congratulate the state of Indiana when I say that the last legislature 
passed a bill, that will soon be a law by the governor’s proclamation, 
allowing us to receive for permanent custodial care all female 
imbeciles up to the age of forty-five. Before this the limit of age has 
been under sixteen at the time of application. We think that is a 
great step forward. If we are ever to stop the coming into existence 
of new generations of feeble-minded people for the tax-payers to 
support, this must be one of the ways to do it. 

With reference to classification, Miss Bancroft has given us what 
is probably a true and scientific system. For our work in the in- 
stitution our classification is not so scientific, but is practical and 
useful for working purposes. Omitting the epileptics, who do not 
belong with us and I hope will soon be taken from us altogether, 
we have five classifications. We first divide between idiots and 
imbeciles. We call an idiot one that has no power of speech. We 
divide the imbeciles into three grades, high, middle, and low; and 
the idiots into high grade and low grade. ‘This is only for practical 
purposes, for talking about them among ourselves, not outside ; but 
the same classification has been adopted by the Board of State Char- 
ities. I agree with Miss Bancroft that in a small, private institu- 
tion it is possible to do things that cannot be done in a large, public 
institution; but I maintain that the effect of the children on each 
other is as great as the effect of the teachers and attendants upon 
the children, perhaps greater. In a large institution we can do what 
no private institution can do: we can give the feeble-minded child 
associates of its own grade, so gaining an effect upon the children 
that is most valuable. You know a strong-minded child brought up 
by itself is a little recluse, and surrounded by teachers, without play- 
mates, and with only those about him who do not sympathize with 
child-life, becomes totally unfitted for active life. It is so with a 
feeble-minded child. He should have from the beginning a chance 
for attrition, for play with other children. The effect is something 
which can be secured in no other way. You see at once that by a 
practical classification in a large institution you can secure this, if 
you have an institution with rooms for the grown boys, for the grown 
girls, for the kindergarten, even if we have not all the beautiful 
things that can be done for a limited number. So I believe that a 
large state institution is the best place for the feeble-minded or idi- 
otic child. 


I do not think that, to prevent the propagation of this class, it is 
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necessary to kill them off or to resort to the knife; but, if it is 
necessary, it should be done. It might sometimes be necessary to 
hang a murderer, though I don’t believe it; but other ways may be 
adopted. For the imbeciles there is the method of segregation. I 
think all who are really defective should be segregated. They 
should be under such conditions that many of them shall not cost 
the tax-payer anything. They do not know how to organize their 
own work: the state must do it for them, and say to them, “We 
will take care of you: you shall be happy and well cared for and 
clean and useful; but you shall labor and earn your bread in the 
sweat of your face according to the divine command.” ‘That is what 
ought to be done with the whole class of degenerates, just so far as 
it is possible to do it. But all of them, whether able for productive 
labor or wholly helpless, or of any grade between these extremes, 
ought to be permanent wards of the state so long as they shall live. 

Miss BancroFrt.—I believe that the children should have com- 
panionship. We have a primary and intermediate and an advanced 
division, and they all have companionship. The general complaint 
about schools and universities is that they are so large that the chil- 
dren lose their individuality. Ifa normal child loses its individual- 
ity in a crowd, the deficient child will do the same. 

Dr. J. M. Murpocn, Pennsylvania.— Pennsylvania appreciates 
the importance of segregating the feeble-minded, and has now about 
2,000 in its two state institutions. While we adopt generally a clas- 
sification such as has been spoken of by Mr. Johnson, we find that 
we have as many classes or grades as we have different departments 
in which to care for them. We have 16 cottages, and so we have 
16 grades. When a child comes into the institution, he goes to the 
admission cottage. There he is studied, and special attention is 
given to him by a particular teacher, by a physician, and by the 
superintendent. In the course of a few weeks, we say that this boy 
or girlisa ‘“*D” or “E” child. Our cottages are lettered on the 
girls’ side, and numbered on the boys’. No matter how many 
different cottages you might have, you could divide the children to 
better advantage, the more you had. We classify them in groups 
of from 30 to 50. Although Pennsylvania is caring for 2,000, the 
present legislature has under consideration a bill making provision 
for a still greater number, believing that it gets no better return for 
money expended on the business side than in providing for the 
feeble-minded and segregating them, and preventing in this matter 
the procreation of their kind. 

Mrs. Mary J. Rurrin, Manager West Virginia Asylum for the 
Incurables.— West Virginia, though a young and small state, has the 
distinction of being the first to establish a state institution for in- 
curable children. During my service as president of the Charleston 
Home for Destitute Women and Children, I came into contact with 
many incurable cases which we had not the means to‘help. One was 
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the case of a little girl with spinal meningitis, lying on the floor in 
the kitchen. The first steps toward establishing this institution were 
taken in 1890. It was some years before the project was carried 
through. One incurable case appealing to us was a man who had 
been thirty-six years in the poorhouse, where he had been since he 
was four years old. We have an incurable chaplain who has never 
moved for seven years. These are the cases that we are caring for 
in the West Virginia Home for the Incurables. 


Adjourned at 11.30 A.M. 


Section Meetings, 11.30 to 1.— Destitute and Neglected Children, 


“State Supervision”; Juvenile Reformatories; The Insane, “ Die- 
taries.” 


NINTH SESSION. 
Tuesday night, May 14. 


The Conference was called to order by the President at 8 p.m. 
The subject for the evening was Reformatories and Industrial 
Schools. Mr. C. D. Hillis, of the Boys’ Industrial School in Ohio, 
presided during the presentation of the report and discussion. A 
paper by Mr. Edwin P. Wentworth, superintendent State Reform 
School, Maine, was read, in his absence, by Mr. L. D. Drake, of 
Missouri (page 245). 

A paper on “ Girls’ Reformatories and their Inherent Character- 
istics” was read by Mr. William G. Fairbank, superintendent State 
Industrial School for Girls, Connecticut (page 254). 

A short discussion followed. 


C. N. Hantson, Superintendent Newark City Home, Verona, N.J. 
In the professions the requirement of special training, as a means 
of preparation, is everywhere recognized. We have schools of medi- 
cine, theology, and law. Graduates from these institutions have the 
distinction of being classed as professional. They are presumed to 
be masters of the sciences which are most closely related to their 
specialties and to be expert in the arts whereby these sciences are 
applied in ministration, whether in the sick-room, in the pulpit, or 
in counsel or in pleading before the courts. Teaching is both a 
science and an art; and, while “the true teacher is born, not 
made,” it still follows that the true teacher is not only born, but 
“born again” through a special course in studying methods of in- 
struction. Pedagogy is indeed a science. The normal school is a 
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professional school, and its graduates should rank as professional 
teachers. 

The normal schools in America have effected remarkable results, 
as evidenced in the excellence of the public schools, wherein the 
normal graduates have given their services. ‘The comparison of the 
modern school methods with those practised during the years of the 
past century, antedating the establishment of normal schools, con- 
clusively proves the value of the special study of teaching as a sci- 
ence and an art. The normal schools of the land are therefore 
everywhere approved ; and their agency in the remarkable uplift of 
popular culture, which the past forty years has witnessed, is every- 
where acknowledged. 

How may a corps of able superintendents, teachers, and care- 
takers be secured? A period of training and study is a prerequisite. 
That must be conceded. A novice, intrusted with the peculiar type 
of boys and girls who find their way to the state homes or reform 
schools, has a long season of empirical practice before him, before 
he acquires the knowledge and skill which successful instruction, 
care-taking, and leadership imperatively demand. 

The season of study, with opportunity for observation, should pre- 
cede the assumption of the duties which the reform school officer 
has to assume. A school, wherein he may acquaint himself with 
all of the most approved and advanced methods of teaching and 
of institutional and paternal government, it therefore follows, is 
indispensable to him. For, with such acquirement, he enters upon 
his work with the intelligence and devotion which, if he be a “ born 
teacher,” assures the successful discharge of his duties from the 
very outset of his career. He gains the greater skill in all depart- 
ments of his work, and is, at every point of time, as the years go on, 
stronger in every essential of effective masterfulness than he could 
have been, had he assumed his duties without preparation. In the 
latter case, experimentation would be his means of fitting himself 
for his profession. Would experiment be permissible in the pulpit? 
Would it not be condemned in medicine? The quack is punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. Would he be countenanced in the prac- 
tice of law? The pettifogger is recognized no longer either before 
courts or as a counsellor. 

It is a simple truism that the duties of a reformatory officer, no 
matter what the nature of his office, are most delicate and most 
desperate, too. Knowing how to teach is one needed accomplish- 
ment only. How to prepare food, how to practise a wise economy 
in the use of material, how to safeguard the very lives of children, 
how to develop the bodily functions and insure their normality, how 
to cultivate manners, morals, and the principles of piety,— knowledge 
of these and all cognate interests is paramount as acquisition and 
accomplishment. These should be subject-matters of instruction 
and thought before the assumption of active duty in any department 
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of institutional work. The training school is assuredly a necessity, 
and this necessity discovers itself more and more clearly upon con- 
siderate reflection. 


The report of the Committee on Organization was made by Mr. 
C. L. Stonaker, and was adopted unanimously. For names of those 
elected see page ix. 


TENTH SESSION. 


Wednesday morning, May 15. 


The tenth general session was called to order by the President at 
9.30 A.M. The Reports from States were presented by Rev. Hast- 
ings H. Hart, chairman (page 25). 

The Committee on Resolutions reported through Mr. Lucius C. 
Storrs, as follows : — 


Resolved, That the President of the Conference be directed to appoint a special 
committee of three to consider and, if deemed by them wise, to take steps to 
secure the establishment of some agency under the national government for the 
purpose of collecting, publishing, and distributing statistics and information bear- 
ing on charities and corrections. Such committee, if found desirable, may in- 
crease its number to five members. 


Mr. Devine objected to the resolution, and offered as a substitute 
a motion that a committee of five should be appointed to secure the 
establishment of such a bureau under federal control. 

Mr. F. H. Wines, assistant director of the census, said that he had 
been asked by the director of the census to say that he has been 
much interested in the newspaper reports of the discussion as to the 
necessity for the collection of information on the topics in which the 
Conference is particularly interested, and that he desires to aid 
in any way in his power. He will second and carry out any practical 
scheme that the Conference may advocate in this particular direction. 
If the Conference will appoint a committee of five strong men 
familiar with the subject, who can formulate the character of the 
inquiries to be made, he can then go before Congress with such 
information that an amendment to the census act can probably be 
carried at the next session, which will secure what is wanted. 
Mr. Wines added that he thought seed planted in the Census Office 
in this way would be more likely to grow into a bureau such as had 
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been planned than if an attempt were made to get it directly through 
Congress. 


A little further discussion followed in which Messrs. Johnson, 


Hart, Devine, Hill, Fox, Storrs, Stonaker, Mornay Williams, and 
S. J. Barrows took part. 


On motion of Mr. Hart the resolution was laid on the table. 


The following resolution was then offered by Mr. S. J. Barrows as a 
substitute : — 


Whereas the director of the Census has expressed willingness to co-operate with 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction in securing such information 
as it may desire for scientific and philanthropic purposes,— 

Resolved, That this offer be accepted, and that a committee of five be appointed 
by the chair to co-operate with the director of the Census in formulating and 
securing the adoption of an amendment to the census law to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Conference in this respect. . 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

A report on the International Prison Congress, held last summer 
in Brussels, Belgium, and which he attended as a delegate from the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, was read by Mr. 
Michel Heymann. The following is an epitome : — 


INTERNATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS. 


The result of the deliberations of the Congress may be briefly 
summarized. The subject of the reparation due to the victim of 
crime was considered at length, and the mild and ineffective con- 
clusion reached that reforms should be effected in civil procedure so 
as to aid the victim in recovering damages from the delinquent. 
The subject of the extradition of criminals led into the region of 
international law. The indeterminate sentence was the subject of 
much discussion, but some of its most prominent advocates in 
Europe were not present at the Congress. It failed to approve it as 
a punitive measure, thinking it could be replaced with advantage by 
conditional liberation with progressive punishments for recidivists. 
It would admit the indeterminate sentence in the case of irrrespon- 
sible delinquents attacked with mental disease. 

It was recommended that all criminal codes should provide for the 
punishment of blackmail. 

The sanitary and medical service of prisons was considered in 
detail, the duties of prison physicians pointed out, and the desirability 
of consulting them in all matters concerning the building of the 
institution and the sanitary aspects of food, clothing, work, punish- 
ment, etc. The congress, while taking into serious consideration 
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the reformatory system of the United States, thinks that the results 
to date, so far as exhibited, do not justify the adoption of the 
system in Europe. The government of the United States was asked 
to submit all information on the subject. Concerning the cellular 
system which has been generally adopted in Belgium, a favorable 
report was adopted, stating that it has met the expectations formed of 
it, and that it is not more detrimental to health than other systems. 
Maintaining that prisons should be as punitive as possible from the 
beginning, it was not deemed necessary to submit recidivists to a 
more severe régime. 

The emigration of minors to foreign countries in colonies was not 
recommended. The subject of alcohol in its relation to crime occu- 
pied large space in preliminary reports. The congress recommended 
special institutions for the medical treatment of prisoners addicted 
to drink. Societies for discharged convicts were encouraged to work 
in harmony with labor bureaus, the organization of which should be 
left to local circumstances. 

The functions of child-saving societies and their intervention in 
the case of minors accused of penal offences was recognized. Pro- 
fessional education and manual training in reform schools were 
recommended, and a combination of the placing-out system with the 
system of placing out in families was regarded as possible and 
desirable. 


The President read a letter from Mr. Charlton T. Lewis, regret- 
ting that he was compelled to be absent from the Conference. He 
had sent his paper to the Secretary. The President then called Mr. 
Philip C. Garrett to the chair. Mr. Lewis’s paper, entitled ‘‘ How the 
State ought to deal with Criminals,” was read by Mr. F. H. Wines 
(page 147.) 

DISCUSSION ON THE CRIMINAL. 


General BRINKERHOFF.—I am very sorry that Mr. Lewis could 
not have been here. He is one of the foremost men in America as 
a penologist, and has given many years of thought and attention to 
the subject. The principles that he has presented in this report 
I want you to take home and study. Those principles are thoroughly 
indorsed by the National Prison Congress. I say this with knowl- 
edge, because I have been connected with the Prison Congress for 
many years,— seventeen at least. I have attended their annual meet- 
ings, and every session of the meetings, so that I can say to you that 
this paper presents the foremost conclusions of the Prison Con- 
gress upon the prison question. There are some who have 
hesitated about adopting the indeterminate sentence for fear the 
administration of it will be impossible, but I think we are all 
willing to risk it. We shall educate competency in the course of 
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time, and the gain will be more than the loss. How are we going 
to get that? We must in some way get a clean service in our 
prisons. So long as we have political affiliations entering into prison 
work, we shall fail to have the administration what it should be. I 
do not know how we are to arrive at this except by creating public 
sentiment in favor of the reform. In other countries, especially in 
European countries, like Belgium, France, and Great Britain, we 
have good plain service. In Great Britain they have a permanent 
prison service. No one is fitted to be the governor of a prison there 
till he has served for years in a subordinate position. Politics does 
not have the slightest influence in it. Governments may come and 
governments may go, but the prison service goes on unchanged. We 
haye a gentleman on our platform now, Colonel McHardy, who is at the 
head of the Prison Commission in Scotland; and he knows fully the 
truth of what I have just said. In France they have a prison school 
to which the wardens of all the various prisons are sent for a certain 
period every year for education in prison service. We may be able 
to do something of that kind in this country. If we should have a 
prison school in two or three of our most advanced prisons,— one 
in Pittsburg, one of the best administered in the country; one at 
Concord, Mass., which is the foremost reformatory in its administra- 
tion,— if we could have at different places some opportunity for edu- 
cating a prison service, we could make it practical. That is one 
thing, I think, we must try to do, to get a more advanced and better 
trained service. 

Hon, T. E. ELttison.— There are two or three things in this re- 
port that I want to speak of. In the main, every person who attends 
the Prison Congress will agree with it. The protection of society 
is the important effect you want to look for, but the protection of 
society, so far as the punishment of the criminal is concerned, so far 
as deterrent influence is concerned, does not depend upon the char- 
acter of the punishment or its extent so much as upon its certainty. 

When we have convicted the criminal, when we have brought him 
under the law, what shall we then do? ‘There should be an indeter- 
minate sentence ; and I believe more and more, as I study the subject, 
that it should be absolutely indeterminate, unti] the prison officials 
believe that the man can go out into the community and live an 
honest life. To learn whether he can be trusted to do that, he must 
be paroled. I do not think the period of oversight is long enough. 
The parole is the corner-stone. It keeps the prisoner under the con- 
trol of the state during that time. I do not think the committee 
have laid stress enough upon the strong arm of the state and the 
power it ought to exercise and the ability it has to protect. I think 
Mrs. Booth comes nearer the correct idea,—that there should be a 
state agent whose duty it should be to go and find a place for the 
paroled man, go with him to the place, visit him frequently, give him 
moral support, and make him know that the eye of the state is right 
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upon him, and that the state is willing to sustain him in all his efforts 
to do right. You cannot imagine how much that would be to such 
men. I remember a young man who was given into my charge. While 
he was trying to recover himself, some slighting remarks were made 
of him in his hearing; and he came to me with tears in his eyes be- 
cause he had been talked about in such a way, and asked, “ Mr. 
Ellison, doesn’t the state have the power to protect me and care for 
me when I am ow# as well as when I am in confinement?” 

I do not believe that the great difficulty as to securing trained ex- 
perts, that has been hinted at, exists. One of the greatest pleasures I 
ever had was in nominating for appointment and in helping to securo 
the appointment of a man as superintendent of our reformatory whe 
held political ideas radically different from mine. I say to you that, 
if you will put in a man with a good heart, a right spirit, and good 
common sense, and let him have charge of these men, he will carry 
out the ideas of this Conference, and apply to each individual man 
those influences that ought to be given. We have tried these princi- 
ples and this kind of men in Indiana for fours years past, and we 
have done nothing that has brought about such a forward movement 
for the benefit of humanity as the adoption of the indeterminate 
sentence and parole law as now administered. 

Mr. Puitip C. Garrett.— General Brinkerhoff has mentioned 


the presence of Colonel McHardy, of Scotland. I hope that we shall 
hear from him. 


Colonel McHardy was invited to speak. 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. McHarpy, Chairman Prison Commission, 
Scotland.— Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I think it will be 
quite improper for me to enter into any debate upon the report which 
has been read for several reasons. First, I have never seen the reforma- 
tory system at work. I have only come to study it, so that we in the 
old country may see what we can learn from the new. I have not as 
yet had an opportunity of visiting any of these reformatories, and the 
few days I have been in America have been taken up in admiring 
the grandeur of your country and the magnificence of the buildings 
in this city. 

With the permission of your chairman, I would tell you a few 
facts about the prison system of Scotland. I have myself been 
employed in constructing and administering prisons since 1878, when 
the government assumed the charge of all the prisons in the kingdom. 
The conditions of Scotland are somewhat peculiar in regard to 
crime. We have about one hundred and sixty thousand people who 
are either arrested or cited before the court annually. Itis a large 
number, but out of that number there is a mere fraction who have to 
be tried by a court of what the French would call second instance. 
Only about two thousand of these cases are indicted and tried before 
a sheriff and jury or betye the High Court. 
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Of these persons, about 150 are charged with stabbing, 50 with 
murder or intent to murder, or culpable homicide, about 1,000 with 
house-breaking and 10,000 with theft. All of these figures are 
swamped by the 110,000 apprehensions for drunkenness and dis- 
order. That, I am sorry to say for my country’s sake, is a peculiar 
feature that it possesses in the criminal statistics of Europe. I 
remember being asked by Lombroso how it was that we were such a 
criminal country in Scotland; and I had to explain to him that we 
were really quite the reverse, but that a good many of us drank 
more than we ought to do. 

I think you can form a very poor conception of the criminality of 
different countries unless you take into consideration the police. 
The different administrations of the police make a large and sensible 
effect on the criminal roll. In Scotland we have an army of 
5,000 constables: in towns, 1 to every 700 citizens; in the country, 
1 to every 1,200. Now the police, I imagine from the few 
facts I have already gathered here, have probably with us more 
information about criminals than they have with you. Throughout 
the whole of Scotland they have (provided by the Prison Commis- 
sion) the photographs of every man who has been twice convicted on 
indictments. They have also a minute description of his personal 
appearance, the marks on his body, a history of his individual career, 


a summary of his crimes, and in some cases they have prints of the . 


impressions of his finger-tips. These are sent throughout the whole 
of Scotland, so that the police are pretty fairly well informed, if they 
come across a stranger, who he may be. At least, they can make 
certain that he is a stranger. 

Referring to the fact that drunkenness is the principal cause of 
prison population, it is rather interesting to notice that in our records 
we can see there is a yearly wave of crime. It goes down in the 
winter time, and rises to its maximum when life is at its fullest in 
September. The difference caused by temperature in the Scottish 
prison population is extraordinary. One year, I think in the winter 
of 1894-95, a very severe frost came on (we felt it to be very severe, 
though here, I presume, it would have been thought mild); and the 
prison population went down from 23,000 to 15,000 in about a fort- 
night. So that, whatever be the reason for our jails being so full, it 
is a matter of fact, when the trade and commerce of the country are 
good, our prisons are full. Probably, when men do not know how to 
spend their money wisely, they spend it unwisely. 


Major Sylvester was invited to speak. 


Major RICHARD SYLVESTER, Superintendent Metropolitan Police, 
Washington.— I have been a police officer in the District of Colum- 
bia for nearly nineteen years, and for the past three years superin- 
tendent of the department. As you are probably aware, we have in 
the United States an association of chiefs and superintendents of 
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police which meets annually for the purpose of accomplishing what 
good they can by the way of exchanging ideas, and by the utterance 
of things which may help their organization. These men have re- 
ceived little attention from your Conference either in your papers or 
your deliberations. I observe that much attention has been paid to 
the criminal after he gets into prison or is on parole; and I think 
that, if your Secretary would see that the chiefs of police who com- 
pose our organization could attend or see the printed reports of 
your proceedings, it would have a good effect. 

The SecreTary.— We always invite them, but they do not come. 

Major SyYLVESTER.— Well, I propose to put into practice much 
that I have learned through your deliberations. There will be in- 
vestigations after the first of July into the character of prisoners 
taken by us who are charged with crimes, with a view to putting 
before the judges certain facts which will enable them to decide 
better whether the prisoner is deserving of the penitentiary or the 
hospital. 

I believe that, if you will confer with our association, which meets 
the 28th of May in New York, it will have a wholesome effect in 
the treatment of those men who must fall into the hands of the 
police. We have inaugurated here under my supervision a house of 
detention, where, rather than send women and children to the sta- 
tion-house, we take them, give them baths and night-gowns, and 
make them feel at home until they go to court. Our courts and 
places of confinement are not what they should be, but we intend to 
work for their improvement. 

Judge M. D. Fot.ietr, Ohio.— This report makes the statement 
that there is a good time coming, when we shall have all this thing 
arranged. It is not yet arranged. 

Men speak against detention in prison,— that mere arrest and de- 
tention are not punishment. What is it? It is punishment in most 
places in the world. But go further. Take the prisoner and treat 
him in the very best manner. When he is convicted, and is placed 
in a jail or penitentiary, what will you do with him? One of two 
things must be true: as long as he intends and shows by his con- 
duct that he is to remain a criminal,— some of this report seeks to 
show that we have no criminals, but I take it for granted that we 
have,— what will you do with him? Keep him a few years or a 
short time? Or, because you cannot tell whether or not he will 
fulfil his duties as a citizen, will you keep him indefinitely? 

The parole law of Ohio clearly lays down the principle that, when 
a man shows by his conduct in prison that he is a changed man, and 
will probably lead a proper life out of prison, then you may parole 
him, and not before. Right at this point is the trouble here in the 
United States. Last summer, while returning from the International 
Prison Congress at Brussels, I learned from one who knew the facts 
that the bill to establish the parole system of treating prisoners, 
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when before the legislature of Illinois, was carefully watched by 
criminals who had fled from Chicago to New Orleans, and who de- 
sired the adoption of the Parole Law and the Indefinite Sentence 
Law, and that, after the passage of such laws in Illinois, the same 
persons returned to Chicago. 

The shrewd criminals have learned how to evade the just and in- 
tended object and result of these laws, and their true object and 
result are secured only by right and skilled officers effectively enforc- 
ing them. Without such right and effective management, these laws 
are a curse; but, with such right and enlightened management, they 
may continue to become rich blessings. 

The good results of each administration, and the warnings from 
the failures, should be truly published. We need neither meteors 
nor shams ; and, when a prisoner is required to aid in showing off a 
deception, his improvement has ceased. 

Prison reform cannot attain to perfection until attending officers, 
police magistrates, and court judges know and comprehend and 
wisely and faithfully apply to proper subjects the principles and 
spirit that can change and purify character and human lives. 

How great is the dearth of the best and desired officers, magis- 
trates, and judges! And, when some worthy ones have come to us, 
an evil spirit seems to snatch them from us. 

Mr. Hucu F. Fox.—I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Scotland whether there is a system of after-treatment of prisoners 
which is uniform throughout Great Britain? 

Colonel McHarpy.— We have in every place attached to the prison 
a quite independent body, the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society ; 
and their representative is allowed to go into the prison and to see 
the prisoners previous to their discharge. We also send them lists 
of those who are to be discharged. They assist these prisoners ; and, 
in order to give them more power, we send to them any gratuity 
which, under our system with regard to industry, we allow the 
prisoner to earn. If the gratuity amounts only to a few pence, we 
pay the prisoner on discharge; but, if it amounts to half a crown 
or more, we send it to the society, that they may have by that means 
more control over the discharged men. In regard to that I may 
say that some of these agents have told me that the visits to the 
prisoner inside the prison, before he is discharged, have not been 
so useful as we expected before the work began, because they find, 
what I think is almost proverbial with our common humanity, that, 
when we are in distress, we are one sort of person, and, when we are 
free, we are another. 

As to the sentences imposed on prisoners, we have first what is 
called imprisonment, which may be from one day up to two years. 
Then there is a hiatus of a year, and anything beyond from three 
years upward is called penal servitude. The “imprisoned” man, at 
present, has to serve the whole of his sentence; but we have a bill 
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before Parliament which will allow him to get out, if well conducted, 
before the sentence expires, if it is a longish one. Under the penal 
servitude regulations a man is able to earn a remission of one-fourth 
of his time, and a woman one-third of her time. In Scotland the 
number of female convicts is very small. I think I could count them 
on one hand. 

Mrs. R. C. LincoLn.— I want to say a few words in regard to the 
value of the central administration of prisons. I do not mean a na- 
tional central power, but that there should be a central organization 
for each state. The large prisons in Massachusetts are directed 
by the state, but the smaller ones are managed by the counties. We 
had a bill for several years before the General Court, asking for state 
control of county prisons. It will be a step in the right direction if 
we can get that. The state makes the laws and imposes the penalty, 
and should have the custody of the criminal. I hoped that the 
gentleman from Scotland would speak about the system in Great 
Britain, where there is absolute central control, so that even the 
under officials are appointed by the central office. It is remarkable 
that this can be successfully carried out. I am not sure that it 
would be acceptable in this country, but it is interesting to hear how 
it has worked in England. I had the privilege of observing it there. 
It is with this central idea in mind that we are working in Massachu- 
setts to secure a uniform standard for the prisons of the state. I do 
not believe that prisons will ever be successfully administered until 
each state has its own central and permanent power. 


The following resolution, offered by Hon. S, J. Barrows, of the 
International Prison Commission, was presented, and referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions :— 


Resolved, That this Conference expresses the earnest hope that the new prison 
of the United States, soon to be opened near Atlanta, will be organized on re- 
formatory principles, and that its warden and officers will be appointed with ref - 
erence to fitness and character only. 


Adjourned at 11 A.M. 


Section Meetings, 11 to 1.— ‘The Reform-school Officer,” paper 
by Ira Otterson, page 277; Needy Families in their Homes, 
“Friendly Visiting,” page 398. 
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LAST SESSION. 
Wednesday night, May 15. 


The closing session of the Conference was called to order at 8 
p.M. by the President. 


Addresses were made by several gentlemen. The chairman first 
introduced General John Eaton as a delegate from Alaska. 


ALASKA AND THE REINDEER. 
BY GENERAL JOHN EATON. 


I was much touched to receive from Governor Brady, of Alaska, 
the designation as a delegate from that vast country for which he is 
held responsible. 

When in his struggle upwards he had finished his course at Yale, 
and his professional studies at the Seminary, and begun to outline 
the possibilities of the future, he came here to consult in regard to 
founding a colony for the benefit of those who might have the ex- 
perience like himself in early life. He is alive to all the questions 
treated in your meetings. He has the hearty co-operation of Dr. 
W. T. Harris, Commissioner of the Bureau of Education, and of the 
special agent for education in the whole of Alaska, Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson ; and, while these three men have this general responsibility, 
there will be no lack of effort for the good of the people of Alaska. 
Already the laws provide for the erection of a penitentiary; and the 
governor is studying, that no improvements in the building or 
methods may be lacking. The development of coal and gold and 
other minerals has excited great public interest and attracted large 
populations, raising all the questions usual in mining camps. 

At first there was great difficulty in keeping the adoption of the 
Indian policy away from the natives of Alaska. No general laws 
were adopted by Congress for the country until Benjamin Harrison 
came here as senator. He could neither be corrupted nor his edge 
turned, and he secured the passage of a law making the country a 
district. Now Congress has adopted a code for the country, stimu- 
lated in their efforts by the governor, whose presence was not desired 
by the Secretary of the Interior, whose orders he is under. Two 
towns have already been organized. They had representatives here 
to secure their interests, and have obtained control of fees, which 
furnished them money for their schools. Schools throughout the 
territory have been provided for, by act of Congress, out of the 
moneys in the treasury. In the adoption of the code, no provision 
was made for those sections not organized into towns. However, 
after provision had been omitted from the general appropriations by 
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the last Congress, which would have left the country districts with- 
out schools, in the very last hours amendments were adopted by 
Congress providing that fees could be used for schools in regions 
outside of towns ; and thus the Bureau of Education is able to con- 
tinue its work. 

Dr. Jackson, in traversing the country, found that natives, in adopt- 
ing improved implements for fishing and hunting, did not understand 
their destructiveness, and wastefully killed off game and fish.. He 
saw how in the north of Europe the people are trained in herding 
and using reindeer for food, clothing, and transportation, and sug- 
gested the same remedy for Alaska. The result is, lives have been 
saved, education has been modified, and natives have been trained 
in herding and raising deer, by their importation and multiplication, 
until they have some 4,oo00 distributed in different sections, with 
appropriations for further extension of the work. This is some- 
times confused with the introduction of reindeer from the north of 
Europe, under the auspices of the War Department. By a mistake 
in feeding the deer thus brought into the country, for which Dr. 
Jackson was not responsible, a large number died; and those that 
survived, not being needed to save the lives of miners, were trans- 
ferred and made useful, as far as possible, in the educational work. 
In the great influx of miners there has been danger that the interests 
of the natives would be overlooked, but for the governor, the Com- 
missioner of Education and his agent, and those who sympathized 
with them among the officers and people of Alaska. 

I might add personally that I have the greatest interest in the de- 
lightful conventions you have held here. They mean vast things 
for the future. I recall the beginnings. Indeed, I was so situated 
as a teacher in Ohio, by the action of their State School Convention, 
to gather the data from the jails which led to the sending of an 
expert commissioner to study juvenile reformatories in Germany, 
whose report may be said to have led to the establishment of the 
State Reform School in that state. 

As Commissioner of Education, later, I furnished the public a list 
of the insane asylums, and sought to secure from their superintend- 
ents, a most excellent body of men, a facing about of their reports 
from efforts to cure to those to prevent insanity, for the benefit of 
parents and teachers. A portion of those officers were ready for 
the additional work, but others were not; and the effort had to be 
given up. 

The Bureau of Education has a despatch office in London, of 
which the manager is Mr. B. F. Stevens, a nephew of Hon. Thad- 
deus Stevens. Among other things forwarded by his watchfulness 
were two volumes relating to charity. One was a report of the 
London Organization of Charities, and the other was a volume 
containing a list of charities in that city. When I found the subject 
developing in Buffalo, and Mr. Kellogg and others co-operated with 
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me in promoting the organization of charities in this city and else- 
where, and I saw the eminent Robert T. Paine taking up the work 
in Boston, I became confident that our country would have the 
benefit of this great movement in charities. The result has not dis- 
appointed me. I congratulate you on the encouragement received 
in the co-relation, co-operation, of charities and correction, in these 


large and enthusiastic national meetings. They mean much for the 
century. 


The next address was given by a representative of the country of 
Mexico, Mr. José F. Godoy, which, for convenience of reference, is 
placed in the Reports from States, page 109. 

The Chinese minister, Wu Ting Fang, was the next speaker. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


BY WU TING FANG, CHINESE MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. 


I have noticed, as an interesting feature of this Conference, that 
a great many ladies participate in it, which is a very pleasant 
thing. It speaks well for the women of this country that they take 
part in all public questions as well as in domestic questions. There 
is no reason why they should not do so. In this free and indepen- 
dent country, where education is so excellent, the public schools so 
good, and where girls have perfect liberty and freedom to go to the 
schools, it is natural that, when they are educated, they should wish 
to take part in dealing with these subjects. They should not bury 
their knowledge and their education under a bushel, or in their own 
homes. It is natural that they should take part in all public ques- 
tions. 

The problems of charity and correction are deep subjects. I must 
confess that I have not studied them much, as they pertain to this 
country; but a new interest has been aroused in me concerning 
them, and, when I have time, I shall study them. When I see men 
and women from all parts of the nation gathered together to hold 
this annual Conference, I ask myself what it is that influences them 
to do it. I think the unselfish motive is to benefit others. I am 
told that you come at your own expense, that you come here be- 
cause of humanity. Yes; but what is the root of that? 

A gentleman came to me this morning and asked me to speak 
before this Conference ; and, when I wanted him to excuse me, be- 
cause I did not know anything about these subjects, he threw out 
a delicate hint that I could speak to you about the Golden Rule. I 
thank him for the suggestion ; for, now that I think of it, it is the 
Golden Rule that has brought you here. It is because it is in 
accordance with the principles laid down by the Golden Rule that you 
do unto others as you would be done by. In my country we, too, 
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have a Golden Rule, though some people say it is in the negative 
form,— do not do unto others what you wish not done to yourself. 
If you do not do mischief to others, naturally what you do must be 
harmless to others. So I think, though it does not go so far as your 
Golden Rule, that, if everybody would live up to it, he would be a 
good citizen in any nation. 

Confucius, our great philosopher and sage, was asked one day by 
one of his disciples, ‘ Master, is there a word by which we can act 
and which we can apply to our daily conduct in life?” “Is there 
not such a word as ‘reciprocity’?” he replied. Reciprocity is of 
the same substance as the Golden Rule. In other words, you have 
in that another expression for the Golden Rule. It is what, in mod- 
ern usage, you call altruism. The Golden Rule is very useful, not 
only in this country, but in all countries; and, if we are going to act 
up to it, we shall do wonders in this world. 

It is because of your love of others, your sympathy with other 
people, your sympathy with the cause of humanity, that you have got 
all these people together from the different sections of the country. 
When a nation has such people, so highly civilized, so well educated, 
so earnest and interested in such work, it shows that they are benev- 
olent and good. Such a nation is bound to become strong and 
great. It is not by reason of physical strength, by reason of arms 
and munitions of war, that a nation should be called great. In my 
humble opinion, the nation that possesses the largest number of 
good and benevolent people, that nation is the greatest on the face 
of the earth. 

One day a man was making a bet with another, and he said, 
“ Heads, I win: tails, you lose.”” That was his idea of the Golden 
Rule. A man was speaking to another, and he said: “ You are an 
advocate of the Golden Rule. Now I have a silver spoon. Will 
you net, then, give me your golden spoon for my silver one?” That 
is the way he looked at the Golden Rule. That is not the way we 
should look at it. We ought to be more fair and just. I tell you, if 
the people of every nation would follow the example of that rule, the 
poor would be all provided for ; and, if the criminals were corrected, 
educated, and reformed, all the people on the face of the earth 
would be good citizens and good members of the communities in 
which they live. That.would be the consequence of all living up to 
the Golden Rule. There would be no dependants, no quarrelling, no 
_ War, no wrong, but perpetual peace, with peoples living together in 

brotherhood. 
Pray continue in your good work, and may your example be fol- 
lowed by other people. : 


Dr. F. H. Wines.— On behalf of the Conference of Charities and 
Correction, I should like to say to Minister Wu that the members 
of this Conference believe in the Golden Rule; and, if the matter 
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were left to them to decide, the Golden Rule would be applied to the 
nation he represents. In proof of our feeling toward him, I propose 
that this Conference shall do what it has never done before. Let us 


make him an honorary member of the Conference of Charities and 
Correction for life. I so move. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. W. P. Letchworth, and was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote, with hearty applause. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, it was voted that the Secretary should 
send to Minister Wu as complete a file of the Proceedings of the 
Conference of Charities and Correction as were available. 

The following committee was announced as the Committee on 
Statistics: Messrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, R. Brinkerhoff, Robert 
Treat Paine, William R. Stewart, and Hugh F. Fox. 


Mr. H. H. Hart moved, and put the motion, that Mr. John M. 
Glenn be added to the committee. Voted. 7 


The Committee on Resolutions reported the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted by a rising vote : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference be extended to the many institu- 
tions and individuals by whose courtesies its session has been made most helpful 
and pleasant. Especially is it indebted to the officers of the Columbian Univer- 
sity and the Foundry Methodist Episcopal Church, who have kindly given the use 
of their buildings for the meetings; to Epiphany Church, where the Conference 
Sermon was preached; and to the public press, which has given the Conference 
most excellent service in its reports of the proceedings. 


Mr. J. J. Edson, of Washington, was invited to speak. 


Mr. JoHN Joy Epson.— I had supposed that my only duty in con- 
nection with the programme to-night was to conduct to this meeting 
our distinguished guest, Minister Wu. The American people have 
formed a high regard for him. He is always gracious in responding 
to invitations to meet with any assembly of people engaged in 
any good work, religious or civil. I have often heard him speak, 
and have always Jearned something from what he has to say. I 
wish to thank him personally, and on behalf of the citizens of Wash- 
ington, for his many courtesies in this direction. 

The people of Washington extended an invitation through their 
commissioners to this Conference, and were very glad when it was 
accepted. I think that no city in this country has been so directly 
benefited in its work as the city of Washington by the visit of the 
Conference when it was here before. In one ‘year we collected 
in money and provisions about $50,000 for charity. I was a mem- 
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ber of the Committee on Subscriptions that secured this money and 
food. One day I thought I would visit the quarters of the commit- 
tee distributing money, provision, fuel, and clothing; and I learned 
something that set me to thinking. I saw things distributed without 
any regard to the worthiness of the people who applied for help. 
There was no inquiry as to name or address. I asked a man who 
was distributing them how he knew that the people needed the 
things, but he gave me no satisfactory reply. Finally, I saw two 
ladies come in. The goods were piled to the ceiling. These ladies 
wanted and secured some cloaks. Many of the people in the city 
had contributed clothing, little injured, but out of style. I asked 
the man in charge who those ladies were. He did not know. | 
asked him to get their names. He declined, so I inquired their 
names. © They hesitated about giving them; but, finally, I got name 
and address. I had a man visit them at their house, and found they 
were sisters. Their parents were dead. The father had left them 
the house in which they lived, a two-story, comfortable house, and 
had also left them an annuity of about $250 each. Now that was 
a single case that I happened to drop upon. It discouraged me so 
that I had very little heart for that kind of work. I pursued the in- 
quiry, and found many cases of like character. Finally, my friend 
Mr. Woodward, came into my office one day,— nine times out of ten 
he comes for some good work,— and told me that he wanted me to 
be treasurer of the Associated Charities, and said that he was to be 
president. I asked how he could afford to be president of such a 
society. He said he had been looking into the subject of charity 
problems, and how they were worked out in other cities; and he 
made up his mind that he was going to work with the Associated 
Charities of Washington. So I went in with him; and I may say 
that I have never been engaged in any public work for the welfare of 
my fellow-men that has been so gratifying to me, and in which I 
have seen such wonderful progress and such good results, as in the 
work of the Associated Charities of Washington. We have been 
fortunate in having a most excellent secretary,—so excellent that 
he has been appointed secretary to the new Board of Charities. 

There is one other matter in reference to the Associated Charities 
which will indicate the success we have attained in Washington. I 
have told of gathering and dispensing $50,000 in one year. Last 
year we dispensed $15,000 altogether, $7,000 for administration and 
$8,000 only for charity ; and every demand was supplied. 

The citizens of Washington have taken great pleasure in welcom- 
ing the Conference here. We have been greatly interested in what 
we have heard; and we hope that your visit has been pleasant and 
beneficial, and that you will return in safety to your homes with the 
brightest recollections. 


Mr. S. W. Woodward, of Washington, was invited to speak. 
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Mr. S. W. Woopwarp. —I think I may say for the citizens of 
Washington that it is a great pleasure and a great privilege to have 
entertained the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
Through our friends in Congress and our able Board of Commis- 
sioners, we are striving to make this the most beautiful city in the 
country for those who have means and leisure; but we are not willing 
to be behind other great cities in the care which we take of those who 
are poorer and more unfortunate than ourselves. So we welcome you 
to Washington because we believe our city will be greatly benefited by 
your presence and by the very helpful and generous publicity which 
our press has given to your proceedings and the greater interest, 
consequently, which our citizens will take in the welfare of those less 
efficient than themselves and for whom the public must, in a large 
sense, provide. For the fine weather, which has added to your en- 
joyment, we take no credit. But, if you have had a good time and 
been fairly well entertained, we are a thousand times repaid, and 
shall be glad to see you again in 1910. 


The chair called on Mr. Bernard T. Janney, Chairman of the Local 
Committee of Washington for a speech. 


Mr. JANNEY in a few words thanked the Conference for coming 
to Washington, and said that he should be more than satisfied in 
knowing that the members had had a good time. 

Mr. Ropert TREAT Patne, Boston. — The members of our Con- 
ference are aware that the term of service of our General Secretary, 


Mr. Hart, has drawn to a close. I should therefore like to offer this 
resolution : — : 


Resolved, That this Conference wishes to place on record its hearty apprecia- 
tion of the long and valued and devoted services of our General Secretary, Mr. 
Hastings H. Hart. After serving many years as one of the secretaries of our 
organization, and in 1893 as its President, Mr. Hart was elected our first General 


Secretary in 1894; and his services for these past seven years have been of great 
value and deserve our hearty recognition. 


In offering this resolution, I wish to say that it has been my pleas- 
ure and privilege to have the acquaintance of Mr. Hart for a good 
many years ; and I know how faithfully and beautifully he has served 
the Conference. In 1895, when I had the honor of being the Presi- 
dent, he was the General Secretary, and from then to this day he has 
served the Conference all over the country, in the West, on the 
Pacific Coast, in the East; and everywhere he has carried out the 
spirit of the Golden Rule. His services have been more largely in the 
West than in the East, though in saying that I— who am from the 
East — am reminded of the story of the Western minister who in war 
times was invoking the Almighty to help our armies, after Grant’s 
victory at Fort Donelson: “Lord, help our armies in the field. If 
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the men in the East had done as well as the men of the West, we 
should not be obliged to call upon thee for help.” Mr. Hart has 
gone up and down the land like a missionary of good work, estab- 
lishing conferences and local organizations of this kind in different 
states; and I think we all owe him the heartiest gratitude. 

Mr. F. H. WinEs.— I wish to second that resolution. I helped 
to educate Mr. Hart in his duties as secretary of the Minnesota State 
Board, and claim him as one of my boys. I am proud of him. 

I am a charter member of the Conference. I had the honor to 
organize the first general meeting, in Chicago, not under the auspices 
of the American Social Science Association. I have therefore seen 
the growth of this movement from the beginning. At its inception 
the Conference was a meeting of members and officers of state 
boards for the discussion of questions relating to legislation and to 
the organization and management of state charitable and correctional! 
institutions. The other persons who attended it were chiefly trustees 
and superintendents of state institutions. Gradually, its outlook and 
scope have enlarged, first by the inclusion of private charities, and 
later of the associated charities or charity organization societies, so 
that it has become a recognized power in the land. It influences 
thought in every direction. It influences legislation, religious life, 
municipal life, politics, education, economics, indeed almost every 
other leading interest that can be named. Within the next twenty- 
five years it will have made a deep and lasting mark upon the life of 
the new century. For its success, for its standing, for its member- 
ship, for its wise guidance in the past and bright prospect of increas- 
ing usefulness in the future, it is very largely indebted to its unselfish, 
capable, and efficient Secretary, Mr. Hart. It is a pleasure to me to 
acknowledge and to second the motion to put on record our obliga- 
tion to him as a Conference and as representatives of the general and 
individual charitable and correctional enterprises of the United 
States. 

THE PRESIDENT.—I have been very closely connected with 
Mr. Hart in conference work, and I have never found one more 
pleasant to work with or any one who gave himself up more wholly 
to his work. He gave himself up to it absolutely, and that is the 
reason he did it so effectively. I congratulate myself that he has 
continued his office as General Secretary until my duties as President 
have ceased, and I am very sorry that we must part with him offi- 
cially and that he must retire with me to the shelf of ex- Presidents. 


The resolution was then adopted unanimously. 


Mr. H. H. Hart, Chicago.—I shall not trust myself to say 
much, for my heart is very full; but I wish to express my thanks for 
the very generous expression of appreciation of what I have tried to 
do. In my own mind the debit side of the Conference ledger is not 
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on the side of the Conference. From the time when I came into 
this organization, in 1883, a young minister just out of the pulpit, 
knowing nothing up to that time of its workings, I have been helped, 
uplifted, and guided by the members of this Conference. Mr. Wines 
has well said that I was one of his boys ; for I got my first inspiration 
for this work in a letter which he wrote to the chairman of the 
Minnesota State Board of Charities,— a letter which was published 
in the Proceedings of 1889. The advice which he gave me at the 
start was my guide during my work on the State Board of Charities 
of Minnesota. I have sat at the feet of some of the wise men of the 
Conference, such men as Mr. Letchworth and Dr. Byers and Mr. 
Garrett and General Brinkerhoff and Mr. Paine; and especially have 
I found guidance from our friend and philosopher, Mrs. Barrows, 
who has been to me always a wise and inspiring friend. 

The first Conference that I attended was in Louisville; and I got 
the spirit of these meetings in that paper read by George Cable, 
which sounded the death-knell of the lease system in the South. 
I saw what a conference like this could do without machinery, with- 
out legislative power, simply by its power to influence public opinion. 
This Conference is great; and it has been successful because it has 
adhered steadfastly to the cardinal principle that it would be a con- 
ference, that it would be a voice sounding throughout the nation 
and sounding through the world in favor of that which was right, 
that it would afford an open platform where differing views might 
find an opportunity for expression and publication. I hope this 
Conference will adhere steadfastly to the policy which it has till now 
maintained. 

Personally, I believe that this is the greatest charity organization 
in the world, and that it is entitled to the undivided service of one 
man. It has taken a great deal of my time, and you are now propos- 
ing to ask another man to do the work of this Conference as a small 
part of the duties already laid upon him. It is impossible for any 
man to do justice to this work under such circumstances. It has 
astonished me that my work under such conditions has been received 
with such kindness, and that my faults and errors have been over- 
looked. 

My feeling to-night is one of deep and enduring affection for the 
scores of people into whose faces I look,— people whom I know to 
be good people, true, unselfish, devoted. I thank God that I have 
been permitted to know them face to face. I value the friendship 
which [ have in this Conference above any possession I have, except 
my children. It has been my joy and delight for eighteen years. I 
never expect to know any choicer friendship here or in heaven, and 
I do not want to. To have been the President of this Conference 
was the climax of my aspirations, so far as that goes. Personally, I 
owe you a debt of gratitude for the message of sympathy which you 
flashed to me a year ago from Topeka. It came when I needed it, and 
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I thank you from the bottom of my heart. I thank you for all the 
kindness you have shown to me and to one unspeakably dear to me. 
I hope that my successor may enjoy the same consideration, the 
same patience, the same confidence which you have exercised toward 
me. I have served as a Secretary for fourteen years in this Confer- 
ence; and I hope that my successor will stay at least as long as | 
have stayed, and that you will give him more and more support, for 
he is a worthy man. I know few men with such devotion and capa- 
bility. I pledge him any assistance that I can give. 

We separate to-night to go to our various homes, but there is in 
our hearts a treasure of memories which will be perpetual. It has 
been part of my duty to make up the list of those who have passed 
from this Conference. It is a long and noble list. We do not know 
how soon our names will be added to it, but the Conference will go 
on. I believe it is making history. It is broadening in its influence, 
and it is certain to live and to help men. I believe there is in this 
Conference not only a spirit of benevolence, not only a spirit of 
altruism, but a personal bond of love for those who are down,— not 
for them in the mass and multitude, but for them individually and 
personally. 

Once more I want to thank you with all my heart for the loving 
kindness I have experienced through all these years. 

THE PRESIDENT.— I congratulate the Conference on its new General 
Secretary. He will do the work effectively ; and, when the members 
come to know him as well as I do, they will learn to love him as | 
do. I introduce to the Conference our new General Secretary, Mr. 
Homer Folks. 

Mr. Homer Foiks.— No one could be more deeply sensitive to 
the responsibilities that are involved in the duties of the position to 
which you have called me than I am. I appreciate the honor of 
being made the General Secretary of this Conference and the stand- 
_ ard that has been set by my predecessor. 

As we gather here in the closing hour, like comrades round a 
camp-fire, it occurs to me that it may be well to look backward as 
well as forward; and two or three things might be mentioned. I 
have noticed that in the five-minute discussions often from thirty 
seconds to one minute were lost in the statement that the speaker 
had come to listen and to learn. I missed very much the things that 
might have been said in those thirty seconds or that minute. 

Having brought our historical subjects up to date, I have won- 
dered whether another year we might not consider the subjects that 
have opened up so beautifully to-night. I also want to hear a little 
more discussion about what we are doing, about methods, because 
in my own work I want to adopt the best methods that have been 
found to succeed by those engaged elsewhere in the same work. 

In addition to these hints I can only crave your indulgence in 
advance for the many ways in which the work of the Secretary will 
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be less well done, causing you more difficulties and embarrassments 
than the work of the past year. 

The PRESIDENT.—I am sorry that our new President, Timothy 
Nicholson, could not be with us to-night. He is a man of rare 
character and devotion. A verse by Frances Havergal well ex- 
presses his spirit as well as the spirit of this Conference: — 


“ Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 
A fellowship of hearts I have 
To keep and cultivate, 
And a lowly work of love to do 
For the Lord, on whom [ wait.” 


I bid you farewell with great regret. I wish that we might be 
together another week. 1 bespeak for my successor, for the new Gen- 
eral Secretary, and for the chairmen of committees the same hearty 
sympathy and support that you have given to me, so that they may 
look back on the next Conference, as I do on this one, with gratitude 
to and affection for its members. 


Adjourned sine die at 10 P.M. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
SEPT. 30, 1go1. 


ALFRED O. CROZIER, 7reasurer, in account with THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 
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85, 398-59 
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By Cash for publishing and ervees Proceed- 
ings... - + + « $2,079.63 
Cash paid for publishing Bulletin iat 567.23 
Cash paid for printing, etc. . . "8; 413.22 
Cash paid for postage,etc. ....... 276.66 
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Paid for postage, etc. . . . .| 948.80 257.38 276.66 
Paid for salaries, etc. 1,512.49 1,422.94 * 5734-77 
Paid for office furniture eed 
Paid for miscellaneous expenses, 166.68 5,447.71 276.82 4,537.61 211.53 5,283.04 
Paid for cash advances. . . . | 
Balance on hand, closing year . | $268.33 $313.28 $115.55 


* Secretary’s salary ("4 months) . 
Clerk hire . 
s travelling expenses 


Reporting and editing een: Proceedings x 


Total, asabove. .. .- 


$550.00 
660.85 
106.42 
417.50 


$1,734.77 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND 
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LIABILITIES TAKEN FROM 


THE BOOKS OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


| Sep | 
Sept. 30, 1898. t. 30, 1899. | Sept. 30, 1900. Sept 30, 1901. 
fears es 
| | 
RESOURCES. | 
Cash on hand . $968 | $267 | $313 $116 
Accounts receivable : } 
State Boards .. ./| $588 | $572 | $484 $547 
Miscellaneous . . "466 1,054 | 619 1,191 | 663 1,147 441 988 
Proceedings on hand $1,940 $2,359 | $2,523 $2,683 
Electro plates . 300 2,240 | _300 2,659 | 200 2,723 | _—«150 2,833 
Office furniture 176 __176 125 __100 
Total . $4,438 $4,293 | $4,308 | $4,037 
LIABILITIES. } 
Proceedings due: 
Members . $950 $908 | $1,040 
Purchasers . $1,619 | —444— $1,394 414 $1,322 | 465 = $1, 505 
Accounts payable . __ 9 __ 185 __146 
Total ° $1,708 $1,579 $1,468 $1,505 
Net Resources. . . . | $2,730 | $2,614 $2,840 | $2,532 


Report of copies of Proceedings of 
Correction on hand Oct. t, 1901 : — 


Year. 


1874 
1875 
1877 
1878 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


No. 


87 


the National Conference of Charities and 


Year. 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
+897 
1898 
1899 
1g0o0 
Total 


Ne. 

147 

216 

886 

539 

440 

347 

1990 

397 

677 

: 928 
. 41,162 


7564 


Peel ar 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


N.B.— Members who were in attendance at Washington are marked *. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. 
Allen, B. M., Allen Bldg. 
East Lake. 
*Griffin, C. D., Supt., Ala. Boys’ Indus. Sch. 
Livingston. 


*Tutwiler, Miss Julia S., Principal, Ala. Nor- 
mal College for Girls. 


Tuscaloosa. 
Searcy, S. T., M.D. 


ALASKA. 


Jackson, Rev. Sheldon, D.D., ic? Bureau 
~ of Education, Washington, D 


AREANSAS. 
Conway. 


Millar, A. C., Pres., Hendrix College. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Los Angeles. 
Lindley, Walter, M.D., Pres., Bd. of Trustees, 
Whittier State Sch., 1414 s: Hope St. 
Oakland. 


Borland, Mrs. Sarah C., Director, Asso. Char., 
1157 Franklin St. 
Ebell iety, 13th and Harrison Sts. 


Pala. 
*Golsh, Miss Flora. 


Palo Alto. 
*Camp, William, Del., Asso. Char. 


Redlands. 
Sterling, Mrs. E. C., Crescent Ave. 


San Francisco. 


Associated eg ey 601 Commercial St. 

Banning, B. R., n St. 

*Brown, Charlowe _ Mt. D., 1212 Sutter St. 

Bunnell, James S., 49 2 

Davis, Horace, Pres Gal State Conf, of Char. 
ands na oe I Calitornia St. 

Levy, Me Sec., Eureka Bene. Ass‘n, 

ount ¢ Zion Hosp., 436 O’ Farrell St. 
Putnam, Degood, Director, Asso. Char., 401 Cal- 


ifornia St 


Symmes, Frank J., Vice-Pres., San Francisco 
Settlement Ass'n, 725 Mission St. 
Stanford University. 


Smith, Mrs. Albert W., Associate Prof. of So- 
ciology, Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ. 


COLORADO. 
Boulder. 


Paker, James H., Pres., Univ. of Col. 
Williams, Mrs. Harriet ) Member, Bd. Co 
Visitors ; Dist. Supt., Chdn,’s Home Soc. 


Colorado Springs. 
ae .~ L. R., Member, State Bd. Char. and 
or. 
*Evans-Carrington, Rev. E., 227 E. Cucharra St 
Slocum, William F., Pres., Col. College. 
Denver. 
Baker, Mrs. E. B., State Supt., Prison Work, 
W.C.T 


. U., 1358 Gilpi 
Dechey, & Mrs. Sara U 1358 Brees State Bd. Char 


Sherman A 
Sr RE W s.. Sdosiber; State Bd. 


°Georen, Mrs. S. Izetta, Sec., Char. Org. Soc., 
35 ouse. 

Lawney, Eleanor, M.D., Member, State Bd. 
Char. and Cor. 
Fevre, Mrs. aoe E., Pres., Denver Orph 
Home Ass’n, 1311 York St. 

Malone, Rev. T: H., Member, State Bd. Char 


and Cor. 
Orman, S. B., Governor; Member, State Bd 
Char. and Cor. 
State - wag) 5 4 Chdn., 3 Bert St. 
ee State Char. and Cor 
Storrs, O. ‘Vice Bees be State Bd. Char. and 
Cor. se png 
Woman's Clu cover. 
Golden. 


*Kimball, G H., Sec., Bd. Control, State Indus 


Sch. for Boys. 
Olds, Barnard sd Supt., State Indus. Sch. 
mang 


Adams, A 

epee “Mrs. W. _H., Sec., Asso. Char 
304 N. Main St.; Sec., State Sch. for Deal 

pon Blind, Colorado Springs. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Cromwell. 


Hallock, F. K., M.D., Med. Director, Crom 
well Hail. 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 


Daabury. 


Merritt, C. H., Chairman, Exec. Com., Danbury 
Relief Soc. 


Deep River. 
*Spegcer, George F., Member, Conn. State Bd. 
ar. 


Fairfield. 


Gloygs. — Easily | H., Fairfield Co. Home for 
Res. © hdn. .. Norwalk, and Conn. 
Chdo. eld 0C., 


Hartford. 
Farmington. 
Pope, Miss Theodate. 
Hartford. 


Bunce, Jonathan, Pres., Phoenix Mut. Life Ins. 
Co., 61 Edwards St. 

*Down, Edwin A., M.D., Pres., State Bd. 
Char., 703 Asylum Ave. 

Gilbert, B. S., Hartford Hosp. 

*Green, David I., Supt., Char. Org. Soc., 57 

Trumbull St. 

Greene, Col. _Joenb L. »Director, Char. Org. Soc., 

i, rumbull 

= 47 Mary, ‘Member, State Bd. Char., 98 


ratt 
Hee c. D., Pres., Hartford Theol. Sem., 
82 Gillett St 
Howe, Harmon G., M. Dp. Exec. Com., Hart- 
ford Hosp. a 337 High Si 
Huntington, R 
17 Clinton St 
Merriam, Prof. A 
Perkins, Edward 


Director, Char. Org., 
R., 314 Collins St. 
S 


Lakeville. 
*Knight, Geo. H., M.D., Supt., Conn. Sch. for 
Imbeciles 
*Knight, Mrs. G. H. 
Litchfield. 


Buel, John L., M.D. 
Woodruff, George M. 
Meriden. 

*Williams, C. M., Supt., 


Middletown. 
* Atwater w. o; Prof., Wesleyan Univ. 
*Fairbank, W. G ., Supt., Conn. Indus. Sch. for 


Gir 
*Fairbank, Mrs. W.G., Asst. Supt. and mee 
_ Ast. State Indus. Sch. for Girls. 


eslevan niv. 
=D. Asst. 


Sch. for Boys. 


Supt., Conn. 


Perea, Edward, Director Conn. Indus. Sch. for 
Girls, 181 S.'Main S 


New Britain. 

Camp, David N., Pres., Erwin Home, 9 Camp 

*Finch, r-4 9 S., Agent, Char. Org. Soc., 58 

Platt, F. G., Member, New Britain Char. Org. 
New Haven. 

a. Miss Rebekah G., Member, State Bd. 


r. Crown St. 
Bennett, Mrs. Thos. G., 258 Church St. 
rof. Christian Ethics, 


Blackman, Rev. Wm. r.. 
i . Char. Ass'n, 


, Wm. H.,, Pres., State Bd. Health; Mgr., 
emporary Home for Neg. Chdh., 408 
Orange St. 
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Brown, Robert, Sec., Yale Univ. Observatory, 
Observatory Pl. 

Farnam, Prof. Henry W., Yale Univ. ; Director, 
Org. Char. Ass’n, 43 Hillhouse Ave. 

Fisher, Irving. 

Galpin, Samuel A., Box 97 

Porter, Joseph, Pielenen ‘Com., Welcome Hall 
Mission, 215 Whitney Ave. 

Preston, Sherwood O., Agt., Org. Char. Ass’n, 

200 Orange St. 

Sheldon, Chas. A., Director, Org. Char. Ass’n. 

Stokes, ‘Anson — Jr., Sec., Yale Univ. ; 
Member, Advisory Council, Lowell House; 
nl Bd. Directors New Haven Org. 


Welch. Pierce N. 
Norfolk. 

Bridgman, H. H., Member, State Bd. Char. 
Norwich. 


Gilman, Miss Emily S., Member, United Work- 
ers of Norwich ; Member, Rocknook Chdn.’s 
Home Com., 380 Washington St. 


Putnam. 
Warner, Edgar M. 
Stamford. 
Associated Charities, 6 Burlington Arcade. 
Lee . H., Member, Asso. Char. of Stam- 
ford, 16 Willow St. 
Waterbury. 
Hillard, Miss Mary R.., St. Margases. Ss. 
*Kellogg, Chas. P., Sec., State Bd. Char. 
Westport. 
Ruland, F. D., M.D., Med. Supt., Westport 
Sanitarium. 
Wethersfield. 
Garvin, A., Warden, State Prison. 
Winsted. 
Cooke, Lorrin A. 
Gay, Henry. 
DELAW ARE. 
Marshallton. 
Twitchell, H. C., Supt., Ferris Indus, Sch. 
Wilmington. 


Associated frariien, 602 West St. 
Bancroft, , Sec. ,; Trustees, Del. Hosp. 
Gawthrop, Alfred. “Ferris Indus. Sch 


*Jackson, Mrs. Emma S., Supt., Del. Indus. 
. for Girls. 

Jackson, Henry M., Asst. Supt., Del. Indus. 
Sch. for Girls. 

“Mqueews, A. S., Warden, Newcastle Co. Work- 
ouse. 

*Warner, Mrs. Emalea P., Cor. Sec., Asso. 
Char., 1202 Delaware Ave. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 


*Anderson, Mrs. Eva K., 1411 K St., N.W 
“a Mrs. Kate B., Bd. Chdn.’s "Guardians, 


009 O St., N. 
“Barrett, Mrs. Kate Waller, M.D., Supt., Nat. 
Florence Crittendon Mission, 218 3d St., 


Blout, E. Ae) 710 7th St.,. N.W 
— ord, Rev. , Vice-Pres., Asso. Char. ; 
Cor. Sec., Boys’ and Girls’ Nat. Home and 
Employment fae" n, 904 M St., N. 
*Butler, Rev. C. H., 1107 11th St. N.W. 
*Cheshire, Mrs. Bessie , Member, Dist. Com., 
Asso. Char. and W. R. C. ., 105 11th St., S.E. 
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Washington, Continued — 


“Deasions, John W., Agt., . of Chdn.’s 

-— 1705 agth St., N.W 

epaaardiy res., Lea e of the Good 
ritan, 1013 7th St., 

*Dynes, John an Member, 1 Dist. Com., Asso. 


Gen. John, * Eaton, .Del. ‘from Alaska appointed 
y Gov. John Brady, The Concord. 
*Edson, John Joy, Ln. and Tr. Bldg. 
*Evermann rs. Barton W., 412 
* Foster, Miss Estelle, Clerk, Bd> OAs s 
Guardians, 1721 K St., N.W. 


*Foster, Mrs. J. Ellen, ‘Am. Nat. Red Cross, 


The Portner. 
*Goddard, Wm. D., 109 rst St., 
Gordon, Miss F. M., sk Florence Crittendon 


Mission, 218 wae 
SGordon Mrs. Fann x. aa 8th St. 
*Hood, Mrs. M Mary Vice-Pres. ‘har Org. ; 
Ex-Com’ r, Humane Secs Ex-Com’r, House 
of Mery) ier O St., 
* Janney, dg "Bd. of Mgrs. Asso. 
Cc irman, Com. on Char. and Cor. ¥ 
Washington ~ of Tide. 1671 x674, gust St. 
Jessup, Rev. C 152 
Joyce, Miss” Maly in a. Washington 
y 


Kirgen, Mp. M., Agt., Asso. Char., 1132 6th 


ty L. E., Supt., Indus. Home Sch., 
» Georgetown. 
MacDonald Arthur, M D., Specialist, U. S. 
Bureau | —— The Cairo. 
*Macfar mtr: ry B. F., Pres., Bd. Com’rs, 


1406 G 
»Macierlend” Mrs. H. B. F., Bd. Chdn.’s 
oMaguire: Rey :~ 1 Director, Special Work 
re, Rev. Jos. irector, al Works 
‘Cont. St. Vincent De Paul Soc.,9 9th St., 


ome: Frederic L., 1403 F St., N. W 

*Moreno, Valerino Ana, 1236 16th St.. N.W. 

*Neill, C Vice-Pres., Bd. of Char., D.C. 
Cath. Univ. 


sP. liew, Henry E. 
Price, Mrs. jeonie ise Fm ty a Crit- 


tendon y 218 3d St., N. 

*Richardson, Alonzo B., M. D., Supt., Gov't 
Hosp. for = Insane. 

“Ree. iss Amy Jean, Supt., Ref. Sch. for 
ir’ 


“Ryan, Miss Amelia A., Ngo Pom. -» Christ 
Child Soc., 1101 H St. 
“Bpgpeer, Mrs. Sara A., Sa Nat. Homeo. 
Hosp., oth, and D Sts 
*Sylvester, Richard, Major and Supt., Metro- 
politas Tole, 1223 Roanoke St. 
“Tupper. J.B oo eB Bd. Chdn.’s Guardians; 


Asso. Char. ; Member. 
ay 
uset 
*Ward, Miss Eliza Titus, “rE aang 


Home Sch., 1330 Massa- 
if Repub. Humane re 1 Treas 
Washington yee A. R., 5 Grant Pl. 
*Weller, Chas. F , Sec., tA Char., 811 G St., 
*West, Max, Sec. and Chairman., Educ. Dept., 


tre, cor. 6th and Seaton Sts., N.E. 
\ een, 1018 North’ Caro- 


Ave 
vw Frederick H., Asst. eieneiss S. Cen- 
“fp Ss Staughton | St. 
*Wines, 


Stau —~ St. 
“Weseam ard S.W, Pres. a Cha. ice-Pres. 
*Wieht, Carell Do Come O'S. Dept. Labor. 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. 
*White, W. Woods, Del., College Park. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Aurora. 

Char. Council of Aurora. 
Bloomington. 

Asso. Char., 207 W. Grove St. 
Champaign. 

Lester, Miss Adelaide, 205 W. Hill St. 
Chicago. 


Adams, Mrs. Geo. E., 530 Belden Ave. 

*Apgar, Miss Margaret, Clerk, National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, 601 
Unity Bldg. 

Banning, Ephraim, Marquette Bldg. 

*Bicknell, Ernest P.. Gen. Supt., _— Bu- 
reau of Char. ., Unity Bids. . 


Boyle, Edward, 334 Dearborn 
Danaker, C. D., 1280 Old Col. Side. 
Doud, Mrs. L ., Erring Woman’s Refuge, 
3257 Michigae ve. 
Flower, Mrs. J. Ill. Training Sch. for 
urses, The Ma estic. 


vas, Henry ) -, Pres., Jewish h Evetaing Sch. 

r rairie A 

Gibbons, Fone Member, Bd. State Com’rs, 
Public Char. yeahh hd Bouleva: . 

*Hart, rt, Hastings Supt., Ill. Chdn.’s 

Home and Aid sok “a Sec., National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 79 
Dearborn St. 

*Henderson, Chas. R., D.D., Prof. of Sociology, 
Univ. of Chi 0; Member, Bureau Asso. 
Cher... a8 Washington Ave. 

*Hen iss Wilma M.., 12 E. Harrison St. 

Howe, Mrs. F. J., 1922 Barry Ave. 

*Hurley, Timothy D., Pres., Ill. Cov‘. of 
Char.; Pres., Visitation and Aid Soc., ; 
Dearborn St. 

Keen, Mrs. Edwin H. 455s Ellis Ave. 

*Lathrop, 3 Miss' Julia @. ull House, 335 S. Hal- 


*Low, Miss Minnie F. Sent. 7 ma Ward Bureau 
of Fascona) 5 ae Calumet Ave. 
“Loan. Rev. upt., Central Howard 


mica eae Pres, be! ome Aseo. Char., 
Lake St. and Wal 


Emory, § 


Maxwell, George H., oy Chairman, the Nat’l 
Irriga me s *n, Fisher — 

Pettersen, C Teathe er, Jefferson High Sch., 
gor Ww. Gaia 

Protective Agency ‘ter Women and Chdn., 
nity 

Rosenthal, poise Member, United Hebrew 
Char. ; wish Training Sch.: Officer, Ger- 


man aiicnh we 1, aaa Jewish Orph. Soc., 


bash A 
Shottal, Jo ‘ohn G., aE Ill. Humane Soc., 1600 


rairie Ave. 
Steele, H. Wirt, Dist. Supt., Chicago Bureau 
Stolz, Rabbt Joseph, 157 
tolz, Rabbi Joseph, 157 
Sturges, Miss Marion fddneia, 107 Lincoln 
k Boulevard. 
Teves, Graham, Prof. of Sociology, Chicago 


Theol. Seminary, Chicago Commons, Grand 
Ave. and Morgan St. 
Wilcox, B. B., 542 W. Monroe St. 
Evanston. 
McMullen, Mrs. Kate V., Pres., Ill. Cong. of 
Mothers, 1021 Grove t. 
Rice, W. H., 1714 Chicago Ave. 
Geneseo. 


Miller, Rev. M. J., Trustee, Antioch College at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Geneva. 


*Amigh, Mrs. Ophelia L., Supt., State Training 
Sch. for Girls. 


MEMBERS : 


LIST OF 


Jacksonville. 
Moore, Ensley, Member, Bd. State Com’rs Pub. 
Char. 


Kankakee. 
Hutton, Miss Martha L., Sec., Asso. Char., 125 
Dearborn Ave. 


Peoria. 
*Cosper. eae L., Gen. Sec., Asso. Char., 104 
Levi, Rabbi Chas. S. 


Rockford. 
Broughton z. , D., Sanitarium, for cure of 


opium 
Talcott, Mrs. William A., 436 N. Main St. 


Springfield. 
Jayne, William, M.D., Pres., Bd. State Com’rs 
Pub. Char 


ub. , 
Tanger. J. Mack, Sec., Bd. State Com’rs Pub. 


Char. 
Whipp, Frank D., Asst. Sec., Bd. State Com'rs 
ub. Char., State House. 


Virginia. 
Wilson, Miss Kate. 


INDIANA. 
Brownstown. 
Eddinger, Chas. F.. Supt., Poor Asyl. 


Evansville. 


Wilson, Miss Mary T., Pres., Co. Bd. Char. 
and Cor. 


Fort Wayne. 


*Ellison, Thos. E., Momber, Bd. of State Char. 
, Pres., Asso. Char., 372 


Sch. for Feeble- 


*Guild, Mrs. Helen F 
Fairfield Ave. 

*Johnson, Alexander, Supt., 
minded Youth. 

*Johnson, Mrs. Alexander. 


Geneva. 


*Hale, S. W., Trustee, Eastern Ind. Hosp. for 


Insane. 


Indianapolis. 
*Butler, Amos W., Sec., Bd. State Char. 


a, 
State Char. 


le Ti Governor; ex officio 
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Logansport. 
*Rice, E. S., Sec., Co. Bd. Char. and Cor., 415 


_ Market, 
*Ringleben, Charles, Overseer of the Poor, 106 
Wheatland St. 


Marion, 


*Wall, Mrs. M. M., Pres., Grant Co. Ind. 
Orph. Home Asso., 633 W. 4th St. 


Michigan City. 
Shideler, George A. H., Warden, Ind: State 
rison. 
Muncie. 
Chdn.’s Home Ass’n of Delaware Co., 711 
E. Main St. 


Plainfield. 
York, E. E., Supt., Ind. Reform Sch. for Boys. 
Plymouth, 
*Barr, Miss Annie A., Sec., Julia E. Work 
Training Sch., Herero . 
*Work, Mrs. Jul Supt., Julia E. Work 
Training Sch., ia Sur de.”’ 
Richmond, 


*Nicholson, Timothy, Pres., National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction ; Member, 
Ind. State Bd. Char. 

Seymour, 

Schneck, Louis. 

Terre Haute. 


Alden, Lyman P. FS Rose A Home 


Supt., 


Member, Bd. Chdn.’s Guardia 
Zipp. 
Boeke, Mrs. Mary, Matron, Co. Poor Asyl. 
IOWA. 
Burlington. 
Millard, Mrs. F. A. Asst. Sec., Char. Org. 
Soc., ro2z5 N. st h St. 


Meaty E. M., Member, Exec. Com., Char. 
Org. Soc., 317 S. Central Ave. 
Council Bluffs. 
Lemen, J. G., Mger., Christian Home Orphanage. 


Des Moines. 
*Goff, Miss Charlotta, Sec., Asso. Char., 607 
Locust St 


*Elam, Mig, john B. Pres. reer of Ind. *Kinne, L. G., Chairman, Bd. Control, State 
1320 Park Ave. Insts. of lowa. 
Elder, John R. Member, Bad. State Glenwood 
tat - 
Groeiy, a won, Cite Clerk, Ba. Game Powell, Dr. F. M., Supt., Iowa Inst. for Freble- 
Grout, iE Si. OeR. Sec., Char. Org. Soc., Plym- minded Chdn. 
out oom 1 
Peelle, Mrs. Margaret 'F., Member, Bd. State Independence. 
Char. Hill, Gershom H., M.D., Supt., Iowa Hosp. 
Spink, Mary A., M.D., peeotier. Bd. State for the Insane. 
Char., 218 N. Alabama “ 
*Streeter, W. B., State yy Bd. State Char., Keokuk. 
State House. *Park, Elmer R., Gen. Sec., Asso. Char., 30 
Irvington. N. 4th St. waneas 
Brome. _ Dumnaneis C., Member, Bd. State Emporia. 


Plumb, Mrs. P. B. 224 E. Sixth Ave. 


Jeffersonville. 
Zulauf, Miss Hannah W., Sec., Orph. Home Fort Leavenworth. 
Soc. McClaughry, Major R. W., Warden, U.S. 
Penitentiary. 
Knightstown. Seihinenn. 
Graham, A. H., Supt., Ind. Soldiers’ and Kansas State Industrial Reformatory. 


Sailors’ Orph. Home. 


Simmons, J. S., Supt., Reformatory. 
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Oskaloosa. 

Snyder, Edwin, Sec., State Bd. Char. 
Saffordville, 

Riley. Rey. Albert A. » Member, Friends’ Com., 


Pad Meeting on Penal and Pub’ 
Insts f Kan 


Clark, T. J. Pres., Kan. Chdn.’s Home Soc., 


17 Greenwood | Ave 
Gleed, Mrs Grace G.,'y Western Ave. 
Nelson, Frank, 213 Gis 6s Ave 


Washington. 
Vincent, R, 
KEN TUCKY. 
Earlington. 
Atkinson, John B. 
Faulconer. 
“Wendell, Mrs, Tee? P., Pres., Bd. of Trus- 
Lakeland. 
*Hill, J. w. M.D., First Phys., Central 
Ky. Asyi' ~ ‘Insane’ 
Louisville. 


“Caldwell, P., Supt., Louisville Indus. Sch. of 


Gal Mi E. A., Gen. Sec., L, ll 
r. Org. Son, AY E. Walnut St. one 


LOUISIANA, 
New Orlean 
Derby, Major Gee. McC., Pres La. Soc. for 
tion of Crusity te Chdn® 3232 Pry- 


St. 
*H Michel Co h Orph. 
Home’ Sec . Char, One” eee 
es S 
.M Carondelet St. 
Jennies, Mr. a ulin’ Member 1 ‘Free Kin. 
et 
Low, oF is ‘Audubon Pi 


L » I. L., Cam and Gravier Ses, 
Miles Miss B. B. .4 Harmony St. 
Baronne St. 


*Rapier, Thos. G..1 
Westfeldt, BM “ Srember, Prison Reform 
MAINE. 
Mn H T. Cha: 
, , ” ° . 208 
Chase 4 ooper, Treas., Asso r 
Hallowell. 
“Leavitt, Mi Harriet A., Princi l, Me. 
_ Indust. Sch. for Gilt, t _—_ ¥ 
Portland. 


row, M — Cornelia M., 714 Con pos St. 
Stevens, Mr L.M.N Natl W.C.T. y 
Wentworth, Edwrs Dy Teepe ga Reform Sc. 
Stroudwater. 
H. A 
“Todas Sie Gt 
Winthrop Centre. 
Bailey, Mrs. Hannah J. 


+ Deceased Aug. 3, 1901, 


» Bd. Trustees, Me. 


MARYLAND. 


*Abel, Mrs. “em » Supervisor f City Ch 
Charles Ave Be on Oy Cow. 


tat Friendly Visitor, 


. Org 
* Austin, Miss Talla: Sec., Ong. ’s Fresh Air 
f Baltimore, 34 Glenn Bldg. 


Soc 
ee is A.A Ass’n for mp. Condi. 


how | oy A.G 4 Me one Hote 
Tackett, Jeffrey R’, res., Dept ar. an 
Cor. o Baltimore’; Chairman, Exec. Com., 


“Brown, Miss Mary Gharies's Gen. Sec., Char. 
*Clarke, Aétigon y a jus. 


Ga: 
Codd, ES J. Baltimore A.I.C. Ps ; St. Mary's 
Indus: Sch.. 506 N° it Broadwa Be 

Dawson, | Mrs, se gar, 8 EF. Madicon St. 
Eaton, Miss . 119 W, Franklin St. 
*Eaton Mines M. M., gr., Char. Org. Soc., 
119 Franklin St. 
Frame, George, 123 Light St. 
Garrett, Miss Ma ES ' 10 W. Monument St. 
ev. 


hegan, R yn Royal Ave. 
Gilman, 9 ‘Miss Alice, 614 P. ark Av ”™ 


*Gilma ie Cc ‘O S 6 
~~ 7 res., ty rg. Soc., 614 


Gilman, Miss Elizabeth, Direct St. Paul’ 
Guil House Ass’ n, 614 Park yo _— 
. Pau 


» Supervisor of ‘City Char. » 1103 
utaw St.” 


Goodwillie, s ine M. C., Char. Org. Soc., 1ors 
*G . N. thaniel G S f 
ay. Char Cite ih, Sec., upervisors o 


“Hendris in Act. Asst. Supt., House Ref. 
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Hollyw ywood, Cada.’ 's Summer Home, 1608 Mt 
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*Laughli + Rebecca P., mM. D., E Dis- 
ee for nile Women seca Girls, 


Asn. fer aie 
State. oy Sch., 


*M Miss Kate M Dist. Bd. 
Lane in Org. Soc: Pree ist Dis. 
Pensary for Working Women and Girls, 
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ree. 
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*Rapstead, Miss Kate A., elite. i. Org. 
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Baltimore, Cont:mued— 


oe Lawrason, V.-Pres., House of Refuge; 
sats Md. Hosp. for Insane, 814 Cathedral 


Ro Bia rs. E. A., ar. Org. Soc., 1oor 

ui M E. A., Char. Org. S 
St. Paul St. 

Rogers, R. Lyon, Member, Char. Org. Soc., 
419 St. Paul St. 

*Rutherford, Miss Anna E., Gen. Sec. of The 
Henry Watson Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 301 N. 

“Shippea, Dr. Chas. C., M Char. Org. S 
ippen r as. gr., Char. Org. Soc., 

3 N. Charles St. 
Shryock, T Lm = Grand Master, Grand 
f A. F. and A. Masons of Md. 
*Spicer, owe a S. Elizabeth, Aegt., ar. Org. 


Free L 106 W. Mal berry 
*Thomas, a: arah R., Agt., Char. Ore. Soc., 
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Thomson, H. 
Timanus.’ Mrs. F. A., Mer., Baltimore Char 
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Walker, Elisha H.,, Fidelity Bldg. : 
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White > Julian faker 2400 North Ave., W 
Wilmer, Miss Helen ¥3 ,or3 N. Charles St. 
*Zinkhan, Toe F., Supt., Bay View Asyl. 


Cheltenham. 


*Thompson, Nathan, House of Ref. for Colored 
Boys. 
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*Birney, Mrs. T. M., Pres., Nat. Cong. of 
Mothers. 


Frederick. 


Urner, Milton G., Pres., Md. Asylum and 
Training School for Feeble-minded. 


Frostburg. 


Randolph, Mrs. B. S., Sec., Bd. Directors; 
Home and Infirmary of Western Maryland, 
Cumberland. 


Glen Echo. 


*Barton, Miss Clara, Pres., American National 
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Linden. 


Doolittle, Mrs. Lucy, Member, Bd. Chdn.’s 
Guardians. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst. 


Hagen. R ag. wong M.D., LL.D., Member, 
Bd. e Char.; Prof., "Physical Education 
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Boston, 


Sten, Rev. F. B., 132 Marlboro St. 
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= nine S. R., pnaee, * Sity Temporary 
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Blake, Dr. Clarence p= a Marlboro St. 
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Codman, Co ol. c. Member, St. Bd. of In- 
sanity, 57 Marlboro St. 


*Coe, Miss Mary Alma, Agt., Asso. Char., 12 
Carver St. 

Colcord, Charles A 

Coolidge, Miss Ellen W., 81 Marlboro St. 

Copp, © vue. M.D., Sec. and Exec. Officer, 
ass. St. Bd. of Insanity, 36 State House. 

Crafts, Miss Mary E., Director, Asso. Char., 
308 Commonwealth Ave 

Crawford, Sarah M., M.D Deputy Supt., 
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*Curtis, Miss Frances G., Member, State Bd. 
Char., 28 Mt. Vernon St. 

Cushing, Miss ats D., 168 Beacon St. 

“Dewy. Wm. P., M.D., Supt., State Minor 


Donnelly, Charles F., Member, State Bd. Char. 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower, Trustee of Lyman and 
Indus. Schs. of Mass., 12 Otis Pl. 
Folsom, Mrs. Chas. F., Pres., Dist. 6, Asso. 
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Fowler, "William P. Chairman, Overseers of the 
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Frothingham, Rev. Paul R., Arlington St. 
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Greene, Mrs. J. S. Copley, Member, Mass., 
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ro St 

Grew, Henry Sturgis, 89 Beacon St. 
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Hamilton, Rev. F. W., Pres., Cont, ae 14, 
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*Harwood, A is 113 Devonshire St. 

Howard, H.B ., M.D., Member, State Bd. of 
Insanity, Mass. Gen. Hosp. 

*Humphreys, R. C., Treas., Overseers of the 
Poor; Pres., Dorchester Employment and 
Relief Soc., Dorchester Branch Asso. Char., 
272 Congress St. 

Hunnewell, Walter, Trustee, Pauper Insts. of 
Boston, 87 Milk St. 

*Jacobs, Miss Bertha W., Deputy Supt., Divi- 
sion State Minor Wards, State House. 

Jelly. Geo. F., Member, St. Bd. of Insanity, 66 
Newbury St. 

Kehew, Mrs. Mary Morton, Pres., Women’s 

=ducational and Indus. Union, 17 Beacon St. 

Kingsley, Sherman C., Gen. Sec., Boston 

hdn.’s Friend Soc., 48 Rutland St. 

Laughlin, Mrs. ow .. Mer., So. End Day 
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Lawrence. Rt. Rev. by ,122 Comm’ wealth Ave. 
Lee, Joseph, 1 Beacon S 
Lewis, Join F., M. D.. Supt., State Adult 


Poo 

*Lincoln, Mrs. Alice N _, Chairman, Bd. Pauper 
Insts. Trustees, 269 Beacon St. 

*Lincoln, David F., 84 Myrtle St. 

*Lincoln, Roland o. Director, Boston Co-op. 
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Lyman, Arthur Box 1717 
Mason, Miss Ida, “Member, # Asso. Char., 1 Wal- 
nut § t. 


*Minns, Miss Grace W., 191 Commonwealth Ave 

Morse, Miss Frances R., Trustee, Pauper Insts. 
12 Marlboro St. 

Morton, Marcus, Director and Clerk, Boston 
Chdn.’s Aid Soc., 57 Equitable Bldg. 

Overseers of the Poor, é ~ arity Bldg. 

Paine, Miss Ethel L., 

Nala Robert Trest, o.. , Asso. Char., 6 Joy 


a. Miss Sarah C., 21 Brimmer St. 

*Palmer, Miss Alice W., Acting Agt., Asso. 
Char., 191 Bellevue St. 

Parsons, Miss E. A., Visitor, Asso. Char., 903 
Boylston St. 

*Pettee, Benjamin, Sec., Overseers of the Poor, 
Room 17, Charity Bidg. 

Pettigrove, Fred G., Chalmes, Prison Com’rs, 
State House. 

*Pratt, Laban, Member, Bd. State Char. 
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Boston, Continued — 


*Prescott, Miss Josephine F., Asst., 
Chdn.’s Aid Se. Charity Bldg. 

Putnam, Chas. ‘M.D D., Vice-Pres., Asso. 

ar.: Sec., Cian? s Insts., Dept. of Bos- 

ton; ives. and Med. Director, Mass. In- 
fant Asyl., 63 Marlboro St. 

*Putnam, Miss. b mary C., Trustee, Lyman 
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ing Ass’n, 117 na ao ae St. 

Rogers, Miss Annette P. 
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“smith, Mls Zia D., Gen. Sec., Asso. Char., 
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Swan, Wm. W., 40 Water St. 
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Boston 
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Wentworth, Lowell F., M.D. Deputy Exec. 

3 Officer, State Bd. of Insanity, 36 State House. 

*Whipple, Miss Flora M., Asst. Supt., Parker 
emorial, 11 Appleton St. 

VWengeee, Geo., Trustee, Mass. Gen. Hosp., 

te St. 
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Wolcott, Mrs. Roger, Member, Bd. Overseers of 
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bey Migs M Mary A., Visitor, Asso. Char., 82 


Brockton. 
*Gardner, Francis B., Member, St. Bd. of In- 
sanity, 35 Glenwood St. 
Brookfield. 


Johnson, George W., Member, St. Bd. of Char. 


Brookline. 


Arnold, Geo. F., 81 Davis Ave 
Baker, sa ei Sec., ‘Cont. “of Child-helping 


Cuming Miss Harriet iia Private Char., 
oa 

Doliber, Mrs. Thomas, Oak Rise, Director, 

South End Day Nursery, 49 Dover St.. 


Boston. 

*Higgins, Miss Alice L., Agt., Asso. Char., 
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Stedman, Henry « M.D., Trustee, Hosp. for 
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Private Hosp. for Mental and Nervous Dis- 
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—— Miss Mary L., Gen. Sec., Asso. Char.» 
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*Woodworth, Mrs. A. C. 
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Nash, Mrs. Frank King, 
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Aprthony,!Mrs. D. M., 368 N. n St. 
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Fitchburg. 
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nion; Director,’ Union Aid Home for 
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Weld, Mrs. Anna A. 
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*Brackett, Mrs. L. L., Supt., State Indus. Sch. 
for Girls. 


Member, Exec. Com., 
*h., Everett St. 


Lawrence. 


*Carter, Rev. Clark, Sec. and Missionary, Law- 
rence City Mission j Cha = Jai il and 
House of Cor., 

a Miss Alice Fea Y.W. é "A., 506 Lowell 


*Collins, George, Member, Overseers of Poor, 
5 Warren St. 


Lowell. 
Coburn, Clarence G., Overseer of the Poor, 215 
ammoth St. 
City Hall Martin J., Supt., Outdoor Poor, 
all 
Page, D. ,M. D. 
Shattuck, Nie M. F., Chairman, Dept. of Soci- 
ology, Middlesex’ Women’s ‘Clu ; Patron, 
Day Nursery, are A Gen’l Hosp., 


Wright, Rev. Osiees Cc. 


Lynn. 
*Pullman, Rev. James M., D.D., Member, 
Mass. State .: Director, Mass. 


Prison Ass’n; Pres., Lynn Asso. Char. 
25 Cherry St. 


Malden. 
Aion, Rov. I J. g Pres., Malden Asso. Char., 
30 


Bickford, E. F, » we Malden Indus. Aid Soc., 


., Trustee \ or Hosp. and 

State Farm, “ an 

Robinson, Roswell R., 84 Linden Ave. 
New Bedford. 


Hersey, Rev. C. F., City Missionary, Ladies’ 
—_. Mission Soe., Pres. Tato St. 
Js Union for Good 


Bbcoe ho a 
Eldridge, Martin L, Almshouse. 
North Chelmsford. 


Percy, wa.  eamane. Co. Truant Sch. 
aren, M. A., Supt., Middlesex Co. Truant 


Pittsfield. 


Dawes, Miss Anna L., Mgr., Union for Home 
Work, 15 Elm St. 
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«Maxim, Mrs. J. A., Supt., Union for Home 
Work, 119 Fenn St. 


Roxbury. 


*Baldwin, Mrs. Chas. H., Director, Asso. Char. 
of Boston, oe Gladstone. ; 
Hale, Rev. Edward Everett, Pres., United 

Lend-a-Hand Clubs, 39 Highland St. 


West Roxbury. 
*Day, B. C., Supt., Boston Parental Sch. 
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*Mason, Miss Ellen E., Supt., Washington St. 
Day Nursery, 144 Washington St. 


South Hadley Falls. 

Southworth, C. H. 
South Lancaster. 

*Nourse, Henry S., Member, State Bd. Char. 
Springfield. 


Bradford, E. S., Member, State Bd. of Insanity. 
eer, = 4 rte Lawrence, Pres., Nat’l Boys’ 
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Parker, J.A . Sch. Attendance Officer, 27 Win- 
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*Whiting, Mrs. Eliza R., Sec., Union Relief 
Asso., Main St. 


Stockbridge. 
Lawrence, Rev. Arthur, D.D. 
Tewksbury. 


*Nichols, J. H., M.D., Supt. and Res. Phys., 
State Hosp. 


Topsfield. 

Fancher, W. Grant, Supt., Stanwood Sch. 
Waverley. 

Coulee, — Edward, Med. Supt., McLean 


Fae “Walter E., Supt., State Sch. for 
Feeble-minded. 


Wellesley. 
Coman, Prof. Katharine. 
Wellesley Hills. 
Farwell, Parris T. 
Westboro. 
Chapin. Theodore F., Supt., Lyman Sch. for 
Oys. 
Walker, Melvin H., Trustee of Lyman an’) In- 
dus. Sch., 35 Summer St. 
Westfield. 


Gordon, Rev. William C. 
Monroe, Will S. 


Winchester. 
Murdock, Miss Maria, 64 Church St. 
Worcester. 
*Emerson, Charlotte, Matron, Temporary 
Home and Day Nursery, 202 Southbridge 


t. 
Lincoln, Miss Frances M., Trustee, Worcester 
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Sanford, « & © Treues, Lyman and Indus. 
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*Witherspoon, Rios, F., Gen. Sec., Asso. 
Char., 35 Pearl St. 


Wrentham. 
Bennett, Alice, M.D. 
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MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. 


*Sickles, Mrs. Lucy M., Supt., State Indus. 
ome for Girls. 
Ann Arbor. . 

Cooley, Prof. Charles H. 

Battle Creek. 

Kellogg, Dr. J. H., Pres., International Med. 
Missionary and Benev. Ass’ n; Supt., Chi- 
cago Med. Mission 202 Manchester St. 
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*Knaggs, Mrs. May Stocking, Sec., Bd. of 
Guardians, Indus. Home for Girls, Adrian, 
813 N. Sheridan St. 


Coldwater. 
Griffin, S. < State Agt., State Pub. Sch., 1m 


*Hilton, Thomas’ A., Member, State Bd. Cor. 
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*Randail C. D., Member, Bd. of Control; Sec. 
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Detroit. 


Baldwin, Mrs. Stephen, Pres., D'Arcambel 
Free Kindergarten Asso. ; Member, Twen- 
— Century Club; State Del., 3 Madison 


See Levi L., ex-Regent, Univ. of ag 
ex-Member, State Bd. Cor. and Char., 
Woodward Ave 
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Hudson, J. L., Asso. Char. ° 
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McGraw, Mrs. Thos. S., 81 Alfred St. 
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Flint. 


Burr, C. B., M.D., Med. Director, Oak Grove 
Hosp. 


Grand Rapids. 
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of sone and Chery St Vice-Pres., 
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*Fidié, Miss Emma, Gen , Char. Org. 
9 N. Division St. 
Gillespie, "Re. Rev. G. D., Chairman, State Bd. 
Cor. and Char. 
Hollister, Harvey J. 71 E. Fulton St. 
Treat, Mrs. L Principal, Grand Rapids, 
Kindergarten T training Sch., 23 Fountain St. 
Wallin, Franklin B., Pres., Bd. Poor Com’rs, 
26 Prospect St. 
Jackson. 
Chamberlain, Wm., Warden, Mich, State Prison. 
Kalamazoo. 
*O’ Brien, Rev. Frank A., State Del. 
Lansing. 
Bliss, A. T., Governee, Pres. ex officio, State 
Bd. i ‘and Cha 
St. John, J Sao. “Indus. Sch, for Boys. 
*Storrs, L. c. ‘Sec., State Bd. of Cor. and Char. 
Lapeer. 
*Hevener, John, Treas., Mich. Home for Epi- 
leptics. 
*Hevener, Mrs. 


*Polglase, Wm. i M.D., Supt., Mich. Home 
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Midland. 


*Cri T. W., Pres., Bd. Control, Mich. Sch. 
for Blind. 7 pe 


Northgtreet. 
Kieass Mrs. Jane M., Trustee, Eastern Mich. 
Asyl. = {penne ‘Nat. Supt., Penal Work, 
oii 
Christian, E. A., M.D. 
Saginaw. 
*Light, Charles W., Member, State Bd. Cor. 
and Char. 


Saginaw, W:S. 

Bliss, Mrs. Allaseba M., 1702 N. Michigan Ave. 
Ypsilanti. 

Bowling, Mrs. E. C. 


MINNESOTA. 
_ Austin. 
Shaw, O. W., Member, Bd. of Control State 
Pub. Sch Owatonna. 
Faribault. 
Rog Dr. C., Supt., Minn. Sch. for 
Feebleminded : 


Whipple Rt. Rev. H. B., hee, of Minn. 
*Wing, E. . Member Bd. of Mers., Minn. 
State Prison, Stillwater Prison. 


Little Falls. 

* Sumner, Rev. F. A. 
Madison. 

Gammell, H. W., M.D. 
Minneapolis. 


* Dickinson, Mrs. e-> Registrar Asso. 
Goshen MBloc 


, Supt., Washburn Memorial 


ph. R 

*McVey, Asyl, L., Prof. Economics ; 
Asso. Char., Univ. of Minn. 

*Pratt, R. P., Char. and Cor.; Supt. 


of Poor, 30 First. Ave. s. 
*Rhoades, Miss C , Supt., Bethany Home, 
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Owatonna. 


Vers H. J. + my Agt., State Pub. Sch. 
Lewis, Fran Asst. Supt., State Pub. Sch. 
*Merrill, Galen ABs “Supt.. Minn. State Pub. Sch. 


Red Wing. 
et <3 W., » Supt., State Training Sch. 


*j Fm Miss Gense, byt Agt., State Train- 
ing Sch. for — and Girls. 
*Swanson, Miss Anna S., Principal, State Train- 
ing Sch. for Girls. 
St. Cloud. 


*Randall, Frank L., Gen. Supt., Minn» State 
Refty. 


bar., 
Faulkner, 


Pres., 


St. Paul, 
Bingham, # Jomes O eshetien Officer for Ram- 
sey Co » 60 J Jackson S 
Cook, Mise ary. ee. Bayion Ave. 
Dene. W 3 
Mrs. Bi oki VieePra. Prot. Orph. Asyl., 


Da 
cute i a Gen. Sec., Asso. Char., 801 
Globe Bldg. 


Hanson, Miss Harriet Eleanor, Head Worker, 
St. Paul Commons, 460 Jackson St. 
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Hau t. Rev. A. D., Member, Ramsey Co 


ib is re ity ission Soc.; Director, 

St. Paul Soc. Relief of the Poor, 175 Igle- 
hart St. 

Hayes, iy C. D., 198 Pleasant Ave. 

Kirk, as Laurel Ave. 

McNealy Ambrose, Member, Bd. Di- 
rectors yom r.. Summit Ave. and 
Victoria St. 


Noyes, Daniel R., Treas., Soc. for Relief of the 
oor; Dir., Asso. Char., 366 Summit Ave. 
*Smith, Rev. S. G., D.D., Pres., Asso. Char., 
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VanDuzee, Mrs. Caroline, Treas., Minn. Mag- 
dalen Soc., oe Goodrich Ave 
* Willis, John W State Bd. Cor. and Char. 
923 ‘Summit Ave. 
St. Peter. 
*Amundson, Chris. 
Stillwater. 
*Kennedy, Rev. S. yy Prot. Chaplain, Minn. 
State Prison, 613 W. Olive St. 
Wolfer, Henry, Warden, State Prison. 


Winona. 
Laird, William H. 
Norton, patthew ba 


Rising, Mrs. Treas., Margaret Simpson 
ome, 351 Fy’ 3 te 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Water Valley. 


*Harrison, W. S., Mgr., Miss. Orphs.’ Home. 


MISSOURI. 
Boonville. 


*Drake, Lyman D., Supt., State 
Chillicothe. 
*De Bolt, Mrs. L. 0 Supt., State Indus. Home 
for Girls; ‘Bd. Trustees, Odd 
Fellows’ leant s of Mo. 
Columbia. 
Ellwood, Charles A., Ph.D., } aga Sociology, 
Univ. of Mo., 1016 Walnut St. 
Kansas City. 


Boice, H. S., Member, Bd. Directors, Kansas 
City Poor Ass'n and Asso. Char., 2414 In- 


Reform Sch. 


"Supt. Kansas City Provident 
Ass’n, 1 gee t St. 


Gen. Sec., Asso. Char.. 
Meyer, A , 2806 Independence Ave. 
Sista Wh c., Pres., Asso. Char., American 
*Shotn 3! on M., 1809 Forest Ave. 
St. Louis. 
*Bernays, Miss Thekla, Laclade Ave. 
Cramer, G., Pres., -_ Char. Com’rs, Shenan- 
doah and Lemp 
ae. Mrs. Eg hth roe yuo Ere. ., Humanity 
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Chairman, Com. on Juvenile 
Pvebaties Saiaione 5 Locust 
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St. 
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semi. a ae » Eplesepel Orph. 
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Chairman, Dist. urse Com., Provi ent 

Ass'n, 1520 Miss. Ave. 

Nagel, Charles, Pres. Mo. Conf. Char. and 
Cor., 700 Security Bld 

*Perry, "Miss Mar E.. ‘ice-Pres., Mo. 
Bd. Char. and Sor.,'12 Vandeventer Pl 

*Remmers, Emile G., Supt., St. Louis Poor- 
house. 

Runge, Edw. C., Supt., Insane Asyl. ; 

St. Louis Provident Asso., 1623 Washington 


Chdn.’s Home 
Soc., 810 Olive St. 
Wednesday Club, Y. M. C. A.. Bldg., Grand 


and Franklin ‘Aves. 
Winchester, Rev. J. , D.D., Rector, Church 
of the p anally Chaplain, Sisterhood 
Good Shepherd; Chaplain, Y. W. Christian 


Home, 5572 Cates Ave. 


State 


Ave 
onellame. Christian C., Supt., 


Savannah. 
Morris, Miss Ellen D. 


NEBRASEA. 
Kearney. 
*Mallalieu, John T., Supt., State Indus. Sch. 
Lincoln. 
*Davis, John, Sec., State Bd. Char. and Cor., 
State House. 
Milford. 


Edwards, Mrs. A. M., Supt., Neb. Indus. Home. 
Reed, Miss Mellie. 


Omaha. 
Barton, Gu ay Member, Bd. Trustees, Child- 
saving 
ai a 2 — F., Gen. Mgr., F. E. & M. F. 
“Claes Rev. y. Supt., Child-saving Inst., 
hand ohio s 


ou Woman’s Club. 
*Quivey, Rev. E. P., State Supt., 
Home Soc., 514 Brown Blk. 


Tekamah. 
Hamblin, C. H. 
York. 


Spurlock, Mrs. Isabella, Asst. Supt. 
Tewels Home. 


Neb. Chdn.’s 


, Mothers’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord. 

Concord Woman’s Club, 3 Liberty St. 

Streeter, Mrs. Lillian C.. Chairman, State Bd. 
Char. and Cor. ; Sec., Concord Dist. Nvrsing 
Ass'n, 234 N. Main St. 

White, Mrs, Armenia S., Trustee, N.H. Or 


Home ; Trustee, N. "H. Centennial a 
for Aged. 
Exeter. 
Follansby, Mrs. Ella L. 


Franklin. 
Blodgett, Mrs. 
age 
Manchester. 


*Robinson. T. W., Su Indus. Sch. 
*Robinson, Mrs. 2 *"beate Indus. Sch. 
Varick, Mrs. J. B., 537 Union St. 


I. N., Trustee, N.H. Orphs.’ 


MISSOURI ~NEW JERSEY 
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NEW JERSEY. 
Bayonne. 


*Fox, Hugh F., Pres., N.J. State Bd. of Chdn.’s 
Guardians; Pres., Bayonne Char. Org. Soc. 


Camden. 


Reeve, Richard H., Sec. and Treas., The 
Cooper Hosp., 700 Cooper St. 


Cream Ridge. 


Rue, Votan S., Pres., Bd. Trustees, State 
Ref . Sch., Jamesburg. 


East Orange. 
Farrand, Wilson. 


Elizabeth. 
*Williamson, Mrs. E. E., Sec., State Char, Aid 
Ass'n; Member, State Bd. Chdn.’s Guar- 


dians; Sec., State Inst. for Feeble- 
minded; Pres., State Fed. Women’s Clubs, 
310 N. Broad St. 


Haddonfield. 
Bancroft, Mosgaret, 
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Bixby, Major W. H., Corps of Engineers, 
U.S.A., 2836 Reading Road. 

Breed, Wm. J., Pres., Asso. Char., 408 Pike St. 

*Carpenter. Wm. B., Director, House of Refuge, 
310 Walnut St. 

*Crouse. Meigs V., Supt., The Chdn.’s Home, 
312 W. oth St. 

*Elder, Rev. Wm. Henry, 325 W. 8th St. 

cunry, Mrs. Thos. J., Asso. Char., Walnut 

ills 


Fleischmann, Julius, 4th and Plum Ave. 
Gamble, James N., Vice-Pres., Elizabeth Gam- 
ble Deaconess Home, 1430 Union Trust 


Bldg. 

*Hubbard, C. M., Gen. Sec., Asso. Char., 304 

roadway. 

*Johnson, J. E.,206 W. Pearl St. 

Levy, Harry M., St. Paul Bldg. 

*Mallon, Guy W., Director, House of Refuge. 

*Neff, Wm. Howard, Member, Bd. State Char. 

Nelson, Rev. Frank H., 318 E. 4th St., Rector 
of Christ Church. 

Strauss, Mrs. Laura, Chairman, Work-room 
Com., Asso. Char., 3476 Knott Ave. 

Thayer, Rev. George A., Mt. Auburn. 

*Webb, John, Jr., 2611 Eden Ave. 
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Cincinnati, Continued— 


*Wright, Henry C., Supt., Cincinnati Union 
Bethel, 306 ront St. 
Cleveland. 


*Austin, Thos., Steward, Cleveland State Hosp. 
a S?.. James, Bethel Asso. Char., 697 
ucli 

Cadwallader, Starr, Head Vobe, Goodrich 
Social Settlement, 368 St. Clair S 

Cleveland Associated’ Charities, 309 Rocion St. 

Gries, Rabbi Moses J., Trustee, Council Educa- 
tional Alliance, 45 Oakdale St. 

*Hart, Miss Jeannette, 102 Jennings Ave 

*Howard, A. B., M.D., Supt., Cleveland State 


Mather, Mrs. Samuel, Hon. Vice-Pres., Cleve- 


nd Day Nursery and Free Kindergarten, 
31 Euclid Ave. 


Shunk, 'A. H., Supt., 
Asyl., 1460 St. Clair St 


“Wasea, J. .. Sec. and Yea Cleveland 
Asso. her, oy 
Wolfenstein, S., upt., Jewish Orph. 
sy!. 
Columbus. 


Bell, R. W., Steward, Inst. for the Blind. 
* Byers, Jose h P., Sec., Bd. State Char. 


“Sagem, . S., Supt., Asso. Char., 69 E. 

State St. 

*Ellis, Otis K., Supt., Poekie Co. jotemars. 
enderson, W a” . State 

Jaques, a 5 a Bd. State Char., 


State H ~4q 
Kiljoarns, James, Trustee, Chdn.’s Hosp. ; 
ree Pres., Neighborhood Guild, 604 E. 


n St. 
*McKinley, ‘J. B., Director, Infirmary. 
ash, George K., Governor, Pres. ¢x officio, 


Bd. State Char. 
*Platt, Rutherford H., Ohio Bd. of State Char., 
414 St. 
“vagee. & e , Trustee, Boys’ Indus. Sch., 479 E. 
Broad 
Dayton. 


~_ Ag A., Acting Sec. Asso. Char., 
S. Jefferson ‘St. 
*Gunckei, Lewis B., Pres., Asso. Char., 6 N 
Main St. 


Hale, Rev. W. A., Member, State Bd. Char. 
Delaware. 
*Shaffer, Mrs. K. B., Ph.D., Pres., Bd. Trus- 
tees, Chdv.’s Home of Delaware. 
Fostoria. 
Foster, Chas., Pres., Bd. Trustees, Toledo State 
Hosp. 


Hilliard, 
*Lakin, Milton C., Director, Franklin Cc. 


Jackson. 
*Harbarger, G. W., Supt., Jackson Co. Inf’y. 


Lancaster. 
*Hilles, C. D., Supt. and Sec., Boys’ Indus. Sch. 


Lima. 


*Prophet, H. S., Pres., Ohio State Asso. Bds. of 
.; Pres., Asso. Char., 414 W. North St. 


Logan. 
*White, John F., Trustee, Boys’ Indus. Sch. 
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Mansfield. 
*Brinkerhoff, Roeliff, Member, Bd. State Char. 
*Bushnell, Martin B.. 34 Sturges Ave. 
*Locke, Rev. H., Chaplain, Ohio State 
Reformatory. 
Marietta. 


*Follett, M.D., Member, Bd. State Char. 

*Hathawa = Sp a Seostee. Washington Co. 
Chdn.’s Home, 319 3d S 

“Jenga, J.L., Supt., nine Co. Chdn,’s 


=e, 
*Sniffen, W A., .Trustee, Washington Co. 
Chdn.’s Home, 343d St. « 
Oberlin. 
Currier, Rev. A. H., D.D., Oberlin Theol. 
Seminary, 105 Elm St. 
*Pond, Rev. C. N., D.D., Northern Sec. and 
Treas., Indus. “Missionary Ass’n of Ala- 
bama, 199 W. College St. 
Oxford. 
Sawyer, Miss Mary A., Dean, Western College. 
Piqua. 
Trustees, Washington Township. 
Rathbone. 
*Stiles, A. W., Supt., Girls’ Indus. Home. 
Sandusky. 
*Mack, [. F., 621 Wayne St. 
Sidney. 
McClung, J. H., Supt., Chdn.’s Home. 
Steubenville. 
McCook, George W. 
Toledo. 
vn Pythian ag arm. Boys’ Indus. Sch., 


Tobey. H Can D.. State Hosp. 
aie. 

Knoop Children’s Home. 
Willoughby. 

Ellen, J. S., Trustee, Cleveland State Hosp. 
Youngstown. 

*Jenkins, R. R., Supt., Glenwood Chdn.’s 


Home, Cleveland and Glenwood Aves. 
*Weil, Samuel, Trustee, Cleveland State Hosp. 


OREGON. 
Portland. 


eas > x W. T., Supt., Boys’ and Girls’ Aid 
oc. of Oregon, Box 677. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny. 
*Milligan, John L., LL.D., Sec., Nat'l Prison 
Ass’n. 


Carlisle. 
Pratt, Major R. H., LL.D., Supt., Indian Sch. 
Glen Mills. 
*Nibecker, Franklin H., A.M., Supt., House of 
Refuge. 


Morganza. 
Quay, J. A., Supt., Pa. Ref. Sch. 
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Oil City. 


Campbell, J. R., Pres., Oil City Hosp. ; Pres., 
il City Relief Ass’ n, 206 Seneca St. 


Overbrook. 
Allen, Edward E., Supt., Pa. Inst. for the 
ind. 
Simpson, Mrs. William, r., Vice-Pres., 
omen’s Christian Ass’n, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia. 


Baily, Joshua L., Pres., Phjla. Soc. for Employ- 
ment and Instruction of Poor ; Pres., Phila. 
Fountain Soc.; Pres., Nat’l Temperance 
Soc., 15 Bank St. 

Biddle, Cadwalader, ex effcio Gen. Agt. and 
Sec., Bd. Public Char., 1225 Sansom St. 

*Carstens, C. C., Soc. ‘for Org. Char., 705 
Bourse Bl dg. 

Cobb, Mrs. E. R., Sec., Foulke & Long 
Inst. for Orph. Girls, Langhorne, Pa. ; 
Pres., Asso. Com. of Women on ‘Police 
Matrons, 3779 Powelton Ave. 

eae s Aid ociety of Pennsylvania, 321 S. 


Colle - The, 433 Christian St. 

*Du Rev. J. i ome Missionary 
Ses, of the City of Philadel hia., 533 Arch St. 

Fels, Maurice, oa? ringfield Ave. 

*Garrett, Philip res., Educational Ass’n ; 
Pres., Indian Rights Ass’n; Vice-Pres., 
Soc. for Org. Char., Logan Station. 

Geary, William M., Bureau of Char. 

Harrison, A. C., 4oo Chestnut St. 

Herzberg, Max, Pres., Soc. United Hebrew 
Co. 636 N. 6th St 

Jenks, J LaBarre, 505 Chestnut St. 

enks . John Story, yr Philadelphia Soc. 
Char., 1937 A St. 

joule a William F., g Bd. Megrs., 
Visiting Nurse Soc., 920 Clinton St. 

Lewis, Francis W., M. D., Pres., Chdn.’s Hosp. 
206 5 ig St); Pres., Seventh Ward Char. 


*Lindsny. a McCune, Asst. Eye. of Sociol- 
ts) niv. of Pa. Cedar 

*Mc urtrie, Miss Mary -, Soe. = - Char., 
Chestnut Hill. 

Oberhoitzer, Mrs. Sara L., Supt. Sch, h, Savings 
Banks, and —— s and Nat’! W 
1905 Tioga St. 

*Parrish, Miss Helen L. , Director, Soc. for Org. 
Char., 3155 Spruce St 

Platt, Miss Laura N Pres. ., Pa. Ass’n Work- 
ing Women’s Clubs, 237 S. 18th St. 

Pan, Mrs. E. A., Supt., Pa. Soc. to Pro- 

ct Chdn. from Cruelty, 217 S. Broad St. 
opener Miss Ethel, 4317 Sansom St. 

*Richmond, Miss Mary E., Gen. Sec., Philadel- 
phia Soc. for Org. Char., 706 Bourse Bldg. 

Roberts, Mrs. E. L., Visitor for Lunacy Com., 
3234 ‘Powelton Ave. 

Schoff, Mrs. Frederic, Chairman, Indus. Prob- 
lem Section, Century Club; Vice-Pres., 
Nat'l Cong. of Mothers ; Pres , Pa. Cong. of 
Mothers, 3418 Baring St. 

Scott, William H., Pres., Whosoever Gospel 

ission and menene Home of German- 
town, 1211 Clover S 

Sibley, Miss Perens 

*Sloan, John P., e iphia go for Org. 
Char., 817 _N. 4th S 

Smith, Geo. H.. Supt, Union Benev. Ass’n, 
728 Spruce St. 

Vaux, George, Jr., pT hia House of 
ieeees inepector, tate Peniten- 
tiary, 404 Girard Big 

Whitaker, Rt. Rev. O Pres., City Mission, 

_ rath and ) eg Sts 
Wing, Asa 409. Chestnut St., Sec., The 
oo ny Mee of Philadelphia. 
Wolf, Louis, Sec., United Hebrew Char., 608 
Chestnut St, 


Pittsburg. 


Buchanan, J. I., Vandergrift Bldg. 
Jackson, John B., Member, Ba. of Trustees, 
estern Pa. Inst. for oy aa of the 
Deaf and Dumb, 343 Fourth A 
McGonnigle, R. D., Asst. te Poor and 
Char. of Pa., 2d Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Thompson, Geo. H. ye Liberty St. 
*Thompson, Rev. Henry, State Supt., 
Chdn.’s Home Soc. of Pa., 708 Hamilton 
Bldg. 
Polk. 


*Murdock, Dr. J. Moorehead, Supt., State Inst. 
for Feeble-minded, Western Pa. 


Scranton. 


Boies, H. M., Member, State Bd. Public Char., 
E S30 Clay Ave 

Ripple, Ezra Hl. ’ Pres., Bd. of Asso. Char. 
Somerset. 

*Colborn, D. C., Cor. Sec., Asso. Char. of Pa. 


South Bethlehem. 
Drown, Thomas M., Pres., Lehigh Univ. 
Webster, Chas. E. 

Wernersville. 


Hill, S. S., M.D., Supt., State Asyl. for the 
Chronic Insane of Pa. 


West Philadelphia. 


Innes, Rev. R. F., Home of the Merciful 
Saviour for C rippled Chdn., 3819 Walnut St. 


Wilkes-Barre. 


Sharpe, Miss Elizabeth M., 8 W. River St. 
Sharpe, Miss Martha. 


Womelsdorf. 
Yundt, Rev. Thomas M. 
York. 


Small, Samuel, Trustee, State Lunatic Hosp. at 
Harrisburg. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Chepachet. 
Read, Walter A., Member, Bd. State Char. and 
or. 
Howard. 


Eastman, James H., Supt., Sockanosset Sch. 
for Boys ; Oaklawn Sch. for Girls. 
*Keene, George F., M.D., Supt., State Hosp. 
for Insane. 
Jamestown. 


Watson, John J., Jr., Member, State Bd. Char. 
and Cor. 


Nayatt. 
*Smith, George Lewis, Member, Bd. State 
Char. and Cor 
Newport. 


Betton, Miss E. L., 138 Gibbs Ave. 

Chadwick, Mrs. F. E., Naval War Cebeee. 

Hunter, Miss Anna F., Member, Bd. Refer- 
ence, Char. Org. Soc., 20 Kay St. 


Pontiac. 
McCusker, James F., Member, Bd. State Char. 
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Providence. 
Carpenter, Mrs. F. W., 276 Angell St. 
“Chaney. frs. Edward S., Director, . Asso. 


har., 201 Pond St. 
*conyngion, Mary K., Acting Gen. Mgr., Soc. 
har., 32 ‘Westminster | St. 
Cannings. Stakes J., Overseer of the Poor, 
161 Fountain St. 
Dealey, James Q., Prof., Brown Univ. 


Gardner, Hen B., 54 Stimson A 
Conant Leg HT. » Member, Ba. “State Char. 
Olne 


Dy. Charles H., Sec., Bd. State Char. and 


Sues Rev. Anna Garlin, Director, Provi- 


dence Soc. a on Char., 414 Broadway. 
Wilson, Prof. G ie 


own Univ. 
Wickford. 
Congas, Se William, Governor, Member, Bd. State 
har. and Cor. 
Woonsocket. 
Boucher, Phillipe, Member, Bd. State Char. 
and Cor. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Columbia. 


Joyner, Archdeacon Edmund N., Indus. Rescue 
Mission for Outcast Negro Boys, 1309 Sump- 
ter St 


TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville. ® 


Gleeson, Very Rev. P. J. 
Nashville. 


Hammond, Mrs. John D., Vice-Pres., Woman’s 
Board Home Missions, M. E. Ch., South, 
200 Farrell Ave. 

“Kitviagtee, A oe Annie L., Matron, Tenn. 


us. Sch 
*Kilviowtos W. C., Supt., Tenn. Indus. Sch. 


TEXAS. 
New Braunfels. 
Clemens, W., Chairman, Penitentiary Bd. 
San Antonio. 
Brackenridge, G. W. 


VERMONT. 
Brattleboro. 


Holton, Henry D. 


A.M., M. p-. Sec., and Exec. 
Officer, State 


Bd. of Hea 


Lawton, S. E., M.D., Supt. a Phys., Brattle- 
boro Retreat. 
VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria. 
Burke, Miss 208 Wilkes St R., Pres., Co-op. Char. 
Ass’n, 208 
*Hill, Mrs. ‘4s & Vice-Pres.. Asso. Char. 


Robinson, — ohn Hay 
Norm. and Indus. Sch., 81 E. Madison St. 
Falls Church. 
*Gundry, Miss Mattie, Sch. for Feeble-minded. 
Hampton. 
*Frissell, H. B., Principal, Hampton Norm. and 
Agr. Inst. 
Hanover. 
*Smyth, Jno. H., Pres., Negro Ref. Ass’n. 
Hot Springs. 
Chapin, F.W., M.D. 
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Petersburg. 
“a William F., M.D., Supt. Cent. State 
Hos Sec., State Conf. Char. and Cor. 
*Gilliam, " Robert, 


Pres., BS State Hosp. ; 
Pres., State Conf. Char. and Cor., 135 S. 
Sycamore St. 


Richmond. 


*Davis, George B., Supt., Pub. Char. ; Supt., 
Almshouse ; Bd. of Prison aoare. 
*Minor; Mrs. E. C., 104 N. sth 


School. 
*Cringan, John W., Laurel Indus. Sch. 
WASHINGTON. 
Seattle. 
Thwing, Clarence, M.D., Sec., Seattle Char 


Org. Soc. ; Sec., Florence Crittendon Home, 
404 N.Y. Blk. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charleston. 
ae alte te! Jackson, ex-Pres. and 
Mgr Va. Asyl. for Incurables; 
—_ be Ea s Home for Destitute 
Women and Chdn., 180 Brooks St 


Kingwood. 


*Worley, Wm. G., Pres., Bd. Directors, W. Va. 
Ref. Sch. 


Parkersburg. 
“aoe, C. W., Treas., W. Va. 
-» 1045 Ann St. 
Rorenhias tie 


*Darnall, O E., Supt., W. Va. Ref. Sch. 
*Gluck, J. C. 


Humane 


Cichgn, 3 Miss Elizabeth, Supt., Indus. Sch. for 
Gi 


Wheeling. 


*Jones, Harriet B., M.D., Pres., Bd. Directors, 
W.Va. Indus. Home _ Girls, §2 15th St. 


*List, Ms. ohn K., Va. Humane 
Soc., 821 Main St. 
WISCONSIN. 
Ashland. 
Shores, Mrs. E. A., Director, Indus. Sch. for 
. Girls, Elmhurst St. 
Baraboo. 


Grotenhoost, Herman, Member, State Bd. Con- 
trol. 


Chippewa Falls. 


Wilmarth, A. W., M.D., Supt., Home for 
Feeble-minded. 
Delavan. 
Cary, C. P., Supt., Wis. Sch. for the Deaf. 
Hickory. 
Robbins, M. M., M.D. 
Janesville. 


Hutton, A. J., Supt., Wis. Sch. for the Blind. 
Lancaster. — 

Alderson, Mrs. E. C., Grant Co. Asyl. 
Madison. 


Lyon, Wm. P., Pres., State Bd. of Control. 
Tappins, M. <.. Sec., State Bd. of Control. 
Mendota. 


Lyman, W. B., M.D. 


LIST OF MEMBERS: 
Milwaukee. 


Associated Charities. 

Fielding, Miss Elizabeth R., 158 Grand Ave. 

Frost, Edward W. j 

Passavant, Rev. W. A., Jr., Milwaukee Hosp. 

*Watrous, Richard B., Sec., Citizens’ Business 
League, Sentinel Bldg. 


Monroe. : 
Treat, Nathaniel B., Member, State Bd. Control. 
New Richmond. 


Degnan, Rev. W. E., D.D., Pastor, Church ot 
Immaculate Conception. 


Rhinelander. 

Bishop, George W., Member, State Bd. Control. 
Sparta. 

*Park, M. T., Supt. and Steward, State Pub. 


ocn. 
Park, Mrs. M. T., Gen. Matron, State Pub. Sch. 
Waukesha. 
*Merica, C. O., Supt., Wis. Indus. Sch. for Boys. 
W aupaca. 


elem, Andrew G., Member, State Bd. Con- 
trol. 


Waupun. 
McClaughry, C. C., Warden, Wis. State Prison. 
Wauwatosa, 


Dewey, Richard, M.D., Phys. in Charge, Mil- 
waukee Sanitarium, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Prof., 
Nervous and Menta! Diseases, hirago Post- 


graduate Sch.; Chicago office, 34 Washing- 
ton St. 
Winnebago. 
Gordon, W. A., M.D., Supt., Northern Hosp. 
for Insane. 
WYOMING. 
Cheyenne. 


Richards, DeForest, Pres., State Bd. of Char. 
and Reform. 
CANADA (Ontario). 
Chatham. 
Woods, Judge R. S. 
Hamilton. 
McMenemy, H., Relief Officer, City Hall. 
Stuart, Mrs. John, Inglewood. 
Mimico. 
*Ferrier, Chester. 
Montreal. 
McLean, F. H., Gen. Sec., Char. Org. Soc., 
98 Bleury St. 
Ottawa. 
Boardman, W. F. 
Toronto, 
Coleman, J. Stuart, Sec., Chdn.’s Aid Soc. of 
Toronto, 32 Confederation Life Bldg. , 
Gibson, J.M., Hon., Attorney-Gen. for Ontario. 
*Gilmour, Dr. J. T., Warden, Cen. Prison. 


*Kelso, J. J., Supt., Neg. and Dep. Chdn. of 
Ontario, arliament dg. 


Prisoners’ Aid Ass'n. 
Resebrugh. Dr. A.M. * 
Taylor, Edward, City Hall. 
BELGIUM. 
Mons. 
’ Morel, Jules, M.D., Med. Supt. State Lun, 


ons; Com’r in 


Asyl. Asile 
@ Aliénées de |’ Etat. 


unacy, 
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: CHILE. 
Santiago. 


Montt, Pedro, Adm’r., Casa de Orates (Insane 
Hosp.), Portal McClure. 


CHINA. 


*Wu Ting-fang, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of China to the United 
States of America, Spain, and Peru, Chinese 
“eo 1764 Q St., N.W., Washington, 


CUBA. 
Havana, 


*Agramonte, E, Sanchez, Director, Casa de 
Senehpenrn Maternidad. 
*Berriz, José , Member, Cent. Bd., Id. of 
Cuba, Dept. Char., 21 Reina St. 
*Blanco, José A., Member, Cent. Bd., Id. of 
_ Cuba, Dept. of Char., 33 Concordia St. 
*Cerice, Alvarez L., M.D., oo, Insane Hosp. 
*Clark, Jerome B., Supt., Bureau for Placing out 
_Chdn., Dept. Char. of Cuba. 
*Diago, Enrique, Municipal Hosp., No. 1. 
*Martinez, Emilio, M.D., Director, Tamayo 
Disp.; Asst. Prof. Med., Univ. of Havana, 32 
Hepteso St. 
*San Martin, Julio, M-D., Pres., Bd. Mgrs., 
Ref. Sch. for Boys; Prof., Univ. of Havana, 
7 Salud St. (Altos). 
Suarez, M. R., Department of Charities. 


Matanzas. 
*Zanetti, Antonio B., M.D., Box 177. 
Vedado, 
*Pla, Juan M., M.D.., 69 oth St. 
ENGLAND. 
Bristol. 
Whitwell, Mark, 1 Berkeley Sq. 
GERMANY. 
Berlin, S. W. 


Herzfeld, Dr. Gustav, Magistratsassessor, Belle- 
Alliance Platz. 


JAPAN. 
Tokyo. 


*Namae, Rev. T., Acting Supt., Japanese Chris- 
tians’ Home, 17 Concord St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


MEXICO. 


Godoy, José F., Representative of Mexican 
Rep., 1700 15th St., Washington, D.C. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Wellington. 


MacGregor, Duncan, M.D., inepr. of Asyls., 
osps., and Char. Insts. for the Colony. 


PORTO RICO. 
San Juan. 


*Degetau, Frederico, Res. Com’r from Porto 
ico, 1761 P St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

*Dumaresgq, Francis, Del. from Porto Rico. 

“Oneness t, B. H., Director, Char. of Porto 
ico. 


SCOTLAND. 
Glasgow. 


Macaulay, Col. C. S., Governor, Her Majesty’s 
Prison, 2 Cathedral Sq. 


. 


ORGANIZATION OF CONFERENCE OF 1901. 


President. 


JOHN M. GLENN, Baltimore, Md. 


Vice-Presidents. 


DANIEL C. GILMAN, Baltimore, Md. 


T. J. CHARLTON, Plainfield, Ind 


MICHEL HEYMANN, New Orleans, La. 


General Secretary. 


HASTINGS H. HART, Chicago, Ill. 


Assistant Secretaries. 


CHARLES P. KELLOGG, Waterbury, Conn. 
GRACE JOHNSTON, Red Wing, Minn. 


GEORGE S. WILSON, Washington, D.C. 
CARL KELSEY, Chicago, Ill. 


C. M. HUBBARD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Treasurer. 
ALFRED O. CROZIER, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Official Reporter and Editor. 
ISABEL C. BARROWS, 135 E. rsth Street, New York. 


Executive Committee. 


JOHN M. GLENN, Chairman, ex offcio. 


ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF, Mansfield, Ohio. 


F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 

A. E. ELMORE, Ft. Howard, Wis. 

FRED. H. WINES, Washington, D.C. 
PHILIP C. GARRETT, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WM. P. LETCHWORTH, Portage, N.Y. 
WM. HOWARD NEFF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rr. Rav. G. D. GILLESPIE, Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
H. H. HART, Chicago, Il. 

L. C. STORRS, Lansing, Mich. 

ROBERT TREAT PAINE, Boston, Mass. 


A. O. WRIGHT, Madison, Wis. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
WILLIAM R. STEWART, New York. 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON, Chicago. 
CHARLES E. FAULKNER, Minneapolis, Minn 
Mrs. EMILY E. WILLIAMSON, Elizabeth, NJ 
JOSEPH P. BYERS, Columbus, Ohio. 
SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ERNEST P. BICKNELL, Chicago, Il. 
HERBERT W. LEWIS, Washington, D.C. 
THOMAS M. MULRY, New York, N.Y. 
JAMES F. JACKSON, St. Paul, Minn. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE OF Igol 


State Corresponding Secretaries. 


EOE er a eer Miss Julia S. Tutwiler, Livingston. 

Aint nna reee beverndtes ckaeaes Rev. Sheldon Jackson, Washington, D.C. 

Re eas 5 ale ae ei C. H. Akers, Phoenix. 

ao <5 -cssmsnnhsccccabud carne Prof. A. C. Millar, Conway. 

int aban cGuiwiakbeomnaee Miss Katharine C. Felton, Asso. Char., Oakland. 
NS oon Cok wind nage wctlaeuene C. L. Stonaker, Denver. 

CIR. isis 000 0058 cnoessdnsse Charles P. Kellogg, Waterbury. 

I snciiksvckase cube sccsienge Mrs. Emalea P. Warner, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia.............-. Henry B. F. Macfarland, Washington. 
Oe nn Rev. John A. Hughes, Titusville. | 
Pc wtenncatiinns sos cyeetekeas Hon. Steven Postell, Atlanta. | 
SN cuinide edad dhowios dacvednel Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Wardner. | 
BNNEE dia wh ccenesubowadsvessaecans John T. Peters, Springfield. | 
Ps 5c vrewscascnsecesseceens Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis. 
eee Edwin H. Rishel, Atoka. 

i dit taak eng cans + aenaee «baie Hon. L. G. Kinne, Des Moines. { 
IRL. acccnceteun ves > saneheaie Prof. F. W. Blackmar, Lawrence. 

NT RE OE Miss Emma A. Gallagher, 221 E. Walnut St., Louisville. 
RRO hans wcassrasvessrssncces Michel Heymann, New Orleans. 

ied nesxcde tase PaKeRredaked Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Portland. 
Maryland.............-...+......+.Miss Kate M. McLane, 1101 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 
Ds ccwseys veered csaaas John D. Wells, State House, Boston. 

eon dive cren ever seamen L. C. Storrs, Lansing. 

PE idnackbcccas Sane cies ones James F. Jackson, St. Paul. 

IE osine-vass daawtcsepeaneat Col. J. L. Power, Jackson. 

iss naiensngee sos yven checies Miss Mary E. Perry, St. Louis. 

BGAN once ccccccctsccccccscsens Mrs. Laura E. Howey, Helena. 
reece CukG es a« ene ebwes Rev. A. W. Clark, Omaha. 

PE ationsehuetntiaedarksease H. H. Howe, Carson City. 

New Hampshire.................. J. F. Brennan, Peterboro. 

POO PI ve nicyenicrcevecvecsecs Mrs. E. E. Williamson, Elizabeth. 

BE Miran binds caecesncacene Rev. Mary J. Borden, Albuquerque. 

as inbisscs vosectsesacs Homer Folks, New York City. 

DO EE ric oncekeessckenns C. B. Denson, Raleigh. 

BE SIE grew scckscesscsnccas Rev. B. H. Brasted, Fargo. 

Cah secace waldlekoessn<.couaewhit Jos. P. Byers, Columbus. 

0 ener Mrs. R. W. Ramsey, Guthrie. 

CE curr evdacdcdusseapesas esis W.R. Walpole, 213 4th St., Portland. 

IR 0 sv cen ge teividad avant F. T. Atkinson, Philadelphia. 

OS Se peer Prof. Henry B. Gardner, Providence. 

IN, 4 00 2509 0 cn ewe Archdeacon Edmund E. Joyner, Columbia. 
ESS Oe eee W. B. Sherrard, Sioux Falls. 

EN Se oe W. C. Kilvington, Nashville. 

ales oc ceedes a onesies theres Rev. R. P. Buckner, D.D., Dallas. 

BE Gy ob oda vedio tuteuscaveeceesta Miss Grace M. Paddock, Salt Lake City. 

IN, in04 nirtienksvidnennndoats Rev. J. Edward Wright, Montpelier. 

Vinginin 2... cccscscccces Cieesemeks W. F. Drewry, M.D., Petersburg. 

Washington. .... 0000 .ccccee. ovedes Thos. P. Westendorf, Chehalis. 

EE PEs cys ates scncsccsichos Prof. Thos. C. Miller, Morgantown. 

WD x 54.5 50 00 08 saceceunitoes Jas. E. Heg, Lake Geneva. 

WEIR: - 000 cece scccccccccvecces J. B. Sheldon, Cheyenne. 

I, Souncwaudakssedsoce-qudeves Dr. A. M. Rosebrugh, Confederation Building, Toronto. 


Manitoba and W. Canada ......... Dr. David Young, Selkirk. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Reports from States. 


Hastings H. Hart......... -.+.++- Chicago, Ill. Charles P. Kellogg........... Waterbury, Conn. 
Edwin Snyder.......e.sseeee0s Oskaloésa, 


Care of Feeble-minded and Epileptics. 


William A. Polglase, M.D....... Lapeer, Mich. Soy H. scales, M.D...... Lakeville, Conn. 
Owen Copp, M.D...........+++: Boston, Mass. Letchworth, LL.D....... Portage, N.Y. 
A. C. Rogers, M.D........... Faribault, Minn. William P. Spratling, M.D.......Sonyea, N.Y. 
The Insane. 
Geo. F. Keene, M.D.......... Providence, R.I. Peter M. Wise, M. D......... New York, N.Y. 
i bets ce ev tyev aces Des Moines, Ia. Edward N. Brush, M. D....... Baltimore, Md. 
5 “eee Kalamazoo, Mich. Alonzo B. Richardson, M.D., Washington, D.C. 
C. EB. Rigga, B.D. ..c0e cscecsees St. Paul, Minn. 


The Treatment of the Criminal. 


Charlton T. Lewis............ New York, N.Y. ey. Ms ivihveV aces sane St. Paul, Minn. 
R. W. McClaughry.. . Leavenworth, Kan. pS CT ere Elmira, N.Y. 
J. H. Hasvis........ .. Washington, D.C. Roeliff Brinkerhoff en taeviaeis Mansfield, Ohio. 
ie ES, SS Denver, Cal. J. G. Tae inne co cn cscencces Cambridge, Mass. 


Destitute and Neglected Children. 


Amos W. Butler............. Indianapolis, Ind. Timothy D. Hurley..............- Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Mary ge dragon rae Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Lillian C. Strecter weiitena lara Concord, N.H. 

& = Randall. . - Coldwater, Mich. 4 ENO ae Denver, Col. 
€ E. Faulkner..........+% , Minneapolis, Minn. Lyman P. Alden...........-. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mrs. Kate B. Barlow......-. Washington, D.C. ee Oe er ee Bayonne, N.J. 


Juvenile Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 


Edwin P. Wentworth............ Portland, Me. Mrs. L. U. DeBolt............ Chillicothe, Mo. 
Shhovenans Gale. oc oicscvcccvcccses Whittier, Cal Miss Elizabeth Clohan.......... Salem, W. Va. 
C. Dewey Hilles....... ...0..06 Lancaster, O. 


Needy Families in their Homes. 


Miss Zilpha D. Smith.......... ‘Boston, Mass. Charles F. Weller................- Chicago, III. 
R. Fulton Cutting............ New York, N.Y. Charles A. Ellwood............. Columbia, Mo. 
Charles C. Cole....... ..+.. Washington, D.C. Miss Frances Greeley Curtis ....Boston, Mass. 
Arthur W. Gutridge...........- St. Paul, Minn. — en eae Baltimore, Md. 
J. M. Hanson............+.-- Kansas City, Mo. ev. E. Evans-Carrington....Col. Springs, Col. 


Legislation concerning Charities. 


Wm. W. Folwell........... Minneapolis, Minn. Frederick Howard Wines....Washington, D.C. 

aoe W. Blackmar..........-- Lawrence, Kan. Charles Moore..........-+++e+ Detroit, Mich. 

ie SE nsns aparidet dosdeens Raleigh, N.C. Frank B. Samborn............-. Concord, Mass. 

Robert W. “Hebberd chevcowes Veen Albany, N.Y. Ephraim Banning................- Chicago, Ill. 
Clarence F. Low........++++ New Orleans, La. 


Division of Work between Public and Private Charity. 


Frank A. Fetter.... ........... Palo Alto, Cal. Homer Folks...........+.++5- New York, N.Y. 
acob H. Hollander..... San Juan, Porto Rico. Alexander Johnson............ Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
i L. Barbour............0+++ Detroit, Mich. Rev. Henry Hopkins......... Kansas City, Mo. 
Jeffrey R. Brackett bewescans aes oye Md. Rev. D. S. McMahon......... New York, N.Y. 


MEMBERS AND OFFICERS OF STATE BOARDS 
AND COMMISSIONS. 


COLORADO. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 
State Capitol, Denver. 
[Established by Act of 1891, approved March 19, 1901.) 
Gov. James B, Orman, ex officio........ Denver De, Mieaner LAwney, «cc... cccccccesss Denver 
Mrs. Sarah Platt-Decker ............... Denver Rev. Thomas H. Malone.............-. Denver 
OL Bi, BN onic sons ccngs dati cevnses cua Denver Rabbi William S. Friedman............ Denver 
L, R. ERtich. 0.00000 coves cece Colorado Springs 
Officers of the Board. 

Mrs. Sarah Platt-Decker, President..... Denver O. S. Storrs, Vice-President... 2.0.04: Denver 
C. L. Stonaker, Secretary..........-+0+ State Capitol, Denver 
CONNECTICUT. 

STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 

State Capitol, Hartford. 

{Established by Chapter 45, Public Acts of Laws of 1873, passed July 1, 1873.) 

Edwin A. Down, M.D. .............: Hartford Dt PE DEO i caeccceecenceteee cet ’, Hartford 
George F. Spencer.........see.seee Deep River Be, Bh, CUI. oat cscvtcives-covncds Norfolk 
Miss Rebekah G. Bacon.........-. New Haven Cartes ©, RiGee osc ccccsecesess Waterbury 
Officers of the Board. 

Edwin A. Down, M.D., President..... Hartford Miss Mary Hall, Agent for County Temporary 
Miss Rebekah G. Bacon, Agent for County Bre causeueesds ae 0s00dsueaeet Hartford 

Temporary Homes ........+-++ New Haven 
Charles P. Kellogg, Secretary and General Agent..... Waterbury 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
BOARD OF CHARITIES. 
Office, 464 Louisiana Ave. 
{Established by Act of Congress, approved June 6, 1900.]} 

S. We. Weatened ....0 cccscccccccess Washington Dr. Charles P. Neill........--see0. Washington 
George William Cook.............+ Washington Fete Jer TatOGs ane c50ccccccccsses Washington 


SD WP Oienss nse ctaebapeeesase Washington 


Officers of the Board. 


S. W. Woodward, President ....... Washington Charles P. Neill, Vice-President... Washington 
George S. Wilson, Secretary....... Washington 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
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GEORGIA. 
THE PRISON COMMISSION OF GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. 
(Established by Acts of 1897, passed December 21, 1897.] 
Joseph S. Turner. ......-..-...2s00e Eatonton Clement A. Evams...............-0eeee Atlanta 
pe a ee RS Se McRae 


Joseph S. Turner, Chairman......... Eatonton Jacob C. Moore, Warden. ............. Rome 
Goodloe Yancey, Secretary..cccccececcccecccecucecees Athens 
ILLINOIS. 


THE BOARD OF STATE COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
State House, Springfield. 
(Established by an Act of Legislature, approved April 9, 1869.) 


William Jayne, M.D. ............-- Springfield A CONE che wiwd owenccesccee soo’ Chicago 
Ensley MERGED... <ockcdnaheube kernal ddvocs oooh Jacksonville 
Officers of the Board. 
William Jayne, st my salem tad ps we Springfield J. Mack Tanner, Secretary......... Springfield 
abi rank D. Whipp, Chief Clerk...c.eeeccsecccecees Springfield 
INDIANA. 


BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 
Room 52, State House, Indianapolis. 
{Established by Chapter 37, Acts of 1889, passed February 28, 1889.) 


Thomas E. Ellison ............--.+ Fort Wayne De 
Fo ea A. yg = ase .. Indianapolis ohn R. Elder........ 
Peelle.. Indianapolis imothy Nicholson . 


Officers of the Board. 


Gov. Winfield T. Durbin, ¢x officio President... Amos W. Butler, Secretary....... Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 


IOWA. 


BOARD OF CONTROL OF STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
State Capitol, Des Moines. 


{Established by Chapter 118, Laws of the 27th General Assembly, passed March 29, 1808.] 


ee ee Des Moines John Cownie....... Scien Gadeves ce South Amana 
G. S. Robinson............++ seeceeeeeee sovseeees Sioux City 


, Officers of the Board. 
L. G. Kinne, Chairman......... .»Des Moines F. S. Treat, Secretary. ......++.+05 Des Moines 


MEMBERS AND OFFICERS OF STATE BOARDS 


KANSAS. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
STATE OF KANSAS. 


Topeka. 
[Established by Chapter 9 of the Laws of 1868.] 
Grant Blormaday .... .cscccoccssecses Fort Scott George W. Kanavel ............-- e004 Halstead 
RR. FRE « caecssies guvesubeuseuss Washington a ere pe Oskaloosa 
i PN i. 64 Chan wise CEG as dnd: dae Sodan eka panawes Salina 


Officers of the Board. 


Grant Hornaday, President.......... Fort Scott Edwin Snyder, Secretary............ Oskaloosa 
George W. Kanavel, 7reasurer..........ceesececees Halstead 
MARYLAND. Z 
BOARD OF STATE AID AND CHARITIES. 
Office, Maryland Telephone Building, Baltimore. 
(Established by Act, approved April 11, 1900.] 

F.C. ERGabe ses ccceccccincs cccscecs Baltimore John Lee Carroll..............+005 Ellicott City 
James Bond... ...ccccccssescrcecess Baltimore Elihu E. Jackson ..............0ss00s Salisbury 
I BR re) a ncaans ince bees bende ws Baltimore 
Officers of the Board. 

F. C. Latrobe, President ..... ......Baltimore ORGS Tries canle vawvccenncst Baltimore 
THE LUNACY COMMISSION. 

819 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 

{Established by Chapter 487 of the Laws of 1886.] 

John Mortis, M.D. 0000 ccccscccssccce Baltimore eS 8 ere Baltimore 
Thomas S. Latimer, M. D. ........... Baltimore C. Birnie, M.D. ........ -...-.0ce. Taneytown 
The Attorney-general, ex officio. 

Officers of the Commission. 

John Morris, M.D., President....... Baltimore George J. Preston, M.D., Secretary.. Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


STATE BOARD OF CHARITY. 
State House, Boston. 


{Established by Chapter p of the Laws of 1879, passed April 30, 187 


Pas ere by Chapter rox of 
cts of 1886 and Chapter 433, § 24, of Acts o 


Leontine Lincoln, Chatrman........ Fall River Laban Pratt 


ee OR eS ee Boston 
Henrietta G. Codman, Vice-Chairman,........ NE hy INF o-0 <0'0n'c9 ca 0560 nen Lancaster 
Brookline James M. Pullman, D.D. ...............+ A 
Charles F. Donnelly........-..........- Boston OS eet: Bost 
Edward Hitchcock, ON Di ELD. «<2 Amherst George W. Johnson................. Brookfield 


Officers of the Board. 


Joshua F. Lewis, M.D., Sujerintendent of William P. Derby, M.D., Superintendent of 
State Adult Por .....0cceecececens Boston * State Mimor Wards... ........000045 Boston 
John D. Wells, Clerk and Auditor of the Board...... Boston 


ee 
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STATE BOARD OF INSANITY. 


° . State House, Boston, Mass. 
{Established by Chapter 433 of the Laws of 1898, passed October 1, 1898.) 
Goaten ©. Delia, BED. aics cies ccscecuas Boston pS eee Barnstable 
Herbert B. Howard, M.D. ............. Boston Albert L. Harwood............. Newton Centre 
DO Bis Qe 000 skeet cash ieiesce sedeveabiwid Brockton 


George F. Jelly, M.D., Chairman...... Boston om Conn, M.D., Secretaryliand E xecutive 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee) 


STATE BOARD OF PRISON COMMISSIONERS. 


State House, Boston. 


* Frederick G. Pettigrove, Chairman. ........esceeeeees Boston 
Haury Patan. oss ccotevcscscevscvecss Boston Mrs. Margaret P. Russell.............. Boston 
Arthur H. Wellman.......... ....00s00- Malden Dr. Mary V. O’Callaghan........... Worcester 


»J. Warren Bailey, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN. 


BOARD OF CORRECTIONS AND CHARITIES, 
Capitol, Lansing. 
—- by Act 192 of the Laws of 1871, passed April 17, 187:.] 


The og any OX Off CIO... + eevee ee eens Detroit Edward W. Jenks, M.D. .........+++00+ Detroit 
Rt. Rev. Geo. D "les ie, D.D., Grand Rapids Lenaneenena EE tenke ve rececens Coldwater 
harles W. Light cede vocceceesses rectes oe tstqeea -+-Saginaw 
Officers of the Board. 
Rt. Rev. George D. Gillespie, D.D., Chair- L. C. Storrs, Secretary ......0+0++ ++eee Lansing 
GO vie ccteccvcssecccss .+.- Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA, 


BOARD OF CONTROL OF STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
State Capitol, St. Paul. 


{Established by Chapter 122, Laws of 1901, approved April 2, 1901.]} 


Hon. Samuel W. Leavett ............ Litchfield Hon. William E. Lee............. Long Prairie 
Hon. O. B. Gould.............- nsec exe sone’ +ee+ees Winona 


STATE LUNACY {COMMISSION. 
State Capitol, St. Paul. 


Dr. C. O. Cooley... 220+ eee cseeeece Madelia, Dr. W. F. Milligan ..... pide cote cade Wabasha 
Dr. Charles E. Riggs..... ewepbb.scvcene co veveccccccoeet. Paul 
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MISSOURI. 


STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 
Jefferson City. 
[Established by Senate Bill 320 of the Laws of 1897, passed March 19, 1897.] 


Alex. M. Dockery, Governor. .... Jefferson City SE, Th. RewiMOOR... 5 ccc ccccccecccece Maryville 
Miss Mary B. Petry... .icssccccvcces St. Louis R. M. Abercrombie... ..20.sceccces St. Joseph 
rrr Kansas City ee err re St. Charles 

Fe. CVS WV anne heaped nace seed nepretyprecetyesios Liberty 

Officers of the Board. 

Alex. M. Dockery, Governor, President... .... Miss Mary E. Perry, Vice-President....... +++ 
Jefferson City St. Louis 

Wesley L. Robertson, Secretary.......+.ccecesecess Gallatin 

NERBASKA,. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC LANDS AND BUILDINGS. 


Capitol, Lincoln. 


[Established by Chapter 83 of the Laws of 1877, passed February 13, 1877. Provided for in the 
State Constitution of 1875.] 


GEE Si EE ongeaseveenwnees coud Lincoln PN NG t's co cncuwesy canta’ Lincoln 

PEM g ath ol ata oii sae wedee tani Lincoln SL cide wes 24.00becaghsantekae Lincoln 
Officers of the Board. 

George D. Follmer, President.......... Lincoln G. W. Marsh, Secretary... .o..cceccees Lincoln 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 
State Library Building, Concord. 
[Established by Chapter 116 of the Laws of 1895, passed July 1, 1895.) 


Jamed F. DOGRROR . 06sec ces cece cees Peterboro SOE i, i CEL, paw accde neces ssestugs Alton 
Be ak POI ws wrod sane caie Exeter Mrs. Lillian C. Streeter ...........00+: Concord 
SD hs IR as c's ve vcd nn teseccon weed Manchester 


Officers of the Board. 
Mrs. Lilian C. Streeter, Chatrman.... Concord W..J. Abemm, Socwdbaey. osccsceececaes Concord 


NEW JERSEY. 
_ STATE BOARD OF CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS. 
Office, Fuller Building, Jersey City. 
{Established by Legislative Enactment, March 24, 1899.) 


BE a Pea ned. onde csecsdgca cocevces Bayonne Katharine E. Abbey.............. Mount Holl 
Nae se eS a eer Paterson Emily E. Williamson ........-.....++ Elizabet 
rederick G. Burnham............. Morristown ar Trenton 
Pea) ae. We, NN 55. 050k Vocbeanbnee ten ocsbonese Elizabeth 
Officers of the Board. 
Hugh F. Fox, President............+: Bayonne | eer s Paterson 
Emily E. Williamson, Treasurer ..... Elizabeth atharine E. Abbey, Secretary...Mount Holly 


Seymour H. Stone, Superintendent..........+ 604+ Jersey City 
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NEW YORK. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 
The Capitol, Albany. 
saree ery by Cha; - pd 951 of the Laws of 1867, approved May 23, 1867. Re-established by Chapter 


546 of the Laws of 1896, approved May 12, 1896. Provided for in the State Constitution of 1894.] 
William R. Stewart................. New York Simon W. Rosendale.............-+.++. Albany 
Annie G. de Peyster........ ....... New York Neweem AMBOR 050500 sccccccccece Gouverneur 
Michael J. Scanlan................+ New York Dennis McCarthy..............:ee00s Syracuse 
et mith, M.D. ...............New York Peter Walrath........0......seee0e Chittenango 

Edward H. Litchfield................. Brooklyn Enoch V. Stoddard, M.D. ........... Rochester 
EE DON c os casscdvessececavvece Brooklyn William H. Gratwick ................+- Buffalo 
Officers of the Board. 

William R. Stewart, President...... New York Robert W. Hebberd, Secretary.........4 Albany 
Enoch Vine Stoddard, M.D., Vice- Wig mem Byron M. Child, Superintendent of State and 
ochester PE PU dabidabates cass cccned ea Albany 

Walter S. Ufford, Saportetuniiont of Inspection.......+ Albany 


STATE COMMISSION IN LUNACY. 
The Capitol, Albany. 


[Established by Chapter 283, Laws of 1889, approved May 14, 1889. Provided for in the 
State Constitution of 1894. 


Frederick Peterson............-+++++++. Albany William Church waner i pre New York 


Officers of the Commission. : 
Frederick Peterson, President.......... Albany  T. E. McGarr, Secretary.............. Albany 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
BOARD OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


Raleigh. 
Charles Duffy, M.D. ...............- Newbern William A. Blair................0-0055 Winston 
Wester B6. Jones. ... cesccveves covedeevscescvevesoove Raleigh 
Officers of the Board. 
Charles Duffy, M.D., President...... Newbern C. B. Denson, Secretary........--.... Raleigh 
OHIO. 


BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 
State House, Columbus. 


[Established by Chapter 4, Revised Statutes of 1867, passed April 17, 1867.) 


Roeliff Brinkerhoff.................+ Mansfield M.D. cee Kbvtnee wanevvedéen sadcushe Marietta 
William Howard Neff............... Cincinnati 3 C. Ranney........ pet Weeseveweses Cleveland 
Wie: Bs PUMEssdedeoreree'evsccvcccece’ Cobamtibein © We Bs TERI. ceicccrccc cose cece cocccves Dayton 


Officers of the Board. 


Gov. George K. Nash, President Wis cave Gen. Roeliff Brinkerhoff, Chaiyman.. Mansfield 
6. a Cia Joseph P. Byers, Secretary Bdss vedees Columbus 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
BOARD OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
1225 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


{Established by Act of Legislature, passed April 4, 1869.] 


ee ee Philadelphia George W. Ryon.............-+......Shamokin 
GO ec Fs ove vc ciceecscesstenedannk Erie Francis J. Torrance.......0.cecssees Allegheny 
FR i Ras bos cocdicnccvccece Scranton Re NN, ooo nude ce ce seasaeneee ledia 
oe SSO oe Philadelphia a SS SE eee Oil City 
WR ee op hic acnccteress: Phiiadelphia BD Es 5 hese pecueece<tzawe Philadelphia 
ee DRG es din cn ksccnndeancencgesecceces Philadelphia 
Officer s of the Board. 

Isaac J. Wistar, President......... Philadelphia Cadwalader Biddle, General Agent and Secre- 

anak bdccGsin exe. cacdenceen Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND. 
BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 
State House, Providence. 


[Established by Chapter 291, General Laws, passed May Session, 1869.) 


Gov. William Gregory........ ....... Wickford COLA eee eres Pontiac 
Vi, eee Chepachet Me Me a Ser rere Providence 
George Lewis Smith...... Aitivscntsn cen’ Nayatt Philippe Boucher..... .. .........Woonsocket 
PRN FGI co ceca cewece cencevcs Providence John J. Watson, Jr................- Providence 


Officers of the Board. 
Gov. William Gregory, Chairman....Wickford 


Charles H. Peckham, Secretary.... Providence 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 
Secretary’s Office, Bridgewater. 


[Established by Chapter 5, Session Laws of 1890, passed March 6, 1890. 


Provided for in 
the State Constitution.] 


Bi i Sa reirasecuenscanseke cess Sioux Falls George W. Kingsbury..... debe eoxuneas Yankton 
Lee Es + v5 pineentegeconss Bridgewater A ree Wessington Springs 
Direc as 00n 4s iceneraledss ys tens t paces cede seoesans Huron 
Officers of the Board. 

B. M. Lien, President... .......... Sioux Falls George W. Kingsbury, Secretary...... Yankton 
TENNESSEE. 

BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 

707 Belmont Avenue, Nashville. 

{Established by Chapter 193 of the Laws of 1895, passed May 13, 1895.] 
ER i nnicadnccé. Abb etetine ele Knoxville Dees ee, CO SEED... ons <a cheectus Nashville 
OS | ee eee Bolivar ch binant uss cas h:2oan done Nashville 
We Bes BR SEE 20 sb censcaces New Market , ke a Eee: Jackson 
Gov. Benton McMillin, ¢4 officio... ....666 cece eees Nashville 


Officers of the Board, 


James A. Orman, D.D., President ... Nashville Charles J. Sawrie, Secretary......... Nashville 


Sethe iionl 
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WASHINGTON. 


STATE BOARD OF CONTROL. 
Olympia. 
[Established by Laws of 1901, Chapter 119 (H. F. No. 222).] 
Ernest Lister \ Tacoma Henry Drum 


Officers of the Board. 


Ernest Lister, Chairman 


WISCONSIN. 
STATE BOARD OF CONTROL. 
State Capitol, Madison. 


[Established by Chapter 202 of the Laws of 1891.] 
Madison Herman Crotophorst 


....Waupaca George W. Bis! 


Andrew G. itkidn pinks Gi eaiee 
Nathaniel B. Treat 


Officers of the Board. 


William P. Lyon, President Madison George W. Bishop, Vice-President 
Rhinelander 


M. J. Tappin, Secretary 


WYOMING. 


STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND REFORM. 
State Capitol, Cheyenne. 


De Forest Richards Fenimore Chatterton Rawlins 
Be ee No 08 Hiss deeds igctsvesvces Sheridan ES eer err rrr er Laramie 
G. E. Abbott Cheyenne 


Officers of the Board. 
De Forest Richards, President....... -Douglas T. T. Tynan, Secretavy.............. Sheridan 
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